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Few books have been perased by me with greater pleasure 
than his Jtnprovement of the Mind ; of whidi the radioa] princi- 
ples may indeed be foand in Locke's Conduct of the Understand- 
ing ; but they are so expanded and ramified by Watts, as to con- 
fer on him the merit or a work in the highest degree useful and ^ 
pleasine. Whoever has the care of instructing others may be 
chaised with deficiency in his duty if this book is not recom- \ 
maided.** 

Dr. Johnson's L\fe of Dr. Watts, ri 
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PREFACE. 



PART I. 

THE present Treatise^ if it may assume the 
honour of .that name, is made up of a variety of 
remarks and directions for the improvement of the 
mind in useful knowledge. It was collected from 
the observations which I had made on my own 
fttudies^ and on the temper and sentiments^ the 
humour and conduct of other men in their pursuit 
of learning, or in the affairs of life; and it has been 
considerably assisted by occasional collections, in 
the course of my reading, from many authors on 
different subjects. I confess, in far the greatest 
part, I stand bound to answer for the weaknesses 
or defects that will be found in these papers, not 
being able to point to other writers whenice the 
twentieth part of them are derived. 
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The work was composed at different times^ and 
by slow degrees. Now and then^ indeed, it spread 
itself into branches and leaves, like a plant in 
Aprils and advanced seven or eight pages in a 
week; and sometimes it lay by without growth, like 
a vegetable in the winter^ and did not increase half 
so much in the revolution of a year. 

As these thoughts occurred to me in reading or 
meditation, or in my notices of the various appear- 
ances of things among mankind, they were thrown 
under those heads which make the present titles of 
the chapters, and were by degrees reduced to some- 
thing like a method^ such as the subject would 
admit. 

On these accounts, it is not to be expected that 
the same accurate order should be observed^ either 
in the whole book or in the particular chapters 
thereof^ which is necessary in the system of any 
science whose scheme is projected at once. A book 
which has been twenty years a writing may be in- 
dulged in some variety of style and manner, thougli 
I hope there will not be found any great difference 
of sentiment ; for wherein'I had ipaproved in latter 
years; beyond what I had first written, a few dashes 
and alterations have corrected the mistakes : ^d 
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if the candour of the reader will but allow what is 
defective in one place to be supplied by additions 
item another^ I hope there wiU be found a sufficient 
reconciliation of what might seem^ at first, to be 
scarce consistent* 

The language and dress of these sentiments is 
iBuch as the present temper of mind dictated, whether 
it were grave or pleasant, severe or smiling. If there 
has been any thing expressed with too much se* 
verity, I suspect it will be found to fall upon those 
sneering or daring writers of the age against religiox^ 
and against the Christian scheme, who seem to have 
left reason^ or decency, or both, behind them, in 
some of their writings. 

The same apology of the length of years in 
composing this book may serve also to excuse a 
repetition of the same sentiments which may happen 
to be found in different places without the author's 
design; but in other pages it was intended, so thait 
these rules, for the conduct of the understanding, 
which are most necessary should be set in several 
lights, that they might with more frequency, and 
more force, impress the soul. I shaU be sufficiently 
satisfied with the good humour and lenity of my 
readers, if they will please to regard these papers 
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as parcels of imperfect sketches^ which were de^ 
signed by a sudden pencil^ and in a thousand leisure 
moments, to be, one day> collected into landscapes 
of some little prospects in the regions of learning, 
and in the world of common life, pointing out the 
fairest and most fruitful spots, as well as the rocks, 
and wildernesses, and faithless morasses of the 
country. But I feel age advancing upon me ; and 
my health is insufficient to perfect what I had der 
signed, to increase and amplify these remarks, to 
confirm and improve these rules, and to illuminate 
the several pages with a richer and more beautiful 
variety of examples. The subject is almost end* 
less ; and new writers, in the present, and in the 
following ages, may still find Sufficient follies, weakr 
nesses, and dangers, among mankind, to be repre- 
sented in such a manner as to guard youth against 
them. 

These hints, such as they are, I hope, may be 
rendered some way useful to persons in younger 
years, who will favour them with a perusal, and who 
would seek the cultivation of their own understand- 
ings in the early days of life. Perhaps they may 
find something here which may wake a latent 
genius, and direct the studies of a willing mind. 
Perhaps it tnay point out to a student, now and 
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then, what may employ the most useful labours of 
his thoughts, and accelerate his diligence in the 
most momentous inquiries. Perhaps a sprightly 
youth might here meet with something to guard or 
warn him against mistakes, and withhold him, at 
other times, from those pursuits which are like to 
be fruitless and disappointing. 

Let it be observed also, that, in our age, several 
of the ladies pursue science with success; and others 
of them are desirous of improving their reason, even 
in the common affairs of life, as well as the men : 
yet the characters which are here drawn occasion* 
ally are almost universally applied to one sex ; but 
if any of the other shall find a character which suits 
themy they may, by a small change of the termina- 
tion, apply and assume it to themselves, and accept 
the instruction, the admonition, or the applause 
which is designed in it* 
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PART n. 

THE author's name, which is prefixed to this 
book, renders it altogether needless for us to say 
any thing in order to reconunend it ; and we need 
not assure any judicious reader, who has been con- 
Tersant with Dr. Watts' writings, that this is 
the genuine work of that excellent author; for he 
cannot fail of discerning the Doctor's easy style 
and beautiful manner of expression in every page. 
We esteem it an honour done us by that truly great 
man, that he was pleased, by his last will^ to entrust 
us with his manuscripts which he designed for the 
press : however, he lived to publish several of those 
himself^ after his will was made ; so that not many 
remain to be published by us. Some indeed there 
are remaining^ which he did originally intend for 
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the press, but his broken state of health did not 
permit him to finish them, and they are left too im- 
perfect to be ever published. Of this sort, among 
others, is The larger Discourse on Psalmody ^ which 
he gave notice of his intention to publish, in the 
preface to the second edition of his Hymns, when 
he withdrew the shorter essay on that subject, which 
was annexed to the first edition. There are also 
among his manuscripts some tracts relating to a 
doctrinal controversy which the Doctor had been 
engaged in, but which the. world seems to be tired 
of: so that, most probably, this Second Part of the 
Ifttpro'oemeni vf the Mmd^ with the Discourse on 
Educatiany and some Additions to the Reliquia Ju^ 
wenilesf are all the posthumous works of Dr, Watt§ 
that will ever be printed* 

As to this work in particular, a considerable part 
of it was corrected for the press by the Doctor's 
own hand; aind as to the rest of it, be did not 
leave it so far unfinished as should, in his own 
judgment, discourage the publishing it ; for he has 
left this note in a paper along with it : '* Though 
*' this book, or the second volume of the Im- 
^^ provement of the Mind, is not so far finished as 
*' I could wish, yet I leave it among the number of 
. f* books correct^ for the press, for it is very easy 
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" for any parson of genius and science to finish it, 
*' and publish it in a fonn sufficiently useful to the 
'< world." The corrections, we have presumed to 
make are comparativelj but fe^ and trivial; and 
when now and then it was thought necessary to add 
a Ime or two for the iUufltration of any passage, it is 
generally put in the form of a note at the foot of 
the page. 

It may perhaps be expected we should make 
some apology for delaying the publishing of this 
book so long after the author*s death ; a book that 
has been so much expected and so earnestly desired, 
as appears by several letters found in the Doctor's 
study^ from eminent persons and from learned 
societies. There are various causes that have con- 
tributed to the delay, which the world need not be 
informed of; but the remote distance of our habita- 
tions, and the multiplicity of business in which each 
of us is statedly engaged, are circumstances pretty 
generally known, and which we hope will be ad- 
mitted in excuse for some part of the delay, and 
some part the booksellers must answer for. How- 
ever, we are the less solicitous to apologize for not 
publishing this book sooner, as .we are satisfied it 
will be welcome now it comes ; and that those who, 
upon reading the first volume, have so earnestly 
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desired the second, will not be disappointed when 
they read it. 

We have only to add our most sincere wishes and 
prayers, that a book so admirably suited to improve 
the minds of men^ especially of the rising genera- 
tion^ and to promote universal ^goodness, as this 
appears to be^ may be attended with a blessing 
from on high. 

D. JENNINGS. 
P. DODDRIDGE. 

June 26, 1751, 
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THE FIRST PART. 

DIRECTIONS FOB TBE ATTAINMENT OF USEFUL KNOW- 
LEDGE. • 

INTRODUCTION. 

■ NO man is obliged to learn and know every thing ; 
this can neither be- sought nor required^ for it is utterly 
impossible : yet all persons are under some obligation to 
improve their own understanding; otherwise it will be a 
banen desert^ or a forest overgrown with weeds and 
brambles. Universal ignorance or infinite errors will 
overspread the mind^ which is utterly neglected^ and lies 
without any cultivation. 

Skill in the sciences is indeed the business a^d pro- 
fession but of a small part of mankind ; but there are 
many others placed in such an exalted rank in the world, 
as allows them much leisure and large opportunities to 
cultivate their reason^ and to beautify and enrich their 
minds with various knowledge. Even the lower orders 
of men have particular calhngs in life^ wherein they 
ought to acquire a just d^ee of skiU; and this is not 
to be done well without thinking and reasoning about 
them. 

B 
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The oommon duties and benefits of society, which be- 
long to every man living, as ve are social creatures, and 
even our native and necessary relations to a family, a neigh- 
bourhood, or government, oblige all pe^nG( whatAever 
to use their reasoning powers upon a thousand occasions ; 
every hour of life cafis for some regular exercise of our 
judgment, as to time and things, persons and actions; 
without a prudent and discreet determination in matters 
before us, we shall be plunged into perpetual errors in 
our conduct. Now that w^ch should always be prac- 
tised must at some time be learnt 

Besides, every son and daughter of Adam has a most 
important concern in the afinirs of a life to come, and 
therefore it is a matter of the highest moment for every 
one to understand, to jud^, and to reason ri^t about 
the things of religion. It is vain for any to sav, we have 
no leisure or time for it. The dafly intervals of time, and 
vacancies from necessary labour, together with the one 
day in seven in the christian world, lulow sufficient tinie 
for this, if men would but. apply themselves to it with half 
■o much zeal and diligence as they do to the trifles and 
amusements of this life, and it would turn to infinitely 
better account 

Thus it appears to be the necessary duty, and the in- 
terest of every person living, to improve his understand- 
ing, to inform nis judgment, to treasure up useful know- 
ledge, and to acquire uie skill of good reasoning, as far as 
his station, capacity, and circumstances, furnish him with 
proper means for it. Our mistakes in judgment may 
plunge us into much folly and gidlt in practice. By act- 
ing without thought or reason, we dishonour the God that 
made us reasonable creatures, we often become injurious 
to our neighbours, kindred, or fHends, and we bring sin 
and misery upon ourselves : for we are accoimtable to Giod 
our judge for every part of our irregular and mistakeiir 
conduct, where he nath given us sufficient advantages to 
guard against those mistakes. 
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CHAPTER I. 

GEKSHAL &ULE8 FOB THE IMPKOTSMElfT OV KKOW* 

LEDGE *. 

Rule I. Deeply poeaess your mind with the Titt im* 
portanoe of a good judgment, and the rich and ineatimahle 
adTsntage of right reasoning. Review the inatanoea of 
your own miaoondact in life ; think aerioualy with toiou 
advea how many folHea and borowb yon had eacapea, toad 
how mudi gidlt and misery yon had preTented, if from 
your early yean yon had hut taken one pains to jndoe 
aright concerning persons, timea, and things. Thia mil 
awaken you wim lively vigour to address yourselvea to 
the work of improving your reasoning powers, and seising 
every opportunity and advantage for that end. 

II. Consider me weaknesses, frailties, and mistakes of 
human nature in general, whidi arise from the very con* 
stitution of a soul united to an animal hody, and suligecfeed 
to many inconveniaioes therehy. Consider the many ad* 
ditionai weaknesses, mistakea, and frailties, which are de* 
rived from our original apostacy and fall from a state of 
innooenoe ; how much our powers of understanding ara 
yet more darkened, enfeeUed, and in^NXwd upon by our 
senses, our fancies, and our unruly passions, &c« Con« 
sider the depth and difficulty of many trutibs, and the 
flattering appearances o£ falsehood, whence ariaea an in** 
finite variety of dangers to whidi we are exposed in our 
judgment of things. Read with ^pieediness those authon 
that treat of the doctrine of jHmgudices, prepossessions, and 
springs of error, on purpose to make your soul watchful 
on aU sides, that it suffer itself, as frir as possible, to be 
imposed upon by none of them. 

III. A slight view of things so momentous is not 8nf« 

* Though the moft of thete fbllowim; Eulbs toe ehieAy edd fmii i 
to those whom their fortune or their station require to addict themselves 
to the peculiar improvement of their minds in greater degrees of know* 
ledge, yet every one who has leisure and opportunity to he acquainted 
with such writhigs as theM, may find tometiiiog among them fcff theit 
ovnust. 
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ficient You fihoold therefore contrive and practise some 
proper methods to acquaint yourself with your own ig- 
norance^ and to impress your mind with a deep and pain- 
ful sense of the low and imperfect degrees of your present 
knowledge^ that you may he; incited with labour and 
activity to pursue after greater measures. Among others^ 
you tnay find some such methods as these sucoesniiL 

1. Take a wide survey now and then of the vast and 
unlimited regions of learning. Let your meditations run 
over the names of all the sciences^ with their ntunerous 
branchings, and innumerable particular themes of know« 
ledge ; and then reflect how few of them you are acquainted 
with in any tolerable degree. The most learned of mor- 
tals will never find occasion to act over again what is fa^ 
bled of Alexander the Great, that, when he had con- 
quered what was called the eastern, world, he wept for 
want of more worlds to conquer. The vrorlds of sdenoe 
are immense and endless. 

2. Think what a numberless variety of questions and 
difficulties there are belonging even to that particular 
science in which you have made the greatest progress, 
and how few of them there are in which you have arrived 
at a final and undoubted certainty ; excepting only those 

Suestions in the pure and simple mathematics, whose 
iieorems are demonstrable, and leave scarce any doubt; 
and yet, even in the pursuit of some few of these, man- 
kind iiave been strangely bewildered. 

S. Spend a few thoughts sometimes on the puzzling 
inquiries concerning vacuums and atoms, the doctrine 
of infinites, indivisibles, and incommensurables in geo- 
metry, wherein there appear some insolvable difficulties: 
do this on purpose to give you a more sensible impression 
of the poverty of your understanding and the imperfection 
of your knowledge. This will teach you what a vain thing 
it is to fancy that you know all things, and will instruct 
you to think modestly of your present attainments, when 
every dust of the earth, and every inch oi empty space, 
surmounts your understanding, and triumphs over your 
nresumption. Arithmo had been bred up to accounts all 
nis life, and thought himself a complete master of num- 
bers. But when he was pushed hard to give the square 
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footof tlieniimberl^hetiiedslit^iadliboiired Inwfn 
milleamal fractions^ till he ccftdemed there was no end of 
tl» inquiry ; and yet he learned ao much modesty by thia 
perjuexing queatton^ that he waa afkraid to aay it waa ah 
iinpoBgible tfaiiu^. It ia aome fpood degree of improvement^ 
when we are arraid to be poaitiTe. 

4. Read dw aooonnta m dioae yaat treaaurea of know« 
ledflse which aome of tiie dead have poflaeased^ and aome 
of toe Hying do poeaeaa. Bead and be aatoniahed at the 
almoat incredime advanoea which have been made hi 
acrace. Acquaint yomaelf with aome peraona of great 
learning, that by converse among them> and comparing 
yoonelf with them^ you may acquire a mean opinion ^ 
your own attainments^ and may thereby be animat/ed with 
new teal^ to equal them aa far aa possible^ or to exceed: 
thus let your dili^genoe be quickened by a generoua and 
laudable emulation. If Vanillua had never met with 
Sdtorio and Plalydes^ he had never ima^^ed himadf a 
mere novice in pnikeophy^ nor ever set himaelf to atody 
in good earnest 

Remembar this^ that if upon some few superficial ae« 
quirements you vidue^ exalt, and swell yourself, aa though 
you were a man of learning already, you are thereby 
building a most unpassable barrier against aU improve* 
ment; vou will lie down and indulge idleness, and reat 
yourself contented in the midst of deep and ahameful 
Ignorance. ^^ MuUi ad scientiam perveniueni $i se illuc 
pervenisse non putasseni" 

IV. Presume not too much u^n a bright eeniua^ a 
ready wit, and good parts; for this, without labour and 
atudy, will never make a man of knowledge and wisdom. 
This has been an unhappy temptation to perscma of a 
vmoroua and gay fancy, to despise learning and study. 
They have been acknowledged to shine in an assembly^ 
and sparkle in a discourse on comSoum topics, and thence 
they took it into their heada to abandon reading and ]*• 
hour, and ^ow old in ignorance ; but when they had loat 
^eir vivacity oi animal nature and youth, they became 
atupid and sottish even to contempt and ridicule. Lucidaa 
and SdntQlo are young men of tnis stamp ; they shine in 
conversation ; ^y spread their native ridiea before the 
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ignorasi; ihejr.pdde ihcnoidTet in tk^ 
of fancj^ and imagine iheinselves wise and learned ; ml 
tbey bad best avoid the presence of the skilfdl, and the 
test oi reasoning ; and I would advise them once a day to 
thkik forward a little^ what a contemptible figure tney 
will make in age. 

The witty men sometimes have sense enough to know 
their own foible; and therefore they craftily shun the 
attacks of argument^ or boldly pretend to despise and 
renounce them^ because the^ are conscious of their own 
ignorance^ and inwardly con&ss their want of acquaintEUioe 
with the skiU of reasoning. 

y. As you are not to fancy yourself a learned man 
because you are blessed with a ready wit ; so neither must 
you imagine that large and laborious readings and a 
stro^ memory^ can denominate you truly wise. 

Wnat that excellent critic has determined when he 
decided the question^ whether wit or study makes the 
best poet^ may well be applied to every sort of learning : 



Ego nee atudium sine divite vend. 



Nee rude quid pront, video, ingenium : atterivs sic 
AUera poseit opem res, et cor^jurat amich* 

Hor. de Ait. PoeC 

Thus made English : * 

Concerning poeU there has been contest. 

Whether they're made by art or nature best ; 

But if I may presume in this a&ir. 

Among the rest -my judgment to declare. 

No art without a genius will avail. 

And parts without the help of art will fail : 

But both ingredients Jointly must unite. 

Or veria will never sUne wiCh s traaseendeiit light. 

/ It is meditation and stadicnia tli#iiglit> it is tlMracevGue 
of your own reason and judgment upon aU» youiveaidv diat 
gives good sense even to tnobest genius^ andafibrds 
your understanding the truest improvement A boy of a 
striong memory may repeat a whole book of Euclid^ yet 
be no geometriciari ; for he may not be able perhaps to 
demonstrate one single theorem. Memornio nas learnt 
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feiailf ihis 'Bibl^lyy l^eait, and is become a hving ooi»- 
odrdance^ and a ^>ea]dng index to theological folios^ and 
yk be understands litde of diyinity. 

A well-farnisbed library^ and a capadoos memory, are ' 
indeed of singnlar use toward the improvement of the 
mind; bat if all yonr learning be nothing else but a 
mere amassment of what others have written, without a 
due penetration into the meaning, and without a judicious 
choice and determination of your own sentiments, I do 
not see what tide your head nas to true learning above 
your shelves. Though you have read philosophy and 
theology, morals and metaphysics in aoundance, and 
ev^ other art and science, yet if your memory is the 
only faculty employed, with the neglect of your reasoning 
powers, you can justly claim no hi^er character but that 
of a good historian of the sciences. 

Here note, many of the foregoing advices are more 
peculiarly proper for those who are conceited of their 
abilities, and are ready to entertain a high opinion of 
themselves. But a modest, humble youUi, of a good 
genius, should not suffer himself to be discouraged by 
any of these considerations. They are designed only as 
a spur to diligence, and a guard against vanity and pride. 

y I. Be not so wekk as to imagine, that a hfe of learn- 
ing is a life of laziness and ease ; dare not give up your- 
seff to any of the learned professions, unless you are 
resolved to labour hard at study, and can make it your 
delight, and the joy of your life, according to the motto 
of our late Lord Chancellor King : 



Labor ipse voluptat» 



It is no idle tlnng to be a scholar indeed. A man 
much addicted to luxury and pleasure, recreation and 
paitime, should never pretend to devote himself entirehr 
t» the w e He c s yunleas ms soul be so reformed and refined, 
that he con taste all these entertainments eminently in his 
cioaet, among- his books and papers. Sobrino is a tem- 
perate man, and a philosopher, and he feeds upon partridge 
and pheasant, venison and ragouts, and every delicacy, 
in a growing understanding, and a serene and healthy 
soul, though he dines on a dish of sprouts or turnips. 
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XaBguinoe loved bii escae, and tllerefore chose to Ife 
brought up a scholar; he had much indolence in his 
temper; and as he never cared for studT^ he falls under 
universal contempt in his profession^ because he has 
nothing but the vown and the name. 

VII. Let ihe nope of new discoveries^ as well as the 
satisfaction and pleasure of known truths^ animate your 
daily industry. Do not think learning in general is ar- 
rived at its perfection^ or that the knowledge of any par- 
ticular .subject in any science cannot be improved^ merely 
because it has lain five hundred or a thousand years 
without improvement The present age, by the blessing 
of God on the ingenuity and dil%ence of men, has broiupbt 
to light such truths in natural phikeophy, and sudi &<• 
ooveries in the heavens and the eartn, as seemed to be 
beyond the reach of man. But may there not be Sir 
Isaac Newtons in every science? You should never 
despair therefore of finding out that which has never vet 
been found, unless you see something in the nature of it 
which renders it unsearchable, and above the reach of 
our faculties. 

Nor should a student in divinity imagine that our age 
is arrived at a full understanding of every thing whidb 
can be known by the scriptures. £ver^ age smce the 
Reformation hath thrown some further h^ht on difficult 
texts and paragraphs of the Bible, which nave been long 
obscured by the early rise of antidirist : and since thare 
are at present many difficulties and darknesses hanging 
about certain truths of Christian religion, and ainoe 
several of these relate to important doctrines, such as the 
origin of sin, the fall of Adam, the person of Christ, the 
blessed Trinity, and the decrees of God, &c. whidi do 
still embarrass the minds of honest and inquiring readers, 
and which make work for noisy controversy; it is eertam 
there are several things in the Bible yet u^mown, and 
not sufflciendy explained ; and it is certain that there is 
sohie way to solve these difficnkies, and to reconcile these 
seeming contradictions. And why may not a sfaiceie 
searcher of truth in the present age, by labour, difigenoe, 
study, and prayer, with the best use of his reasoninff 
powers, find out the proper sohition of ihose knots and 
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perplexities whidi have hitherto heen ansolyed/ and 
which haye affi)rded matter for angrv quarreUing ? Happy 
is every man who shall he favoured of Heaven^ to give a 
helping hand towards the introduction of the hlessed age 
of light and love. 

. VIII. Do not hover always on the surface of things, 
nor take up suddenly with mere appearances ; hut pene- 
trate into the denth of matters, as far as your time and 
drcumstanoes sliow, especially in those things which 
relate to your own proiession. Do not induj^e your- 
selves to judge of thmgs hy the first glimpse, or a short 
and superficial view of them ; for this will fill the mind 
with errors and prejudiices, and give it a wrong turn and 
ill hahit of thmking, and m&e much work for re- 
tractation. Suhito is carried away with title pages, so that 
he ventures to pronounce upon a large octavo at once, 
and to recommend it wonderfully when he had read half 
the preface. Another volume of controversies, of equal 
size, was discarded hy him at once, hecause it pretended 
to treat of the Trinity, and yet he could neither find the 
word essence nor suhsistencies in the twelve first pages ; 
hut Suhito changes his opinions of men and hooks, and 
things so often, that nohody regards him. 

As for those sciences, or those parts of knowle^e, 
which dUier your profession, your leisure, your m- 
dination, or your incapacity, foroid you to pursue with 
much application, or to search far into them, you must 
he contented with an hisUnrical and superficial know- 
ledge of them, and not pretend to form any judgments 
of your own on those suhjects which you understand 
very imperfectly. 

IX. Once a day, especially in the early years of life 
and study, call yourselves to an account what new ideas, 
what new proposition or truth you have gained, what 
further con^rmation of known truths, and umat advances 
you have made in any part of knowledge ; and let no day, 
if possible, pass away without some intellectual gain: 
such a course, well pursued, must certainly advance us 
in useful knowledge. It is a wise proverb among the 
learned, borrowed from the lips and practice of a cele* 
hrated painter^ ^' nuila dies sine linedy" let no day pasa 
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wiihoat one fine at least: and it waa a samd rale among 
the Pythagoreans^ that they should every evenii^ thrice 
run over the actions and amiirs of the day^ and examine 
what their conduct had heen^ what they had done, or 
what they had n^lected ; and they assured their pupik, 
that hy tnis method they would make a nohle nroffress in 
the path of virtue. ' *^ 

M^* S'nn fAaX«xor<ar«v 2<v* OfAfuun w^oa^k^eiaOeu 

TlpU TMV nfACpurwf toywv rpl; MCicalov ivcXOav. 

Ilti «rapi^»iv; ti ^ tft^ai ri fMi iio9 oinC ItiXiVSii} 

Nor let wott slumber dote ywit eyes. 
Before you've recollected thrice 
The timin of action through the day : 
Where have my feet chose out their way ? 
What have I learnt, where'er I've been. 
From all I've heard, from all Tve seen ? 
What know I more that* s worth the kmming I 
What have I done that* s worth the doiiv ? 
What have I sought that I should shun } 
What duty have I left undone i 
Or into what new follies run ? 
These selMnquirics are the road 
That leads to virtue, and to God. 

I would he glad, among a nation of Christians, to find 
YOung men heartily en^^iged in the praetioe of what this 
neathen writer teaches. 

X. Maintain a constant watdi at all times against a 
dogmatical spirit; fix not your assent to any proposition 
in a firm and unalterahle manner, till you have some firm 
and unalterahle sround for it, and till you have arrived 
at some dear and sure evidence ; till you have turned the 
proposition on all sides, and searched the matter through 
and through, so that vou cannot he mistaken. And 
even where you may tnink you have full ^unds of 
assurance, he not too early, nor too frequent, in express- 
ing this assurance in too peremptory and posltiye a 
manner, rememhoing that human nature is always liable 
to mistake in this corrupt and feeble state. A dogmas 
tical spirit has many inconveniences attending it: as 

1. It stops the ear against all further reaaoning i^K>n 
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tiiat aalgecty. and ahntB up the ound from all fiirther 
improvementa of knowh&ie. If you have reflolutelv 
fixed your opinion^ thougn it be upon too slight and 
insufficient grounds, yet you will stand detennined to 
nnounce the strongest reason brought for the contrary 
opinion, and grow dbstinate against the force of thie 
clearest argument. Positivo is a man of ihis character ; 
and has onen pronounoed his assurance of the Cartesian 
vortezea : last year some further li^t broke in upon his 
Understanding, with unoontroQable force, by reading 
something of mathematical philosophy ; yet having as-» 
sorted his former opinions in a most ooimdent manner^ 
he ia tempted now to wink a little aoainst the truth, or 
to preraricate in his discourse upon uat sulgect, lest by 
admitting conviction, he should erpose himself to the 
necessity of confessing his fbrmer folly and mistake : and 
be has not humility oiough for that. 

2. A dogmatical spirit naturally leads us to arrogance 
of mind, and gives a man scsne airs in conversation which 
ane too hangh^ and assuming. Audens is a man of 
learning, ana very good company ; but his infallible as« 
suranoe renders his csrriase sometimes insupportable. 

A dogmatical emit indines a man to be censorious of 
his nei^bours. Every one of his own opinions appears 
to him written as it were virith sunbeams ; and he grows 

Sry that his neighbour does not see it in the same 
t; He is tempted to disdain his CQETefl|iondents, as 
men of a low and dark understanding, because they will 
not believe what he does. Furio goes further in this 
wild tEack; and charges those who refuse his notions 
with wilful obstinacy, and vOe hypocrisy; he teUs them 
boldly, that they resist the tmtjh, and sin against their 
oimsciences. 

These are the men tibat, when they deal in controversy, 
delight in reproaches. They abound in tossing about 
absurdity and stupidity among their brethren; they 
cast the imputation of heresy and nonsense plentifully 
upon their antagonists; and in matters of saCred im<- 
portanee, they deal out their anathemas in abundance 
upon Christians better than themselves; they denounce 
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damnation upon their ndghbours, withoat dther justice 
or mercy ; and when they pronounce 8entence$ of diyi^i^ 
wrath against supposed heretics^ they add their own 
human fire and in^gnation. A dogmatist in reUgion is 
not a great way off from a higot, and is in high dang^ 
of growing up to be a bloody perseciitor. 

XI. Though caution ana slow assent will guard you 
against frequent mistakes and retractions ; yet you should 
get humility and courage enough to retract any mistake, 
and confess an error: frequent changes are tokens of 
levity in our first detenainations ; yet you shpnld nev^ 
be too proud to change your opinion^ nor frighted at the 
name of a changeling. Learn to scorn those vulgar bu^ 
bears^ which confirm a foolish man in his old mist9ke% 
for fear of being charged with inconstancy. I confess U 
is better not to judge^ than judge falsely ; it is wiser to 
vnthhold our assent till we see complefte evidence; but if 
we have too suddenly given up our assent, as the wisest 
man does sometimes^ if we have professed what we find 
afterwards to be false, we should never be ashamed nor 
afraid to renounce a mistake. That is a noble essay 
which is found among the occasional pa]pers, " to en- 
courage the world to repractise retractations:" and I 
would recommend it to the perusal of every sdbiolar and 
every Christian. 

XII. He that would raise his judgment above the 
vulgar rank of mankind, and learn to pass a just, sentence 
on persons and things, must take need of a fanciful 
temper of mind, and a humorous conduct in his affairs. 
Fancy and himiour, early and constantly indulged, may 
exj>ect an old age overrun with follies. 

The notion Of a humourist is one that is greatly pleased, 
or greatly displeased with little things; who sets his 
heart much upon matters of very small importance ; who 
has his will aetermined every day by trifles, his ac^oQs 
seldom directed by the reason and nature of things, .an|l 
his passions frequently raised by things of httle moment. 
Where this practice is allowed, it will insensibly warp tlje 
judgment to pronounce little things great, %nd tempt ^you 
to lay a gr^at weight upox\ them. In short, this tempter 
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will incHne you to pass an unjost yahie on almost eyerj 
thing that occurs; and every step you take in this patn 
m just so far out of the way to wisdom. 

XIII. For the same reason have a care of trifling with 
things imiKMrtant and momentous, or of sporting with 
things awnd and sacred : do not indulge a sfpiiit of ridi- 
cule^ as some witty men do on aU occasions and sulrjects. 
This will as unhappily hias the judgment on the other 
side^ and incline you to pass a kw esteem on die most 
▼aluable objects. Whataoerer evil habit we indulge in 
proctice, it will insensibly obtain a power over our under- 
standings and betray us into many errmv. Jocander is 
ready with his jest to answer every thing that he hears; 
he restds books in the same jovial humour^ and has gotten 
the ait of turning every thought and sentence into mer- 
riment. How many awkwaid and irregular judgments 
does this man pass upon solemn subjects, even wnen he 
designs to be grave and in earnest ? His mirth and laugh- 
ing humour is formed into habit and temper, and leads 
his understanding shameihilly astray. You will see him 
wandering in pursuit of a gay flying feather, and he is 
drawn by a sort of ignis faiuus into hog^ and mire almost 
eveiy day of his life. 

XIV. Ever maintain a virtuous and pious frame of 
n>irit : for an indulgence of vicious inclinations debases 
the understanding, and perverts the judgment. Whore- 
dom and wine, and new wine, take away the heart and 
soul and reason of a man. Sensuality ruins the better 
faculties of the mind; an indulgence to appetite and 
passion enfeebles the powers of reason; it makes the 
judgment weak and susceptive of every falsehood, and 
especially of such mistakes as have a tendency towards 
the granflcation of the animal; and it warps the soul 
aside strangely from that stedfast honesty and integrity 
that 'necessarily belongs to the pursuit of truth. It is the 
virtuous man who is in a fair way to wisdom. " God 
gives to those that are good in his sight wisdom, and 
knowledge, and joy." Ecdes. ii. 26. 

Piety towards God, as well as sobriety and virtue, are 
necessary qualifications to make a truly wise and judicious 
man. Qe tibftt ahmdoits religion must act in such a con* 
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tendiotioii to hi* own oonsdence and best jvulgnKnt, that 
be abuses aiid Bpoila the faculty itself. It is thus in the 
nature of things, and it is t&us by the righteous judgment 
qf God: even die pretended sages among the hei£bens, 
vho did not like to retain God in thek laiowledge> they 
were given up to a reprobate mind, *le vh* Ahufxcv an undis-^ 
tjTigMiAing or ii^udicious min^ so that they judged 
JOflWiaistently, and practised mere absurditiesy r& ^n &i4* 
jMrvflh Bom* i» S8. 

And it is the character of itte slaves of antichrist^ 
8 Thess* ii. 10, &c that those '' who receive not the love 
of the truth were exposed to the power of diabolical 
alfidghts and lying wonders*" When divine revelation 
shines and blazes in the fiioe of men with glorious 
evidence, and they wink their eyes against it, the god of 
tins world is sumed to blind them, even in the most 
obvious, common, and sensible things. The great God of 
Heaven, for this cause, sends them strong delusions, that 
lihey should believe a Ue; and the nonsense of transub* 
atantiation in the pqnsh world, is a most glaring, acv 
eomplishmoit of this prophecy, beyond even what could 
have been thought of or expected among creatures wbd 
pretend to reason. 

XV. Watch against the pride of your own reason, and 
• vain conceit of your own intellectual powers, with the 
neglect of divine aid and blessinff. Presume not upon 
great attamments in knowledge by your own 8elf-suf« 
idcncy: those who trust to weir own understandinga 
entirely, are pronounced fools in the word of God ; and it 
is the wisest of men gives them this diaracter, " he thai 
truateth in his own heart is a fool," Prov. xxviiL 86. 
And the same divine writer advises us to '^ trust in the 
Lord with all our heart> and not to lean to our under*, 
standings, nor to be wise in our own eyes," chap. iii. 5. 7« 

Those who, with a neglect of rdigion and dependence 
on God, apply themselves to search out every article in 
< tile things of God by thet mere dint of their own reason, 
have been suffered to run into wild excesses of fodery, 
and strange extravagance of -o^nions. Every one who 
pursues tms vain course^ and wul not aak fbr the conduct 
of God in the study of religion, has just reaacm tp fear he 
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than lie left of Gdd^ and giv«i up ^PKj to 4 tfumwnd 
prgudioes; that he shall be consignea over to the foUiet 
of his own hearty and purrae &b own temporal and 
eternal ruin. And even in common stadies we thottld, 
by humility and dependence^ eng^pe the God of troth on 
our aide. 

XVI. Otter up therefore your daily xequesta to God, 
&e father of lights^ that he would bkat all your attem^ 
and labours in readings atudy, and oQUTemdon. Thmk 
with yourself how eaoly tand how insenaiblyy by one tarn 
of thooghty he can lead you into a large scene of useful 
ideaa : he can teach you to lay hold on a due whidb may 
nude Tour thoughts widi SKRty and ease through all the 
difficulties of an intricate subject Think how easily the 
Author of your beingi can direct your motlMii by his 
pnmdenoe^ so that uie g^ce of an eye^ or a word 
str&ing the ear^ or aaiidden tun of the fancy, shall ood» 
duct you to a train of hajq^y sentiments. By his secret 
and supreme method of government^ he can draw you to 
read audi a treatise^ or oouTene with such a ymon, who 
may give you more light into some deep subject in an 
hour^ than you could obtam by a month of your own 
solitary labour. 

Think with yourself with how much ease the God of 
q^ta cui cast into your minda aome useful anggestionj 
wd give a happy turn to your own thoughta, or the 
thoughts of those with whom you oonverae^ whence yoa 
may derive unspeakable light and satisfaction, in a matter 
that has long j^uzskd and entangled you: he can show 
you a path wmch the vulture's eye has not seen, and lead 
you by some imknown gate or portal, out of a wildemeae 
and labyrinth qi difficulties, wherein you have hem long 
wandermg. 

Impbre constantly his divine grace to point your in^ 
4iUnation to proper studies, and to fix tout heart there. 
He can kera off temptations on the rig^t hand, and on 
the left, both by the course of his providence, Bjod by the 
secret and insensible intimations of his spirit. He can 
guard your understandings from eveiy evil influence of 
apx^miaeeaxe you from the danger of evil books Mid 
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HMD, wUdt nkbt otlMrwioe luns &ial effect, n^ Jetd 
70U Into pemlcMHu miatakes. 
Nor kt ihia Mrt irf idvice foU voAa the c 
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'"0 «mcl™^ . '.VV^ (• the best MndThiK. 
■""k h«S iriKJr^^™*'^' ""rf lift "P thr wte ! 

'« nwath Cometh knowledge and nndemindiiig." 
CHAPTER II. 

^^Inll*"'' """"'■ ""STBDCTION B» LECTDBEt, 
CONVEMSATION, AND BTUny, COMPAEED. 

'*'*d L*wL**?*™*'*"* meMww method, wherdiy the 
•^' obsZP^V'ed in the knowledge of thing., u>d the« 
■«»«li^"^«i. "■<»dinR, bumction by leeturn, con. 
Oianiiet ': .""'."'emtMion ; which Imt, in » mow pecnHm 

Let li gL""*^ «udy. 
«tem yj "«rvej ihe general deflnitioua or deMription* cf 

m ii the notice that we tiJce of aH occnr- 
jn life, whether they are usable or in- 
wiTft, „ :..-"«itCT relating to penona or things, to oar- 
It is this that funtlabea u, even tram 
' & rich -railety of iden and mopodtion^ 
^ : it is br thfai ve know uiat ttte will 

Bpjj^_f?^daee« .T«k, that n«n i, a ffi 

£ar^.^^^iM^ die and are tarried to the graTe, 
0'*^^^^^Wrttion «««**' another. All thoaa 

VJ^C^ ^^'^mwwmsne-.orwhidiwetaMwin 
^V ^^^tjTactXOS any MteWwa of out isflect- 
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men, ytMistt itti^lu odMarwke hate a latal efl^t, tnd Jkucl 
you into pernkious mistakes. 

Nor let this sort of advice £a11 under the censure of 
the godless and profane^ as a mere piece of bigotry or en- 
thusiasm^ dezived from faith and the Bible: for the 
reasons which I have ^ven to support this pious practice, 
of invddnfl the blessing of God on our studies, are derived 
from the fight of nature as well as revdation. He that 
made our souls^ and is the Father of spirits, shall he not 
be supposed to have a most Mendly influence toward the 
instruction and government of them? The Author of 
our rational powers can involve them in darkness when 
he pleases, by a sudden distemper ; or he can abandon 
them to wander into dark and foolish opinions, when they 
are filled with a vain conceit of their own light. He ex^ 
pects to be acknowledged in the common affairs of life; 
and he does as certainly expect it in the superior operations 
of the mind, and in the search of knowledge and truth. 
The very Greek heathens, by the light of reason, were 
taught to say, *isx aio; ijfx««A*<^<*> A^d ue Latins, ' A J**ve 
prineipitim Muta,' In works of learning they thought 
il necessary to begin with God. Even the poets call 
upon the muse as a goddess to assist them in their com- 
positions. 

The first lines of Homer, in his Iliad, and his Odysseyy 
the first line of Musaeus, in his song of Hero and Leander, 
the beginning of Heiioc^ in his poem of Weeks and Days, 
and several others, furnish us with sufficient examples of 
this kind; nor does Ovid leaye out this piece of de» 
votion, as he begins his stories of the Metamorphosis. 
Chiistianity so mu^h the more obliges us, by the precepts 
of scripture, to invoke the assistance of the true God in 
all our labours of the mind, for the improvement of our<* 
sdves and others. • Bishop Saunderso^ says, that study 
without prayer is athekm^ aa wdl as that prayer without 
study ia presumption. And we are still more abundantly 
enoouraged by we testimony of those who have ackno^v- 
ledged, from their own experience, that sincere prayer 
was no hindrance to their studies: they have gotten 
more knowledge sometimes. upon thdr knees, than by 
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^<lr'kboldr in pctuAig a fHri^of Audion; md tbef 
haTe left this observation fiir mtch ai follow, Btm &r6ii€ 
esi befte studuuse^ Vtvrmg is the best itadjing. 

To conclude^ let inauBtry and derotlon Join together, 
and you need not doubt toe happy succeiM, Pror. iL S. 
^ !ndine thine ear to wisdom; apply thine heart to nn^ 
deratanding: ay after knowledge, and lift up thy tdoe: 
A^k h^ aa silver, and search for her as fbr hidden 
treasures; then shalt thou understand the i&et of thd 
Lmrd/' &c. which is '' the beginning of wisdom." It la 
'* the Lord who gives wisdom even to the simple, vcA 
out of his mouth oometh knowledge and understanding.** 



CHAPTER II. 

OaSBEVATIOKj KEADINO, INSTaUCTION BT LECTURES^ 
CONVEESATlONj AND STUDY, COMPARED. 

Treke are five eminent means or methods whereby the 
mind is improved in the knowledge of things, and these 
are, observation, reading, instruction by lectores, con-* 
venation, and meditation ; which last, in a most peculiar 
manner, is called study. 

Let us survey the general definitions or descriptions of 
them aU. 

I. Observation is the notice that we take of all occur- 
rences in human life, whether they are sensible or in- 
tellectual, whether relating to persons or things, to our- 
selves or others. It is this that furnishes us, even from 
our infancy, with a rich variety of ideaa and nropositions^ 
words and phrases: it is by this we know uiat fire will 
bum, that the sun gives lig^t, that a horse cats grass> 
that an acom jwoduces an edk, that man is a being 
CEpiAkle of reasoning and discourse, liiat our Judgment la 
Ireak, that our mistakes are many, that our sorrows are 
great, liiat our bodies die and are carried to the grave, 
and that one generation succeeds another. All those 
tfaings whidi we see, which we hear or feel, which we 
perceive by sense or consdousnees, or whidi we know in 
a direct manner, with scarce any exereise of our reflect- 

c3 
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ing'f$evl6m, or our rancmiiig p^^euj. mty be Jsi<MtA 
luulez the general luane of observatioD. 

When inis obseryation relates to any thii^ that imme* 
diately ooncems ouraelyea^ and of which we are^oon- 
aciouB, it may be called experience. So I am said fei> 
know or experience that I aave in mysdf a power of 
thinkings fearii^ loying^ &c. that I have appetites and 
passions working in me^ and many personal occurrenoea 
naTe attended me in this life. 

Observation therefore indudes all that Mr. Locke 
means by sensation and reflection. 

When we are searcbing out the nature or properties .of 
any being by various methods of trials^ or when we apply 
some active powers^ or set some causes to work to observe 
what effects they would produce^ this sort of observation 
is called experiment. So when I throw a bullet into 
water^ I find it sinks ; and when I throw the same bullet 
into quicksilver^ I see it swims : but it I beat out this 
bullet into a thin hollow shape^ like a dish^ then it will 
swim in die water too. So when I strike. two flints to- 
Ipether, I find they produce fire: when I throw a seed 
mto the earth, it grows vm into a plant* 

All these belong to the first method of knowledge: 
which I shall call observation. 

IL Reading is that meana or method of knowledge 
whereby we acquaint ourselves with what other me& 
have written, or published to the world in their writii^. 
These arts of reading and writing are of infinite ad- 
vantage ; for by them we aie mad^ partakers of the sen- 
timenta, observatiQiis, reaaoniOM 4md impfomementa of 
aU the learned world, in theimost remote nations, and-ia 
former ages ahnost from the. b^inning of mankind. 

III. ^iibtie or.piii^nlei.i^ystffreaiare, such YeAeXAa* 
stiuctians as are gjiven by.adMsbffir^wlttle the kamen 
attend in silenoe.* This i« ,A» wa^r of learning ndigwn 
f|9omitbe pulpit; OKI of iphilos^hj.ar theology (from due 
pofessor's chair ; or tof jnatheraaticiy byi a ^teacher shov^ 
ing us various theorems or problems, i, e, speculations or 
practices by demonstration and operation, with aU the 
instrumenti of art necessary to those aperatMn& 

IV. ConvezBation is another method of improving our 
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nmidty -whetem, Vy nAtaal ^Bgoonn^ add inquiry^ we 
leani the sentimeiito of oAera^ as wdl as communicate 
eor aendmentB to othera, in the tame n«nner. Some* 
times indeed^ though hoih parties speak by turns, yet 
the advantage is only on one side, as when a teacher and 
8 learner meet and discourse together: but frequently 
the profit is mutual. Under thu head of oonyersation 
we may also rank disputes of various kinds. 

V. Meditation or study includes all those exercises 
of the mind, whereby we render all the former methods 
useful for our increase m true knowledge and wisdom. 
It is by meditation we come to confirm our memory of 
things that pass through our thoughts in the occunrences 
of lifip in our own experiences, and in the observations we 
make. It is by meditation diat we draw various in« 
ferences, and establish in our minds general principles of 
knowledge. It is by meditation that we compare the 
various ideas which we derive from our senses, or from 
the operations of our souls, and join them in propositions. 
It is by meditation that we fix in our memory whatsoever 
we learn, and form our own judgment of the truth or 
fklsehood, the strength or weakness, of what others speak 
or write. It is meditation or study, that draws out lonff 
chains of ai^^ument, and searches and finds deep and 
difficult truths which before lay concealed in darkness. 

It would be a needless thii^ to prove, that our own 
sectary meditations, together with tne few observations 
that the most part of mankind are capable of making, 
are not sufficient^ of themselves^ to leaa us into the at- 
tainmoit of any considerable preportion of knowledge, at 
lesBt in an age so madi improved astmrs is, without the 
assistance of conversation and reading, and other proper 
isscructjons tluit ai«< to be aittaiAed in our days. Yet 
each of these five aethoda have^heir peculiar advantages, 
wliBBal^ they assist each other*; and their- peculiar de- 
feats, which hum need ta be supplied by lAie other's 
assisUiao&r Let us taraceever some of the particular ad* 
vantages of each.' 

I. One method of improving the mind is observation, 
and the advantages ef it are tl^ser 

1. It is owing to observation, that our mind is fur- 
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nifihed with fSbe first simple and complex idea^. tt Is 
diis lays the ground- work and foundation of all know- 
ledge^ and makes us capable of using any of the other 
methods for improving tne mind: for if we did not attain 
a variety of sensible and intellectual ideas by the sensations 
of outward objects^ by the consciousness of our own ap^ 
petites and passions^ pleasures and pain^ and by inward 
experience of the actings of our own spirits^ it would be 
impossible either for men or books to t^u^ us an^ thing. 
It is observation that must give us our first ideas of 
things, as it includes in it sense and consciousness. 

2. All our knowledge derived from observation, wheihef 
it be of single ideas or of propositions, is knowlec^e gotten 
at first hand. Hereby we see and know things as they 
are, or as they appear to us ; we take the impressions of 
them on our minds from the original objects themsdves^ 
which eive a clearer and stronger conception of things : 
these ioeas are more lively, and the propositions (at least 
in many cases) are much more evident. Whereas, what 
knowledge we derive from lectures, reading, and con- 
versation, is but the copy of other men's ideas, that is^ 
ihe picture of a picture; and it is one remove further 
from the originaL 

3. Another advantage of observation is, that we may 
gain knowledge all the day long, and every moment A 
our lives ; and every moment of our existence we may be 
adding something to our intellectual treasures thereby, 
except only while we are asleep, and even then the re-> 
membrance of our dreaming will teach us some truths^ 
and lay a foundation for a better acquaintance with 
human nature, both in the powers and in the frailtied 
of it. 

II. The next way of improving the mind is by reading, 
and the advantages of it are such as these : 

1 . By reading we acquaint ourselves, in a very extensive 
manner, with the affiurs, actions, and thoughts of ihe 
living and the dead, in the most remote nations, and in 
most distant ages, and that with as much ease as tboiifgh 
thev lived in our own ase and nation. By reading of 
books we may learn something from all parts of mankind ; 
whereas by observation we learn all from ourselves, and 
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(mly what qpsaies within our own direct cognisance; by 

oon^erfation we can only e^joy the assistance of a yery 
few po-sonfli, viz. those who are near us, and live at tfaie 
sam^ time when we do, that is, our neighbours and con- 
temporaries; but our knowledge is mucn more narrowed 
stilly if we confine ourselves merely to our own solitary 
reasonings, without much observation or reading: for 
theli all our improvement must arise only from our own 
mward powers and meditations. 

% By reading we leam not only the actions and the 
sentiments of dmferent nations «id ages, but we tranrfer 
to ourselves the knowledge and improvements of the 
most learned men, the wisest and the best of mankind, 
when or wheresoever they lived: for though many books 
have been written by weak and injudicious persons, yet 
the most of those books which have obtained great re- 
putation in the worlds are the products of sreat and wise 
men in their several ages and nations : wnereas we can 
obtain the conversation and instruction of those only who 
are within the reach of our dwelling, or our acquaintance^ 
whether they are wise or unwise; and sometimes that 
narrow sphere scarce affords any person of great eminence 
in wisdom or learning, unless our instructor happen to 
have this d^u'acter. And as for our own study and me- 
ditations, even when we arrive at some good degrees of 
learning, our advantage for further improvement in 
knowlecbe by them is still far more contracted than what 
we mayderive from reading. 

3. when we read good authors we leam the best, the 
n^ost laboured, and most refined sentiments, even of Uiose 
wise and learned men; for they have stuc&ed hard, and 
have committed to writing their maturest thoughts, and 
the result of their long study and experience: whereas by 
eonviersation, and in some lectures^ we obtain many times 
only the present thoughts of our tutors or friends, which 
(tbou^ they may be bright and useful) yet, at first 
perhaps, mav be sudden and indigested^ and are mere 
fiints which nave risen to no maturity. 

4. It is another advantage of reading, that we may 
review what we have read; we may consult the page 
again and again^ and meditate on it^ at successive seasons^ 
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in €na WKeeat and Tetiied haaoi, liavhig'die book ttimyt 
at hand: but what we obtain by oonvenation and ift 
lectures^ is oftentimes lost again as soon as the oompany 
breaks xxp, at at least when tlie day yanishesy unless we 
ha^ppen to have the talent of a gpod monory^ or qtdddy 
retire and note down what remarkables we Kave found in 
those discourses. And for the same reason^ and for the 
want of retiring and writing, many a learned man has 
lost seyeral useful meditations of ois own, and could 
never recall them again. 

III. The adyaatages of yerbal instructionB by pubUe 
or private lectures are these : 

1. There is somediing more ([^rightly, more delightM 
and entertaining in the fivinff discouiBe cMf a wise, learned^ 
and well-quali£d teacher, than there is in the rilent and 
sedentary practice of reading. The very turn of yoice^ 
the good pronunciation, and the polite and alliiriBg man- 
ner which some teachers have attained, will engage the 
attention, keep the soul fixed, and convey and insinuate 
into the mind the ideas of things in a more lively and 
£Drcible way, than the mere reading of books m tbe 
silence and retirement of the closet. 

2. A tutor or instructor^ when he paraphrases and ex* 
plains other authors, can mark out the precise point of 
difficulty or controvarsy^ and unfold it. He can show 
you which paragraphs are of greatest importance, and 
which are of less moment. lie can teach his heaiera 
what authors, or what parts of an author, are best worthi 
reading on any particular subject, and thus save his dk« 
dples much time and pains, by shortei^ng die labours of 
their doeet and private studies. He can show you what 
were the doctrines of the; andents, in a compendium^ 
which perhaps would cost much labour and the perusal 
of many books to attain. He can inform you what neW' 
doctrines or sentiments are arising in the world before 
they come to be public; as well as acquaint you with 
his own private thoughts, and his own experiments andi 
observations, which never were, and perhaps never wiU 
be, published to the world, and yet may be very valuaUe 
and useful. 

3. A living instructpr can convey to our senses jthosd 
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nodoiis with wbidi he would fimush our minds, when 
he teaches us natural philcsoi^y, or most parts of mathe- 
matical learning. He can make the experiments before 
our eyes. He can describe figures and diagrams, point 
to the lines and angles, and make out the demonstration 
in a more intelligible manner by sensible means, which 
cannot so well be done by mere reading, even though we 
should have the same figures lying in a book befnre our 
eyes. A living teacher, therefore, is a most necessary 
lielp in these studies. 

I might add also, that even where the subject of dis- 
course is moral, logical, or rhetorical, &c. and which does 
not directly come under the notice of our senses, a tutor 
majr explsln his ideas by such familiar examples, and 
plain or simple similitudes, as seldom find place in books 
and writings. 

4. When an instructor in his lectures delivers any 
matter of diffiouky, or expresses himself m such a manner 
■8 aeems obscure, so that you do not take up his ideas 
dearly or fuUy, you have opportunity, at least when the 
leeture is finishol, or at other proper seasons, to inquire 
how such a sentence shoidd be understood, or how such 
a difficulty may be explained and removed. 

K there be permission given to free converse with the 
tutor, either in the midst of the lecture, or rather at the 
end of it, concerning any doubts or difficulties that occur 
to the hearer, this orings it veiy near to conversation or 
discourse. 

IV. Conversation is the next method of improvement, 
and it is attended with the following advantages : 

When we converse familiarly with a learned friend, 
we have his own help at hand to exjdain to us every 
word and sentiment that seems obscure in his discourse, 
and to inform us of his whole meaning ; so that we are 
in much less danger of mistaking his sense : whereas in 
books, whatsoever is really obscure may also abide always 
obscure without remedy, since the autnor is not at hand, 
that we may inquire his sense. 

If we mistake the meaning of our friend in con versation> 
we are quickly set right again ; but in reading, we many 
times go on in the same mistime, and are not capable o£ 
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recoverinff oorselyes from it Thence it Cinnes to pass 
that we have so many contests in all ages about the 
meaning of ancient authors^ and especially the sacred 
writers. Happy should we be, could we hut converse 
with Moses, Isaiah, and St Paul, and consult the pro- 
phets and apostles, when we meet with a difficult text ! 
but that glorious conversation is reserved for the ages of 
future blessedness. 

S. When we are discoursing upon any theme with 
a friend, we may propose our doubts and objections 
against his sentiments, and have them solved and an- 
swered at once. — ^The difficulties that arise in our minds 
may be removed by one enlightening word of our cor- 
respondent ; whereas in reading, if a difficulty or question 
arise in our thoughts which the author has not happened 
to mention, we must be content without a present answer 
or solution of it Books cannot speak. 

S. Not only the doubts which arise in the mind upon 
any sutject of discourse are easily proposed and solved in 
conversation, but the very difficulties we meet with in 
books, and in our private studies, may find a relief by 
frien^y conference. We may pore upon a knotty point 
in solitary meditation many months without a solution, 
because perhaps we have gotten into a wrong tract of * 
thought ; and our labour (while we are pursuing a false 
scent) is not only useless and unsuccessM, but it leads 
lis perhaps into a long train of error for want of being 
corrected in the first step. But if we note down this di£ 
ficulty when we read it, we may propose it to an inge- 
nious correspondent when we see him; we may be re- 
lieved in a moment, and find the difficulty vanii^: he 
beholds the object perhaps in a different view, sets it 
before us in ^te another light, leads us at once into 
evidence and truth, and that with a delightful surprise. 

4. Conversation calls out into light what has been 
lodged in all the recesses and secret chambers of the 
Bom: by occadonal hints and incidents it brings old 
useful notions into remembrance; it unfolds and displays 
the hidden treasures of knowledge with which reading, 
observation, and study, had heSote fiimished the mina. 
By 'muttial disoonrsey ^he wml is $mkeMd and alltuned to 
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bring forth its hoaids «f knowledge, and it learns how to 
render them most useful to mankind* A man of vast 
reading without oonyersation, is hke a miser^ who lives 
only to himself. 

5. In free and friendly conversation^ our intellectual 
j^wers are more animated, and our spirits act with a su- 
pericHT vigour in the quest and pursuit of unknown truths. 
There is a sharpness and tegadty of thouffht that at- 
tends oonversaAion, beyond what we find whilst we are 
OuA up reading and musing in our retirements. Our 
sottla may be serene in solituoe, but not sparklii^ thoush 
p^haps we are emj^yed in reading the works of tne 
brightest writers. Often has it happened in free dis- 
course, that new thoughts are strangely struck out, and 
the seeds of truth sparkle and blaze through the com- 
pany, which in cahn and silent reading would never have 
been excited. By conversation you will both ^ve and 
receive this benefit; as fiints, when put into motion, and 
striking against each other, produce Uving fire on both 
sides, which would never have arisen from the same hard 
makarials in a state of rest. 

6. In generous conversation, amoi^t ingenious and 
learned men, we have a ^reat advantage of proposing our 
private opinions, and of bringing our own sentiments to 
the test, and learning in a more compendious and safer 
way what the world will judge o£ them, how mankind 
will receive them, what objections may be raised against 
than, what defects there are in our scheme, and how to 
correct our own mistakes; which advantages are not so 
easy to be obtained by our own private meditations : for 
the pleasure we take m our own notions, and the passion 
of self-love^ as well as the narrowness of our views, 
tempt us to pass too favourable an opinion on our own 
sofames ; whereas the variety of genius in our several as- 
aociates, will pive happy notices how our opinions will 
aland in the view of mankind. 

• , 7. It ia also another considerable advantage of con- 
Tcprsatimi, that it fiimidies the student with the know- 
ledge of men and the ai&irs of life, as reading furnishes 
tgim wij^ book l^anplog. A man who dwells all his days 
apuiyigibo^ «^ kme Jimsosnd to^sther a* vaatheap of 
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notioBS ; but he may be a mere sdb«bur^ whkh is a eoiH 
temptible sort of character in the world, A hermit^ who 
has been shut up in his cell in a college, has contracted a 
sort of mould and rust upon his soul, and all his airs of 
behaviour have a certain awkwardness in them; but 
these awkward airs are worn away by d^ees in oom- 

ry : the rust and the moi^ are filed and brushed off 
polite conversation. The scholar now becomes a 
citizen or a gentlemui, a neighbour and a friend; he 
leams how to dress his sentiments in the fairest colours, 
as well as to set them in the strcn^est light. Thos he 
brings out his notions with honour ; he makes some use 
of them in the world, and improves the theory by the 
practice. 

But before we proceed too far in finishing a bright 
character by conversation, we should consider that some* 
thing else is necessary besides an acquaintance with men 
and books: and therefore I add, 

v. Mere lectures, reading, and conversation, without 
thinking, are not sufficient to make a man of Imowledge 
and wisdom. It is our own thought and reflection, stuc^ 
and meditation, must attend aS the other methods of 
improvement, and pofect tfayem. It carries these advan« 
lages with it: 

1. lliough observation and instruction, readins, and 
conversation, may furnish us with many ideas ox men 
and thii^, yet it is our own meditation, and the labour 
of our own thoughts, that must form our judgment o£ 
things* Our own thoughts should join or di^oin these 
ideas in a proposition for ourselves : it is our own mind 
that must judge for ourselves concerning the agreement 
or disasreement of ideas, and form propositions of truth 
out of them. Reading and conversation may acquamt ua 
with many truths, ana with many arguments to support 
them, but it is our own study and reasoning that must 
determine whether these propositions are true, and 
whether these aiguments are just and solid. 

It is confessed there are a thousand things which our 
eves have not seen, and which would never come within 
tne reach of our personal and immediate knowledge and 
observation, because of the distance of times and places; 
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tliese mmt be known by consulting other pefsons ; ind 
that is done either in their writingB or in their diicoiinet. 
But mfter all, let ihis be a fixed point with us^ that it in 
our own reflection and judgment most determine how 
far we should reoeiTe that wmch books or men inform ns 
of^ and how far they are worthy of oar assent and credit. 

2. It is meditatian and stady that transfers and con- 
▼eys the notions and sentiments of odiers to oursdyes^ so at 
to make them pnmerly omr own. It is our own judgment 
upon them^ as well as our memory of ^em^ that makea 
them become our own property. It does as it were con- 
coct onr intellectttsl food^ and turns it into a part of oar« 
selyes: lust as a man may call his limbs and his flesh his 
own^ whether he borrowed the materials from the ox or 
the she^, from tJie lark or the lobster: whether he de- 
liyed it from com or milk, the fruits of the trees^ or the 
heibs and roots of the earth ; it is aU now beomie one 
substance with himself, and he wields and manages thoso 
muscles and limbs for his own proper purposes, whidi 
once were the substance of other animals or yegetables; 
that yery substance which last week was graadng in the 
field or swimming in the sea, waying in the milk-pail or 
growing in the garden, is now become part of the man. 

3. By study and mutation we improye the hints that 
we haye acqmred by obseryation, conyersation, and read- 
ing : we take more time in thinking, and by the labour 
of the mind we penetrate deeper into the themes of know- 
ledge^ and carry our thoughts sometimes much farther on 
many sulnects, than we eyer met with, either in the 
books of the dead or discourses of the Hying. It is our 
own reasoning that draws out one truth from another^ 
and forms a whole scheme or science from a few hinta 
which we borrowed elsewhere. 

By a suryey of these thin^ we may jusdy cbnchide^ 
that he who spends all his tone in hearing lectures^ or 
poring upon books, without obseryation, meditation, or 
conyerse, will haye but a mere historical knowledge of 
learning, and be able only to tdl what others bare known 
or said on the subject : he that lets all his time flow away 
in conyersation, without due obseryation, reading, or 
study, will gain but a slight and superficial knowledge. 
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which will be in danffer of vanishing with the voice of 
the speaker : and he tnat confines himself merely to his 
closet^ and his own narrow observation of things^ and is 
taught only by his own solitary thoughts^ without in- 
struction by lectures^ readings or free conversation^ will 
be in danger of a narrow spirit, a vain conceit of himself^ 
and an unreasonable contempt of others ; and after all, 
he will obtain but a very limited and imperfect view and 
knowledge of things, and he will seldom learn how to 
make that knowledge usefuL 

These five methods of improvement should be pur- 
sued jointly, and go hand in hand, where our circum- 
stances are so happy as to find opportunity and conve- 
nijency to e^joy them all : though I must give my opinion 
that two of them, viz. reading and memtation, should 
employ much more of our time than public lectures, or 
conversation and discourse. As for observation, we may * 
be always acquiring knowledge that way, whether we 
are alone or in company. 

But it will be for our further improvement, if we go 
over all these five methods of obtaining knowledge more 
distinctly and more at large, and see what special ad- 
vances in useful science we may draw from them alL 



CHAPTER III. 

aULES RELATING TO OBSERVATION. 

Though observation, in the strict sense of the word, 
and as it is distinguished from meditation and study, is 
the first means of improvement, and in its strictest sense 
does not include in it any reasonings of the mind upon 
the things which we observe, or inferences drawn from 
them; vet the motions of the mind are so exceeding 
swift, tnat it is hardly possible for a thinking man to 
gain experiences or oliservations without making some 
secret and short reflections upon them: And therefore, in 
giving a few directions concerning this method of im- 
provement, I shall not so narrowly confine myself to the 
first mere impression of objects on the mind by observe- 
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tion; but indude also some hints which lefaite to the 
first, most easy and obvioas reflectioDS or reasoning which 
arise from them. 

I. Let the enlargement of your knowled^ be one con- 
stant Tiew and design in life ; since there is no time or 
place, no transactions^, occurrences, or engagements in 
life, which exdnde us from this method of improving the 
mind. When we are alone, even in darkness and aUence, 
we may converse with our own hearts, observe the work- 
ing of our own spirits, and reflect upon the inward mo- 
tions of our own passions in some of tne latest oceurreneea 
in life; we may acquaint ourselves with the powers and 
pri^erties, the tendendes and inclinations both of body 
and spirit, and gain a more intimate knowledge of our- 
sdves. When we are in company, we may discover some- 
thing more of human nature, ii human passions and 
follies, and of human affidrs, vices and virtues, by con- 
versing with mankind, and observing their conduct. 
Nor is there any thing more vahiable than the knowledge 
of oursdves, and the knowledge of men, except it be the 
knowledge of God who made us, and oar rebtion to him 
as our Governor. 

When we are in the house or the dty, wheresoever we 
turn our eves, we see the works of men | when we are 
abroad in toe country, we behold mote of the works of 
God. The skies and the ground above and beneath vm, 
and the animal and vegetable world round about us, may 
entertain our observatum with ten thousand varieties. 

Endeavour therefore to derive some instruction or imp* 
provement of the mind from every thing which you see 
or hear, ftom every thing which occurs in human life> 
from every thing within you or without you. 

Fetch down some knowledge from the douds, the 
stars, the sun, the moon, and the revolutions of all the 
planets. Dig and draw up some valuable meditations 
from the depths of the eartib, and search them through- 
the vast oceans of water. Extract some intellectual im«« 
provements frxmi the minerals and metals; from the 
wonders of nature among the vegetables and herbe, trees 
and flowers. Learn some lessons from the birds and the 
beasts, and the meanest insect. Read the wisdom of God, 
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and his itdioainble eontrifanoe in them all: read his si* 
mighty pofwer^ his rich and various goodness^ in all the 
works of his hands. 

' From the day and the ni^t^ the hours and the flying 
minutes^ learn a wise improvement of time^ «ad he wi^eh** 
fill to seize ever^ opportuni^ to increase in knowledge. 

From the vicissitudes andf revolutions of nations and 
families^ and fiiom the various occurrences of the worlds 
learn the instability of mortal affiiirs, the uncertainty of 
life^ the certainty of death. Frcnn a coffin and a funeral, 
learn to meditate upon your own departure. 

From the vices and follies of others^ observe what is 
hateful in them; consider how such a practice looks in 
another person, and remember that it looks as ill or worse 
in yourself. From the virtue of others, learn somethii^ 
worthy of your imitation. 

From the deformity, the distress, or calamity of others, 
derive lessons of thankfulness to God, and hymns of 
grateful praise to your Creator, Governor, and Bene- 
Sictor, wno has formed you in a better mould, and 
guarded yon trom those evils. Learn also the sacred 
lesson of contentment in your own estate, imd compas- 
sion to your neighbour under his miseries. 

From your natural powers, sensations/judgment, me« 
mory, hands, feet, &c. make this inference, that they 
were not given you for nothing, but for some useful em- 
ployment to the honour of yoiu- Maker, and for the good 
of your fellow creatures, as well as for your own best in- 
terest and final happiness. 

From the sorrows, the pains, the sicknesses, and suf- 
ferings that attend you, learn the evil of sin, and the im- 
perfection of your present state. From your own sins 
and follies, learn the patience of God tovmtd you, and the 
practice of humility toward God and man. 

Thus from every appearance in'Sature, and fixna every 
oocurreBoe of life, you may derive natural^ moral, and v^ , 
tigious observations, to entertain your minds, as well aa 
rcues of conduct in tilie affiiirs relating to this life and that 
which is to come. 

II. In order to furnish the mind with a rich variety of 
ideas, the laudable curiosity of young people should be 
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indukbd aad {(ratified^ zather Uian diacoimcod. It is a 
yery hopeful sign in young penons^ to aeo mm curious 
in observing^ and inquisitiye in searching into the greatest 
part of thii^ that occur; nor should such an inquiring 
temper be nowned into silence^ nor be rigorously re* 
Btramed^ but should rather be satisfied by proper answers 
given to all those qumes. 

For this reason also, where time and fortune allow 
ity young people should be led into company at proper 
seasons, should be carried abroad to see the fields, end 
the woods, and the rivers, the buildings, towns, and cities 
distant fh>m their own dwelling ; they should be enter- 
tained with the sight of strange birds, beasts, fishes, in- 
sects, vegetables, and productions both of nature and art 
of every kind, whether they are the products of their 
own or foreign nations: and in due time, where Pro- 
vidence gives oppcMTtuni^, they may travel under a wise 
inspector or tutor to dii^ent parts of the world for the 
same end, that they may bring home treasures of use* 
ful knowledge. 

III. Among all these observations write down what is 
most remarkable and imcommon: reserve these remarks 
in store for proper occasions^ and at proper seasons take 
a review of them. Such a jmractice will give you a habit 
of useful thinking ; this will secure the workings of your 
soul from running to waste; and by this means even 
your looser moments will turn to happy account both 
here and hereafter. 

And whatever useful observations have been made, 
let -them be at least some part of the subject of your con- 
versation among your Mends at next meeting. 

Let the drcumstances or situations in life be what or 
where they wiU^ a man should n^ver n^lect this im-^ 

Eovement which may be dorived^from cilwervation. • Let 
m travel into the Baat or West Ind^Sy aadf fulfil the 
dwdssiof ibe military or the mercaujtile li|e thwe^;. let 
him: rove through the eartl^ or the seas, for/his<9wa hu- 
mour as a traveller^ or pursue his diversions in what part 
of the world he pleases as a gentleman : let prosperous or 
adverse fortune call him to the most distant parts of the 
globe; still let him carry on his knowledge and the im- 
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ptW Mu e m of In* mud by wte olwu i ali iM. bi dae 
tiiDe, by this means, he msj render hmndf Htnc way 
oaeAil to the aodetira of roankhid. 

TbeobaUino, in hn jom^er jean. Tinted ihe Cofots 
of NOTway on the ucount of tnde and timber, md b^ 
sidm hia proper obmrntiaim of the growtb of inrm <m 
those sOTthem mmuilauu, he kamed dicve wm • Mrt of 
pec^e called Ffns, in thote confine* vbidi btader upon 
Sweden, irhooe hdiilation is in die wsodt: and he Uved 
aft^nrardi to ^ve a good account of than ndsMneaf 
their nutoms to tbe Royal SodMf fbr the trnpravaimt 
of natonl knowMee. Pntetdi waa taken capti*e into 
Turkey in his yonu, and iraTeBed wMi hi* nasln in 
thdrlMly^ilgt'nni^ to Mecca, wfaer^ be became mora 
intdligent m die f^ms, ceremonies, and fodttic* ot tha 
Mahometan wonhip, than perbap* any ftittm knew 
before ; and by hi* mannsCTipt* we an mote aeqnamted 
in this hwt century with the Tmtisb taoedc, than any 
Mte who had ever isfemied us. 

IV. Let uB keep our mindi at free as poraiUe from 
paadons and prdndices ; for theae will give among tun 
to our obserratumi bodi on penont and thing*, l^e 
eyes of a man in the jauodiee make yellow obaenalicm 
en every thing; and the bddI tinetorcd aridt any paaaioii 
er prgndice, difitasea a fidse tohttt 9Kt the te^ ap- 
pearances of things, and fisgoisea many of d>e cnnmoB 
•ecivrences of life : it never bebtdds thii^ in a tnw 
light, nor niffirs them to wpear aa tiiey are. When- 
aoever, therefore, you would make proper obaervatiaDB, 
kt leV, with all its inSuencea, stand aside aa Ar aa po^ 
aifale : abatract Ttmr own iutereat and your own amcem 
frcm them, ana bid all friendahipe and enmitita stand 
aloof and keep out of the way. In the ohaerratianB that 
ymt make rebiting to persma and thinga. 

If dkia rale were well obeyed, we sboold lie miidi 

. the false judgment* 
mfy to mingle with 
pereona ! How oftoi 
: upon the actiana of 
of them in an eril 
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poation and in an unhappy li^^tl And by this means 
we fonn a worse opinion of our nejghboors than they 
deserve ; while at me same time pride and self-flattery 
tempt us to make unjust obserrations on ourselves in our 
own fiivour. In all the favourable judgments we pass 
concerning oiuselves, we should allow a uttle abatement 
on this account. 

v. In making your obaervations on persons^ take care 
of indulging that busy curiosity which is ever inquiring 
into private and domestic affiur^^ with an endless itch S 
learning the secret history of families. It is but seldom 
that such a ^ying curiosity attains any valuable ends ; 
it often begets suspicions, j^ousies, ana disturbances in 
households^, and it is a frequent temptation to persons to 
defame their neighbours: some persons cannot nelp tell- 
ing what they know ; a. busybody is most liable to become 
a tattler upon every occasion. 

VI. Let your oDservaticm even of persons and their 
conduct be chiefly designed in order to lead you to a 
better acquaintance with thinss, particularly with human 
nature ; and to inform you what to imitate and what to 
avoid, rather than to furnish out matter for the evil 
passions of the mind, or the impertinencies of discourse 
and reproaches of the tongue. 

VII. Though it may be proper somethnes to mske 
your observations conceWng j^^ns as weU as things, 
the subject of your discourse in learned or useful con- 
versation, yet what remarks you make on particular 
persons, especially to their disadvantage, should for the 
most part ne hid in your own breast, till some just and 
apparent occasion, some necessary call of Providence leads 
you to speak to them. 

K die character or conduct which you observe be 
greatly culpable, it should so much the less be published. 
You may treasure up such remarks of the iolMes, in- 
decencies, or vices of your neighbours, as may be a con- 
stant guard against your practice of the same, without 
exposing the reputation of your neighbour on that ac- 
count. It is a good old. rule, that our conversation 
should rather be laid out on things than on persons ; and 
this rule should generally be observed, imless names be 
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concealed^ wherefloever the Ikttltt or fdlMeB of numldiid 
are our preaent theme. 

Our late Archbishop TiUotaon has written a small^ but 
excelleBt discourse, on eril speaking, wherein he ad^ 
mirably ejLphdns, limits, and applies, dut general apo» 
stolic precept. Speak evil of no man. Tit. iii. 8. 

VIII. Be not too hasty to erect general theories from 
a few particular obaerTatiODs, appearances, or experiments. 
This is what the logicians cdl a fSdse induction. Whea 
general obsecrations are 'drawn from so nuiny particulars 
as to become certain and indubitable, these are jewels of 
knowledge, comprehending great tceasure in a little room : 
but they are therefore to be made with the greater care 
and caution, lest errors become large and dinuaiTe, if we 
ihould mistake in these general noticms. 

A hasty determination of some uniyersal principles, 
without a due survey of all the particular cases wnich 
fliay be induded in them, is the way to lay a trap for our 
own understandings, in tibeir pursuit of any subject, snd 
we shall often be taken captives into mistake and fals^ 
hood. Niveo in his youth observed, that on three Christ** 
mas-days together there fell a good quantity of snow, and 
now hath writ it down in his almanack, as a part a£ his 
wise remarks on the weather, that it will always snow at 
C^ristmasb £ur(»i, a young lad, took notice ten times, 
that there was a sWp frost when the wind was in the 
north^^east; therefore m the middle of last July he almost 
expected it should freezoi because the weathercocks showed 
him a north-east wind; and he was still more disap* 
pouHed, when he found it a very sultry season. It is the 
same hasty judgment that ham thrown scandal on a 
whole nation for the sake of some culpable duuncters 
belcmging to several narticular natives of that country; 
whereas all the Frenchmen are not gay and airy ; all tke 
Italians are not jealous and revengeful ; nor are all the 
English overrun with the spleen. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



OF BOasS AND BXilBUfe. 



I. The world is full of books; bat there are multitudes 
wliidi are so ill written, they were nerer worth any man's 
reading : and there are thousands more which may be 
good in their land, yet are worth nothing when the 
month or year, or occasion is past for which they were 
written. Othm may be valuable in themselves for some, 
apecial purpose, or in some peculiar science ; but are not 
fit to be perused by any but those who are engaged in 
that particular science or business. To what use is it for 
a divine or physician^ or a tradesman, to read over the 
hu^ volumes of repots of judged cases in the kw ! or 
lor a lawyer to learn Hebrew, tmd read the Rabbins ? It 
is of vast advantage for improvement of knowledge, and 
saving time, for a young man to have the most proper 
books for hk reading recommended by a judicious friend. 

II. Books of importance of any land, and especially 
complete treatises on any subject, should be first read in 
a mora general and cursory manner, to leam a little what 
the treatise promises, and what you may expect from the 
writer's manner and skill. And ttxr this end I would advise 
always, that the preface be read, and a survey taken of the 
table of contents, if there be one, bef<nre the fir$t survey 
of the book. By this means you will not only be better 
fitted to give the book the first reading, but vou will be 
much assisted in your second perusal of it, wnich should 
V ione with greater attention and delibenition, and vou. 

i^am with move ease and readiness what the author 

is to teach. In your reading, mark what is new w 

•n to you before, and review those diapters, pages, 

/raphs. Unless a reader has an uncommon and 

.entive memory, I may venture to affirm, that 

' scarce any book or chapter worth reading once, 

>ot worthy of a second perusal. At least to take a 

review of all the lines or paragraphs which you 

and make a recollection of the aectian a which 

•aght truly valuable. 
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Here I vfoaid be undcntood to speak only of humni' 
sathors^ and not of the sacred and inspired writingB. In 
tbese our bosiness is only to find oat the tme sense, and 
Tuiderstand the true meaning of the paragroph and p^e, 
-and our assent is then bound to follow wbenwe are bef(N!e 
satisfied that the writing is divine. Yet I might add 
also, that even this is sufficient evidence to demand our 
assent. 

But in the oompoeures of men, remember you are a 
man as well as they ; and it is not their reason but your 
own that is given to guide you when you arrive at yeais 
of discretion, of manly age and judgment. 

VI. Let this thererare be your practice, ei^dally after 
you have gone through one course of any science in your 
academical studies; if a writar on that subject maintains 
the same sentiments as you do, yet if he does not explain 
his ideas or prove the positions well, mark the faults or 
defects, and endeavour to do it better, either in the margin 
of your book, or rather in some papers of your own, or at 
least let it be done in your private meditadons. As for 
instance: 

Where the author is obscure, enlighten him ; where he 
is imperfttet, supjdy his deficiencies ; where he is too brief 
and concise, amplify a little, and set his notions in a fairer 
view: wtiere he is r^undimt, mark- those paragra]^;to 
be retrenched : when he trifiles and grows impertinent^ 
abandon those passages or pages: where he argues; ob* 
serve whether nis reasons- be conclusive: if- the con- 
ckudon be true, and yet the argument weak, endeavour 
to confirm it by better proofk: where he derives or infm 
any propositions darkly or doubtfully, make die justice 
of the inference appear, and make nirther inferences or 
^x>ronaries, if such occur to your mind : where you sup- 
pose he is in a mistake, propose your objections and cor- 
rect his sentiments : what he writes so well as to approve 
itself of your judgment, both as just and useful, treasure 
it up in yoiur memory, and count it a part of your in- 
t^ectual gains. 

Note. — Many of these same directions which I have 
now given, may be practised- with regard to conversation. 
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at weQ 88 reading, in cvder to render it nsdEy in tibemoit 
extensiTe and lasting manner. 

VII. Other things also a( ithe like hatore may be use- 
fully practised with r^ard to the authors whidi you read, 
viz. If the method of a hook be irregular^ reduce it inta 
form by a little analysis of your own, or by hints in the 
mai^in : if those things are heaped toother, which should 
be separated, you may wisely distingmsh and divide them : 
if several things relating to the same subject are scattered 
up and down separately through the treatise, you may 
bring them all to one view by references ; or if the matter 
of a book be really valuable and deserving, ypu may 
throw it into a better method, reduce it to a more logical 
scheme, of abridge it into a lesser form : all these practices 
will have a tendency both to advance your skill in logic> 
and method, to improve your judgment in general, and to 
give you a fuller survey of that subject in particular. 
MHien you have finished the treatise with all your ob- 
servations upon it, recollect and determine what real im- 
provements you have made by reading that author. 

VIII. If a book has no index to it, or good table of 
contents,' it is very useful to make one as you are reading 
it : not with that exactness as to include the sense of 
every page and paragraph, which should be done if you 
designed to print it ; but it is sufficient in your index to 
take notice only of those parts of the book which are new 
to you, or which you think well written, and well worthy 
of your remembrance or review. 

ShaU I be so free as to assure my younger friends, 
from my own experience, that these methods of reading 
will cost some pains in the fint years of your study, and 
especially in the first authors wnich you peruse in an; 

: bi 



sdence, or on any particular subject : but the profit will 
richlv compensate tne pains. And in the following years 
of lire, after you have read a few valuable books on any 
special subject in this manner, it will be very easy to 
read others of the same kind, because you will not usually 
find very much new matter in them which you have not 
already examined. 
IX. If the writer be remarkable for any peculiar ex>» 
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cellendes or defects in his style or manner of writing, 
make just observations upon this also; and whatsoever 
ornaments you find there, or whatsoever blemishes occur 
in the language or manner of the writer, you may make 
Just remarks upon them. And remember that one book 
read over in this mannar, with all this laborious medi- 
tatioai, will tend more to enrich your understanding, than 
the skinuning over the surface of twenty authors. 

X. By penning books in the mcmner I have de- 
scribed, you will make all your reading subservient not 
only to tne enlargement of your treasures of knowledge, 
but also to the improvement of your reasoning powers. 

There are many who read with <x>n8tancy and diligence, 
and yet make no advances in true knowledge by it. 
They are delighted with the notions which they read or 
bear, as they would be with stories that are told, but they 
do not weign them in their minds as in a just balance, in 
order to determine their truth or falsehood ; they make 
no observations upon them, or inferences from them. 
Perhaps their eye slides over the pages, or the wwds 
«]ide over their eai«, and vanish like a rhapsody of evening 
tales, or the ^adows of a cloud flying over a green field 
IB a summer's day. 

Or if they review them sulEciently to fix them in their 
-remembrance, it is merely with a design to tell the tale 
over t^ain, and show wnat men of learning ^ey are. 
Thus they dream out their days in a course of reading, 
without real advantage. As a man may be eating ah 
day, and for want of digestion is never nourished; so 
^ these endless readers may cram themselves in vain with 
intellectual food, and without real improvement of their 
minds, for want of digesting it by prop^ reflections. 

XI. Be diligent therefore in observing these directions. 
Enter into the sense and arguments of the authors you 
read; examine all their proofs, and then judge of the 
truth or falsehood of their opinions ; and thereby you shall 
not only gain a rich increase of your understanding, by 
those truuis which the author teaches, when you see them 
well supported, but you shall acquire also by degrees a 
habit of judging justly, and of reasoning well, in imitation 
•of the gobd writer whose works you peruse. 
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Tim is lalxmous indeed, and the mind is baekwurd ((f 
undergo the fatigue of weighing every armiment and 
tracing every thing to its original. It is mu<m less labour 
to take all things upon trust: believing is much easier 
than arguing. But when Studentio had once persuaded 
his mind to tie itself down to this method which I have 
prescribed, he sensibly gained an admirable facility to 
read, and judge of what he read by his daily practice of 
itj tmd the man made large advances in the pursuit of 
tmlh : while Plumbinus and Plumeo made less progress 
in knowledge, thoi^ they had read over more folios. 
Plumeo skimmed over the pages like a swallow over the 
flowery meads in May. Plumbinus read every line and 
syllable, but did not give himadf the trouble of thinking' 
«nd judging about them. They both could boast in com- 
pany of their great reading, for they knew more titles and 
pages thaft Stiidentio, but were far less acquaiiited witb 
science. 

I cotifefls those whose reading is designed only to fit 
them for much talk, and little knowledge, may content 
themselves to run Dver their authoiat in such a suddea 
iwd tiifiiiig way ; .&ey .loay devour libiaries in this man* 
ner, yet be poor reasoners at last, and have no solid wis* 
dom Or true learning. The -traveller who walks on fair 
imd sofdy in a course that points right, and examines 
every turning before he ventures upon it, will come 
sooner and siSer to his joume/s end than he who runs, 
through every lane he meets, though he gallops full speed 
all the day. The man of much reading, and a large re- 
tentive memory, but without meditation, may become ia 
the sense of the world a knowing man ; and if he con- 
verse much with the ancients, he may attain the fame of 
learning too ; but he spends his days afar off from wis* 
dom and true judgment, and possesses very littlie of the 
substantial riches of the mind. 

XII. Never apply yourselves to read any human author 
with a determination before-hand either for or aeainst 
him, or with a settled resolution to believe or disbelieve, 
to confirm or to oppose, whatsoever he saith ; but always 
read with a design to lay your mind open to truth, and 
to embrace it wheresoever yoa find it, as well as to rqjectt 
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every falsehood^ though it appear under ever so fair a 
disguise. How unhappy are tnose men who seldom take 
an author into their hands hut they have determined, 
l)efore they hegin, whether they will like or dislike him I 
They have got some notion of his name, his character, 
his party, or his principles, hy general conversation, or 
perhaps hy some slight view of a few pages ; and having 
aU their own opinions adjusted hefore-huid, they read all 
that he writes with a prepossession either for or against 
him- Unhappy those who hunt and purvey for a party, 
and scrape together out of every author all those things, 
and those only, which favour their own tenets, while they 
despise and neglect all the rest ! 

XIII. Yet take this caution. I would not he under- 
stood here, as though I persuaded a person to live with- 
out any settled principles at all, hy which to judge of 
men, and hooks, and things : or that I would keep a man 
always douhting ahout his foundations. The chief things 
that 1 design in this advice, are ^ese three : 

1. That after our most necessary and important prin- 
ciples of science; prudence, and rengion, are settled upon 
good grounds, with regard to our present conduct and 
our future hopes, we should read with a just freedom of 
thought, all those hooks which treat of such suhjects as 
may admit of douht and reasonahle dispute. Nor should 
any of our opinions he so resolved upon, espedally in 
younger years, as never to hear or to hear an c^ppositioti 
to them. 

2. When we pertise those authors who defend our own 
settled sentiments, we should not take all their arguings 
for just and solid ; hut we should make a wise distinction 
hetween the com and the chaff, hetween solid reasoning 
and the mere superficial colours of it; nor should we 
readily swallow down all their lesser opinions hecause vie 
agree with them in the greater. 

3. That when we read those authors which oppose our 
most certain and estahlished principles, we snould he 
ready to receive any informations from them in other 
points, and not ahandon at once every thing they say, 
though we are well fixed in our opposition to their main 
point of arguing. 

E 3 
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" > ■ Fat est abhoate-docerL'-yag. 

Seize upon truth where'er 'tis found. 
Amongst your friends, amongst your foes, 

' On Christian or on Heathen ground ; 
The flower 's divine where'er it grows; 
Neglect the prickles, and assume the rose. 

^IV. What I have , said hitherto on this subject^ re* 
lating to hooks and readings must he chiefly understood 
of that sort of hooks^ and those hours of our reading and 
study^ wherehy we design to improve the intellectual 
powers of the mind with natural^ morale or divine know- 
ledge. As for those treatises which are written to direct 
or to enforce and persuade our practice^ there is one thing 
further necessary ; and that is^ that when our consdenoes 
are convinced tliat these rules of prudence or duty belong 
to us^ and require our conformity to them^ we ^oidd 
then call ourselves to account^ and inquire seriously 
whether we have put them in practice or no; we should 
dwell upon the arguments^ ana impress the motives and 
methods of persuasion iipon our ovm hearts^ till we fedl 
the force ana power of them inclining us to the practice 
of the things which are there recommended. 
. If folly or vice he represented in its open colours^ or its 
secret disguises^ let us search our hearts^ and review our 
lives^ and inquire how far we are criminal ; nor should 
we ever think we have done with the treatise till we feel 
omrselves in sorrow for our past misconduct^ and aspiring 
after a victory over those vices^ or till we And a cure of 
those follies begun to be wrought upon our souls. 

In all our studies and pursuits oiknowled^e^ let us re- 
member that virtue and vice> sin and holiness^ and the 
conformation of our hearts and lives to the duties of true 
. religion and morality^ are things of far more consequence 
than all the furniture of our understanding^ and die 
richest treasures of mere speculative knowledge; and 
that because they have a more immediate and effectual 
influence upon our eternal felicity or eternal sorrow. 

XV. There is yet another sort of books^ of which it 
is proper I «hould say somethings while I am treating on 
this subject; and these are^ history^ poesy^ travels^ boolu 
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of diTam(m(»r amusement; among which we may reckon 
also littie common pamphlets, newspapen, or such like : 
for many of these I confess once reading may he suf- 
ficient, where there is a tolerahle good memory. 

Or when seyeral persons are in company, and one reads 
to the rest such sort of writings, once nearing may be 
sufficient, provided that eyery one be so attentiye, and so 
free, as to make their occasional remarks on such lines or 
sentences, such periods or paragraphs, as in their opinion < 
deserye it. Now all those paragraphs or sentiments de- 
serve a remark, which are new and uncommon, are noble 
and excellent for the matter of them, are strong and con- 
vincing fcfr the argument contained in them, are beauti- 
ful and el^ant for the language or the manner, or any 
way worthy of a second reheanal ; and at the request a£ 
any a£ the company let those paragraphs be read over 
again. 

Such parts also of these writings as may happen to be 
remarkably stupid or siUy, false or mistaken, should be- 
come subjects of an occasional criticism, made by some of 
the company ; and this may give occasion to the repeti- 
tion of than for the connrmation of the censure, for 
amusement or diversion. 

Still let it be remembered, that where the historical 
narratum is of considerable moment, where the poesy, 
oratory. Sec. shine with some degrees of perfection and 
^ory, a single reading is neither sufficient to aatisfy a 
mind that has a true taste of this sort of writings; nor 
can we make the fullest and best improvement m them 
without prcpor reviews, and that in our retirement as 
well as in company. Mlio is there that has any ga^t for 
polite writings tint would be sufficimtly satisfied with 
heaiii]^ the beautiful pms of Steele cor Addison, the ad- 
mirable descriptions of Virgil or Milton, er some of the 
finest poems of Pope, Young, or Dryden once read over 
to them, and then lay Ihem by for ewr? 

XVI. Among these writings of the latter kind we may 
justly reckon whart miscellaneous essays on all manner of 
subjects ; such as the Occasional Papers, the Tatlers, the 
spectators, and some other books uiat have been com- 
piled out of the weekly or daily products of the press. 
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wherein are contained a great number of bright thoughts, 
ingenious remarks^ and admirable observations^ which 
have had a considerable share in furnishing the present 
age with knowledge and politeness. 

I wish every paper among these writings could have 
been recommended both as innocent and useful. I wish 
every unseemly idea and wanton expression had been 
banished from amongst them^ and every trifling page had 
been excluded from the company of tne rest wnen they 
had been bound up in volumes : but it is not to be ex- 
pected, in so imperfect a state, that every page or piece 
of such mixed public papers should be entirely blameless 
and laudable, i et in the main it must be confessed, there 
is so much virtue, prudence, ingenuity and goodness in 
them, especially in eight volumes of Spectators, there is 
such a reverence of things sacred, so many valuable re- 
marks for our conduct in life, that they are not improper 
to lie in parlours, or summer-houses, or places of usual 
residence, to entertain our thoughts in any moments of 
leisure, or vacant hours that occur. There is such a dis- 
covery of the follies, iniquities, and fashionable vices of 
mankind contained in them, that we may learn much of 
the humours and madnesses of the age and the public 
world, in our own solitary retirement, without the oanger 
of frequenting vicious company, or receiving the mortal 
infection. 

XVII. Among other books which are proper and requi- 
site in order to improve our knowledge in general, or our 
acquaintance with any particular science, it is necessary 
that we should be furnished with Vocabularies and Dic- 
tionaries of several sorts, viz. of common words, idioms , 
and phrases, in order to explain their sense ; of technical 
words or the terms of art, to show their use in arts and 
sciences ; of names of men, countries, towns, rivers, &c. 
which are called historical and geographical Dictionaries!, 
&c. These are to be consulted ana used upon every 
occasion ; and never let an unknown word pass in your 
reading without seeking for its sense andmeanii^ in some 
of these writers. 

If such books are not at hand, you must mpply the 
want of them as well as you can^ by consulting suidk as 
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can infionn yoa ; and it k useful to note down tJiemitten 
.«f doubt and inquiry in aome pocket-book^ and take Ibe 
first opportunity to get them reaolyed^ either by persons 
or bo(^s^ when we meet with them. 

XVIII. Be not satisfied with a mere knowledge of the 
best authors that treat of an^ subject, instead of acquaint- 
ing yourselyes thoroughly with toe subject itself. There 
is many a young stuaent that is fond of enlargiiu^ his 
knowledge of books, and he contents himself with the 
notice he has of their titlo-page, which is the attainment 
of a bookseller rather than a sdiolar. Such persons are 
under a great temptation to practise these two foUies. 
(1.) To h^p up a great number of books at a greater ex» 
pense than most of them can bear, and to fonush their 
lifararieB ii^nitely better than their understandii^. And 
(8.) when they mye gotten such rich treasures S know* 
lodge upon their shelyes, the^ imagine themsdyes men of 
learning, and take a pride in talldng of the names of 
Junous authors, and the subjects of which they treat, 
without any real improyemoit of their own minds in true 
science or wisdom. At best their learning reaches no 
farther than the indexes and tables of contents, while they 
blow not how to judge or reason concerning the matteni 
contained in those auuiors. 

And indeed how many yolumes of learning soeyer a 
man possesses, he is still deplorably poor in his under- 
standing, till he has made those seyeral parts of learning 
his own property by reading and reasoning, by judging 
for himself, and remembering what he has read. 



CHAPTER V. 

JUDGMENT OF B00E8. 

I. If we would form a judgment of a book which we 
haye not seen before, the first thing that offers is the 
title*page, and we may sometimes guess a Utile at the 
smpart and design of a book thereby ; though it must be 
confessed that titles are often deceitriil, and promise more 
4faan the book performs. The author's name, if it be 
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.known in the worlds may help ns to conjecture M the 
performance a little more^ and lead us to guess in what 
manner it is done. A perusal of the preface or introduc- 
tion (which I hefore recommended) may further assist 
our judgment ; and if there he an index of the contents^ 
it will give us still some advancing light. 

If we have not leisure or inclination to read oyer the 
i)Ook itself regularly^ then hy the titles of chapters we 
may he directed to peruse several particular chapters or 
sections^ and ohs^rve whether there he any thing valuahle 
or important in them. We shall find nerehy whether 
the author explains his ideas dearly^ whether he reasons 
strongly^ whemer he methodizes well, whether his thou^xt 
and sense he manly, and his manner polite; or, on the 
other hand, whether he he ohscure, weak, trifling, and 
confused ; or, finally, whether the matt» may not he so«- 
lid and substantial, though the style and manner be rude 
and disagreeable. 

, II. By navingrun through several chapters and sections 
in this manner, we may generally judge whether the 
•treatise be worth a complete peru»d or no. But if by 
such an occasional survey of some chapters our expecta- 
tion be utterly discouraged, we may well lay aside that 
book ; for there is great probability he can be but an in*- 
difierent writer on that subject, if he afPords but one 
prize to divers blanks, and it may be some downright 
blots too. The piece can hardly be valuable if in seven 
or eight chapters which we peruse there be but little 
truth, evidence, force of reasoning, beauty and ingenuity 
of thought, &c. mingled with much error, ignorance, im- 
pertinence, dulness, mean and common thoughts, inaccu- 
racy, sophistry, railing, &c. Life is too short, and time 
is too precious, to read every new book quite over in order 
to find that it is not worth the reading. 

III. There are some general mistakes which persons 
4ure frequently guilty of in passing a judgment on the 
books which they read. 

One is this : when a treatise is written but tolerably 
well, we are ready to pass a favourable judgment of it» 
and sometimes to exalt its character &r bevond its merits 
if it agree with our own principles, «m support, the 
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opfBioiifl of our party. On tlie other haiid^ if th^ author 
be of difierent 8entiinent»> and espouse contrary prindplet, 
we can find neither wit nor reason^ good aense> nor good 
language in it ; whereas, alas I if our opinions of tmngs 
were certain and infallible truth, yet a silly author may 
draw his pen in defence of them, and he may attack even 
gross errors with feeble and ridiculous arguments. Truth 
in this world is not always attended and supported by the 
wisest and safest methods; and error, though it can 
never be maintained by just reasoning, yet may be art- 
fully covered and defended. An ingenious wnter may 
put excellent colours upon his own mistakes. Some So- 
dnians, who deny the atonement of Christ, have written 
well, Mid with much appearance of argument for their 
own unscriptural sentiments; and some writers for the 
Trinity and Satisfaction of Christ have exposed themselves 
and the sacred doctrine by their feeble and foolish man- 
ner of handling it. Books are never to be judged of 
merely by their subject, or the opinion they represent^ 
but by the justness of their sentiment, the beauty of their 
manner, the force of their expression, or the strength of 
reason, and the weight of just and proper argument 
which appears in them. 

But tnis folly and weakness of trifling, instead of ar- 
guing, does not happen to fall only to the share, of 
Ghriatian writers ; tiiere are some who have taken the 
pen in band to support the Deistical or Anti-christian 
scheme of our days, who make big pretences to reason 
upon all -occasions, but seem to have left it all behind 
them when they are jesting with the Bible, and grinning 
at the books whidi we call sacred. Some of these per- 
formances would scarce have been thought tolerable, if 
they had not assaulted the Christian faith, though they 
are now grown up to a place amongst the admired pens. 
I much question whether several of the rhapsodies called 
the Characteristics would ever have survived the first 
edkioii, if ^ey had not discovered so strong a tincture of 
infidelity, and now and then cast out a profane sneer at 
our holy religion. I have sometimes indeed been ready 
to wonder how a book, in the main so loosely written, 
should ever obtain so many readers amongst men d 
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sane* Sorely Ibey nnut be oDiucioils in die permd, 
that Bometiinefl a patrician may write as idly as a man of 
plcibdan rank^ and trifle as much as an old school-man, 
though it is in another fonn. I am forced to say, there 
ate few books that ever I read, which made any pretences 
to a great genius, from winch I derived so little valuable 
knomedge as from these treatises. There is indeed 
amongst them a lively pertness, a parade of literature, 
and much of what some folks now*a-days call politeness; 
but it is hsfd that we should be bound to admire all the 
reveries of this author under the penalty oi being un« 
fashionable. 

IV. Another mistake whidi some persons fidl into is 
this: when they read a treatise on a subject with which 
they have but htde acquaintance, they find almost every 
thiog new and strange to t&em ; their understandings are 
.greatly entertained and imraoved by the occurrence <»f 
many things wUeh were unknown to them before; they 
admire the treatise, and commend the author at once ; 
whereas if they had but attained a good deoree of skill in 
that science, perhaps they wotdd find that the autiior had 
written very poorly, that neither his sense nor his method 
was just and proper, and that he had nothing in him but 
w4iat was very common or trivial in hisdiscourses on that 
subject 

Hence it comes to pass that Cario and Faber, who 
were both bred up to labour, and unacquainted wi A the 
sciences, shall admire one of the weekly papenhor a little 
pamphlet that talks pertly on some critical or learned 
theme, because the matter is all strange and new to them, 
and they join to extol the writer to the skies, and for the 
same reason a young academic i^all dwell upon a Journal 
or an Observatcnr diat treats of trade and poHtics in a 
dictatorial style, and shall be lavish in the praise of the 
author: while at the same time persons well sldUed in 
those different subjects, hear the impertinent tattle with 
a just contempt ; for they know how weak and awkfward 
many of those little diminutive discourses are ; and that 
those very papers of science, politics, or trade, which 
were so muchadmtted by the ignorant, are, perhaps, but 
very >mean perfonnimces; thoi^ it imist also be con* 
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Ufsaed there axe Bome exeeUent essays in those papers^ and 
that upon science as well as trade. 

V. But there is a danger of mistake in our judgment 
of books^ on the other hand also : for when we have made 
ourselves masters of any particular theme of knowledge^ 
and surveyed it long on all sides^ there is perhaps scarce 
any writer on that subject who much entertains and 
pleases us afterwards^ because we find little or nothing 
new in him ; and yet^ in a true judgment, perhaps his 
sentiments are most proper and just, Ms explication dear, 
and his reasoning strong, and aU the parts ctt the discourse 
are well connected, and set in a happy light; but we 
knew most of those things before, ana therefore they 
strike us not^ and we are in danger of diseommending 
them. 

Thus the learned and the unlearned have their several 
distinct dangers and prgudices ready to attend them in 
their judgment of the writings of men. These winch 
I have mentioned are & specimen of them, and indeed but 
a mere specimen ; for the prejudices that warp our judg* 
ment aside from truth are almost infinite and endless. 

VL Yet I cannot forbear to point out two or three 
more of these follies, that I may attempt something to^ 
ward the correction of them, or at* least to guard others 
against than. 

There are some persons of a forward and lively temper, 
and who are fond to intermeddle with all appearances of 
knowledge, will give their judgment on a book as soon as 
the title of it is mentioned, for they would not willingly 
seem iffnerant of any thine that others know, ^d 
especiafiy if they happen to nave any superior character 
or possessions of this worid, they fancy they have a right 
to talk freely upon everv thing that stirs or appears, 
though they have no otner pretenee to this fieedom. 
Divito is worth forty thousand pounds. Politulus is a 
fine young gentleman who spartdes in all the shining 
things of dress and equipage. Aulinus is a small at- 
tencbint on a minister oi- state, and is at court almost 
eireary day. These, three happened to meet in a visit 
where sui excellent book ot warm and refined devotioits 

F 
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lAj in the tdadbw. ^' What dull staff is here!" bM^ 
Divito; " I never read so much nonsense in one page in 
my Hfe ; nor would I give a shilling for a thousand such 
treatises." Aidinus^ tnough a courtier^ had not used to 
speak roughly^ yet would not allow there was a line of 
good sense in ^e hook^ and pronounced him a madman 
that wrote it in his secret retirement^ and declared him a 
fool that published it after his death. PoHtulus had 
more manners than to differ from men of such rank and 
character^ and therefore he sneered at the devout expres- 
sions as he heard them read^ and made the divine treatise 
a matter of scorn and ridicule; and yet it was well 
known^ that neither this fine gentleman^ nor the courtier^ 
nor the man of wealthy had a grain of devotion in them 
beyond their horses that waited at the door with their 
gilded chariots. But this is the way of the world ; blind 
men will talk of the beauty of colours^ and of the har-^ 
mony or disproportion of figures in painting ; the deaf 
will prate of discords in music ; and those who have no- 
thing to do with religion will arraign the best treatise on 
divine subjects^ though they do not understand the very 
language of the Scripture, nor the common terms or 
phrases \ised in Christianity. 

VII. I might here name another sort of judges, who 
will set themselves up to decide in favour of an author, ' 
or will pronounce him a mere blimderer, according to the 
company they have kept, and the judgment they have 
heani passed upon a book by others of their own stamp 
or size, though they have no knowledge or taste of the 
subject themselves. These, with a fluent and voluble 
tongue, become mere echoes of the praises or censures of 
other men. Sonillus happened to be in the room where 
the three gentlemen just mentioned gave out their 
thoughts so freely upon an admirable book of devotion : 
and two days afterwards he met with some Mend of 
his, where tliis book was the subject of conversation and 
praise. Sonillus wondered at their dulness, and repeated 
the jests which he had heard cast upon the weakness of 
the author* His knowledge of the book, and his decision 
upon it, was all from hearsay, for he had never seen it : 
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and if be had read it iliroTigh^ he had no manner of r^ht 
to judge about the things of religion, having no more 
knowledge nor taste of any thing of inward piety> than a 
hedge-h(^ or a bear has of politeness. 

When I had written these remarks, Probus, who knew 
all the four gentlemen, wished they might have an op- 
portunity to read their own character as it is represented 
nere. Alas ! Probus, I fear it would do them very little 
good, though it may guard others against their folly : for 
uiere is never a one of them would find dieir own name 
in these characters if they read them ; though all their 
acquaintance would acknowledge the features immedi- 
atehr, and see the persons almost alive in the picture. 

V III. There is yet another mischievous principle, which 
prevails among some persons in passing a judffment on 
the writings of others, and that is, when firom Uie secret 
atimulations of vanity, pride, or envy, they despise a 
valuable book, and throw contempt upon it by wholesale : 
and if vou ask them the reason of weir severe censure, 
they will tell vou, perhaps, they have found a mistake or 
two in it, or tnere are a few sentiments or expressions not 
suited to their tooth and humour. Bavius cries down an 
admirable treatise of philosophy, and says there is atheism 
in it, because there are a few sentences that seem to sup- 
pose brutes to be mere machines. Under the same iur 
fluence, Momus will not allow Paradise Lost to be a good 
poem, because he had read some flat and heavy lines in 
It, and he thought Milton had too much honour done 
him. It is a paltry humomr that inclines a man to rail at 
any hmnan performance, because it is not absolutely per- 
fect. Horace would give us a better example : 

Sunt delicta quibus vos ignovisie 'delimu9, 

Nixm nequt cfiorda Bonum reddit qunm vuU manut et meni. 

Nee temper feriet quodcunqve minabUur arcus: 

Atquc ubi plura nittnt in carmine, non ego paucis 

Qffendar maculia, quat aut incuriajudit, 

Jiut humana parum cavit natura* 

Hon de Art. Poet. 

Thus Englished : 

Be not too rigidly ceiuorioiu; 

A ftring m»y jw in the best noMter*! hand. 
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And the moit skilfdl ardier nUfs his aim : 

So in a poem elegantly writ, 

I will not quarrel with a small mistake^ - 

Such as our nature's frailty may excuse. 

Roscommon. 

This noble translator of Horace^ whom I here cite, has 
a very honourable opinion of Homer in the main ; yet he 
allows him to be justly censured for some grosser spots 
and blemishes in him : 

For who without ayersion. ever look*d 
On holy garbage, though by Homer cook'd ; 
Whose railing heroes, and whose wounded gods. 
Make some suspect he snores as well as nods. 

Such wise and just distinctions ought to be made when 
>we pass a judgment on mortal things ; but envy condemoB 
by wholesale. £nTy is a cursed pant; some fibres of it 
«re rooted almost in every man's nature, and it works ia 
« sly and imperceptible manner, and that even in some 
persmis who in the main are men of wisdom and piety. 
They know not how to bear the praises that are^ven to 
<«n ingenious author, especially if he be living, and of 
their profession, and th^efore they will, if possible, find 
some blemish in his writings, that they may nibble and 
baik at it. They will endeavour to diminisn ihe honour 
-of the best treatise that has been written on any sulgect, 
and to render it useless by their censures, rather than 
sufier their envy to lie asleep, and the little mistakes qf 
that author to pass unexposed. Perhaps they will eom- 
mend the work in general with a pretended air of can- 
dour ; but pass so many sly and invidious remarks upon 
it afterwards, as shall effectually destroy all theur cold and 
formal praises.*^ 

IX. When a ^persons feels any thix^ of this invidious 
humour working in him, he may by the following con- 
sideration attempt the correction of it. Let him think 

* I grant, when wisdom itself censures a weak and foolish per- 
formance, it will pass its severe sentence, and yet with an air of can- 
dour, if the author has any thing Taluabie in him; but envy will 
sometimes imitate the same favourable airs, in order to make its false 
cavils appear more Just and credible, when it has a mind to narl at 
some of the brightest performances of a human writer. 
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with himself how many are the heauties of such an author 
whotn he censures^ in comparison of his hlemishes^ and 
remembel' that it is a much more honourable and good- 
natured thing to find out peculiar beauties than faults ; 
true and undisguised candour is a much more amiable 
and divine talent than accusation. Let him reflect again, 
what an easy matter it is to find a mistake in all human 
anthors^ who are necessarily fallible and imperfect. 

I confess^ where an author sets up himself to ridicule 
divine writers^ and things sacred^ and yet assumes an air 
of sovereignty and dictatorships to exalt and almost deify 
all the pagan ancients, and cast his scorn upon all the mo- 
dems, espeddQy if they do but savour of miracles and the 
gospel ; it is fit the admirers of this author should know, 
that nature and these ancients are not the same, though 
some writers always unite them. Reason and nature never 
made these ancient heathens their standard, either of art 
or genius, of writing or heroism. Sir Richard Steele, in 
his little essay, called the Christian Hero, has shown our 
Saviour and St. Paul in a more glorious and transcendant 
light than a Virgil or Homer could do for their Achilles, 
Ulysses, or ^neas : and I am persuaded, if Moses and 
David had not been inspired writers, these very men 
would have ranked them at least with Herodotus and 
Horace, if not given them the superior place. 

But where an author has many beauties consistent 
with virtue, piety, and truth, let not little critics exdt 
themselves and shower down their ill nature upon him, 
without bounds or measure; but rather stretch their own 
powers of soul till they write a treatise superior to that 
whidi they condemn. This is the noblest and surest 
manner of suppressing what they censure. 

A Mttle wit, or a little learning, with a good d^ree of 
vanity and ill-nature, will teach a man to pour out whole 
pages of remark and reproach upon one real or fancied 
mistake of a great and good author: and this may be 
dressed up by the same talents, and made entertaining 
enough to the world, who loves reproach and scandal : 
but if the remarker would but once make this attempt, 
and try to outshine the author by writing a better hook 
on the same subject, he would soon be convinced of his 

r 3 
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tnm uuRiffidency^ and perhaps mi^t leahi to jtidg« hxh^ 
jmtly and favourably of the performance of other men. 
A coDbler or a shoemaker may find some little fault with 
the latchet of a shoe that an Apelles had painted^ and 
perhaps with justice too^ when the whole figure and pcHr- 
traiture is such as none but Apelles could paint. Every 
poor low genius may cavil at what'the richest and the no- 
blest hath performed ; but it is a sign of envy and malice^ 
added to the littleness and poverty of genius^ when such 
a cavil becomes a sufficient reason to mronounce at onoe 
against a bright audior and a whole valuable treatise. 

X. Another^ and that a very frequent faulty in passing 
a judgment upon books^ is this^ that persons spread the 
same praises or the same reproaches over a whole treatiw, 
and aU the chapters in it> which are due imly to aome of 
them. They judge as it were by wholesale, witiumt 
making a due distinction between the several parts or 
sections of the performanee ; and this is ready to ]ea4 
those who hear Ihem talk into a da]u;erou8 mistake. 
Floras is a great and just admirer of the Lite Arehlnshop 
of Cambray, and mightily commends every thing he has 
written, and will allow no blemidi in him : whereas the 
writings of that excdilent man are not all of a piece ; .nor 
are those very books of his, which have a good nuinber 
of beautiful and valuable sentiments in them, to be re- 
eommended throughout, or all at once, without distinc- 
tion. There is his demonstration of die Existence and 
Attributes of God, which has justly gained an universal 
flrteem, for bringing down some new and noble thoiu^tB 
of the wisdom of the creation to the understanding of the 
unlearned, and they are such as well deserve the perusd 
of the man of science, perhaps as far as the fiftieth 8e&* 
tion ; but there are many of the following sections whidi 
are very weakly written, and some of them built upon an 
enthunaatical and mistidcen scheme, akin to the peculiar 
opinions of Fadier Malebrandie, such as sect 51, 53, 
'' That we know the finite only by the ideas of the in- 
finite." Sect 55, 60, " That the superior reason in man 
is God himself acting in him." Sect. 61, 62, " That the 
idea of unity cannot be taken from creatures, but from 
God only :" and several of his sections, from 65 to 68, 
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Upon the doctrine of liberty^ seem to be inconsistent. 
Again^ toward the end of his book^ he spends more time 
and pains than are needful in refuting the Epicurean 
£euicy of atoms moving eternally through infinite changes, 
whidi might be done effectually in a much shorter and 
better way. 

So in his posthumous essays and his letters, there are 
many admirable thoughts in practical and experimental 
religion, and yery beautiful and divine sentiments in d&- 
VQtion ; but sometimes in large paragraphs, or in whole 
chapters together, you find Imn in the cloiids of mystic 
divini^, aim he never descends within the reach of oom- 
tnon ideaA or common sense. 

But remember this also, that there are but few such 
authors as this great man^ who talk so very weakly some- 
tunes, and yet in other plaoes is so much superior to the 
greatest part of writers. 

There are o^er instances of this kind, where men of 
good sense in the main set up for judges, but they carry 
jfeoo many of their passions about them, and then, like 
lovers, they are in rapture at the name e£ their fair idol ; 
they lavish out aU their incense upon that shrine, and 
cannot bear the thought of admitting a blemish in them. 

You shall hear Altisono not only admire Casimire of 
Poland in his lyrics, as the utmost purity and perfection 
of Latin poesy ; but he will allow nothing in him to be 
eKtcavagant or finilty, and will vindicate every line : nor 
can I much wonder at it, when I have heara him pro- 
jQounce Lucan the best of the ancient Latins, and idolize 
his very weaknesses and mistakes. I will readily ao- 
knowkoge the Odes of Casimire to have more spirit and 
force, more magnificence and fire in them, and in twenty 
places arise to more dignity and beauty thiui I could ever 
meet with in any of our modem poets : yet I am afhdd 
to say that '^ Faila miilis e luce" has dignity enough in 
it for a robe made for the Almxghtv-^Lib. 4. Od. 7. 1. 37 ; 
or that the man of virtue, in Oa. 3. 1. 44, " under the 
ruins of heaven and earth, will bear up the fragments 
of the falling world with a comely wound on his shoul- 
iclers." 
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Huhjicievs sua coUa cobIo 
Mundum dccoro vul nerejulciit ; 
Inter que califragmina. 

Yet I must needs confess also^ that it is hardly possihle 
a man should rise to so exalted and suhlime a vein of 
poesy as Casimire^ who is not in danger now and £hen of 
such extravagances : hut still they should not he admired 
or defended^ if we pretend to pass a just judgment on the 
writings of the greatest men. 

Milton is a nohle genius, and the world agrees to con- 
fess it : his poem of Paradise Lost is a glorious perform- 
ance, and rivals the most famous pieces of anttqmty ; hut 
liiat reader must he deeply pr^udiced in favour cf the 
poet, who can imi^pne hun equal to himself through all 
that work. Neither the suhlune sentiments nor djgnity 
of numhers, nor force or heauty of expession, are equally 
maintained, even in all those parts which require grandeur 
or heauty, force or harmony. I cannot hut consent to 
Mr. Dryden's opinion, though I will not use his words, 
that for some scores of lines together there is a coldness 
and flatness, and almost a perfect absence of that spirit 
of poesy wMch breathes, and lives, and flames in other 
pages. 

XI. When you hear any person pretending to give his 
judgment of a hook, conrader with yourself whether he be 
a capable judge, or whether he may not lie under some 
unhappy bias or prejudice, for or against it, or whether 
he has made a sufficient inquiry to form his justest senti- 
ments upon it. 

Though he be a man of good sense, yet he is incapable 
of passing a true judgment of a particular book, if ne be 
not well acquainted with the subject of which it treats, 
and the manner in which it is written, be it verse or 

{ffose ; or if he hath not had an opportunity or leisure to 
ook sufficiently into the writing itself. 

Again, though he be ever so capable of judging on all 
other accoimts, by the knowledge of the subject and of 
the book itself, yet you are to consider also whether there 
be any thing in the author, in his manner, in his language^ 
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in his opinittiSy and his particalar porty^ whieh may waip 
llie sentimentB of him that judgeth^ to think well or ill 
of the treatise, and to pass too favourable or too severe a 
sentence oonoeminff it. 

K yon find that ne is either an nnfit judge because of 
his ignorance, or because of his prejudices, his judgment 
of that book should go for nottiing. Pldlographo is a 
good divine, an useAil preacher, and an approved expositor 
ofaciiptare, but he never had a taste for any of the polite 
learning of the age ; he was fond of every thing that ap- 
neazed m adevont dress ; but all verse was alike to him : 
he told me last week there was a very fine book of poems 
published on the three Christian Graces, Faith, Hope, 
and Chaiity; and a most elegant piece of oratory on the 
fsur last things. Death, Judgment, Heaven, and Hell. 
Do you think! shall buy either <^ those books merely on 
FhiLograidio's recommendation ? 



CHAFTBR VI. 

t>r LIVING INSTKUCTIOWS AND LECTURES, OP TEACHERS 

AND LEARNERS. 

I. Thxee areiew persons of so penetrating a genius, 
and so just a judgment, as to be capable of learning the 
arts and sciences without the assistance of teacners.^ 
There is scarce any science so safely and so speedily 
]eamed, ev^:! by the noblest genius and the best bodes, 
without a tutor. His aasistanee is absolutely necessary 
for most persons, and it is very useful for alT beginners. 
Books are a sort of dumb teachers; they point out the 
way to learning; but if we labour imder any doubt or 
mistake, they cannot answer sudden questions, or explain 
present doubts and difficulties : this is properly the work 
of a living instructor. 

II. There are very few tutors who are sufficiently to- 
nished with such universal learning, as to sustain all Ae 
parts and provinces of instruction. The sciences are nu- 
merous, and many of .tbnn lie far wide of eaeh other ; 
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and it Is best to ei^oy the Instractbns of two or. three 

tutors at least, in oraer to run through the whole eneydo- 
psedia, or circle of sciences, where it may be obtained; 
then we may expect that each will teach tne few parts of 
learning wmch are committed to his care in greater per- 
fection. But where this advantage cannot be had widi 
convenience, one great man must supply the place of two 
or three common instructors. 

III. It is not sufficient that instructors be competently 
skilful in those sciences, which they profess and teach,; 
but they should have skill also in the art or method of 
teaching, and patience in the practice of it. 

It is a great unhappiness indeed, when persons by a 
spirit of party, or faction, or interest, or by purchase, are 
set up fat tutors, who have neither due knowledge of 
science, nor skill in the way of communication. And, 
alas! there are others who, with all their ignorance and 
insufficiency, have self-admiration and efirontery enough 
to set up Uiemselves ; and the poor pupils fare accord- 
ingly, and grow lean in their understandings. 

And let it be observed also there are some very learned 
men who know much themselves, but have not the talent 
of communicadng their own knowledge ; or else they are 
lazy, and will take no pains at it. Either they have an 
obscure and perplexed way of talking, or they snow their 
learning uselessly, and make a long periphrasiB on every 
word of the book they explain, or they cannot condescend 
to young be^nners, or they run presently into the elevated 
parts of the science, because it gives themselves greater 
pleasure, or they are soon angry and impatient, and can* 
not bear with a few impertinent questions of a young in- 
quisitive and sprightly genius ; or else they skim over a 
science in a v^ sHght and superficial survey, and never 
lead their disciples into the depths of it. 
. IV. A good tutor should have characters and qualifica- 
tions very difierent from all these. He is such a one aa 
both can and will apply himself with diligence and 4»n- 
eem, and indefatigable patience, to e£fect what he under- 
takes ; to teach his discinles, and see that they learn ; to 
fldapt his way and metbod^ aa near as may be^ to tho 
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ymxioaB di^writloiiBy as well as to the eapadtleB of those 
iHiom he instructs, and to inquire often into their pro- 
gress and xmproyement. 

And he should take particular care of his own temper 
and conduct, that there he nothing in him or ahout lum 
which may he of ill example ; nothing that may savour 
of a haugnty temper, or a mean and sordid spirit; no« 
thing that may expose him to the aversion or to the 
contempt of his scnolars, or create a prejudice in their 
minds against him and his instructions : hut, if possible, 
he should have so much of a iiatural candour and sweetness 
mixed with all the improvements of learning, as might 
eonvey knowledge into the minds of his disciples with a 
aort of gentle insinuation and sovereign delight, and may 
tempt them into the highest improvements of their reason 
by a resistless and insensible force. But I shall have 
occasion to say more on this subject, when 1 come to 
speak more diiectly of the methods of ihe communication 
cdT knowledge. 

y. The kamer should attend witli constancy and care 
on aU the instructions of his tutor ; and if he happens to 
be at any time unavoidably hindered, he must endeavour 
to retrieve the loss by double industry for time to come. 
He should always reooUect and review his lectures, read 
over some other author or authors upon the same subject, 
confer upon it with his instructor, or with his associates, 
and writedown the cleai^st result of his present thoughts, 
reasonings, and inqidries, which he may have recourse to 
hereafter, either to re-examine them and to apply them 
to proper use, or to improve them farther to his own ad- 
vantage. 

VI. A student should never satisfy himself witb bare 
attendance on the lectures of his tutor, unless he clearly 
takes up his sense and meaning, and understands the 
things which he teaches. A young disciple should be- 
have himself so well as to gain the affection and ear of his 
instructor, that upon every occasion he may, with the 
utmost freedom, ask questions and talk over his own 
sentiments, his doubts and difficulties with him, and in 
a Inunhle and modest manner desire the solution of 
them. 
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Vli. LettheiesmerendflavoartonwrntainaAheiioii^i' 
Me fjffoxdon of his in a t mcta r , and heedfiilly listen to his 
instructions^ as one willing to be led hy a more experienoed* 
guide ; and though he is not bound to fall in with etery 
sentiment of his tu^^ yet he should so far comply witn - 
lum as to resolve upon a just consideraition of the matter, 
and try and examine it thoroughly with an honest heart, 
before he presume to determine against him : and then if 
should be done with great modesty^ with a humble 
jealousy of himself;^ and apparent imwillingness to difflbr 
from his tutor if the force c£ argument and truth did not 
constrain him. 

VIII. It is a frequent and growing folly in our age, that 
pert young disciples soon fancy themselTcs wiser than 
those who teach them : at the first view, or upon a very, 
little dionght^ lliey can discern the insignificancy, weak-^ 
Bess, and mistake of what their teacher asserts. The 
youth of oar day, by an early petulancy^ and pretended^ 
liberty of thinking for themselves, dare reject at once, and 
that with a sort ot scorn, all' those sentiments and doc- 
trines whidi their teachers have determined perliaps after 
long and repeated consideration, after years of mature 
study, careful ohBervatUni, and mueh prudent experience. 

Ja. It is true, teachers and masters are not infallible, 
nor are they always in the ri^t ; and it must be acknow- 
ledged, it is a matter of some difficult]^ for younger minda- 
to maintain a just and solemn veneration fclr the authorily 
and advice of thcdr parents and the instructions of thdr 
tutors^ and yet at the same time to secure to themselves 
a just freedom in their own thoughts. We are some- 
times too ready to imbibe all their sentiments withoair 
examination, if we reverence and love them ; or, on the 
other hand, if we take all freedom to contest their opinions, 
we are sometimes tempted to cast ofi' that love and re- 
verence to their persons which God and nature dictate. 
Youth is ever in danger of these two extremes. 

X. But I think I may safely. conclude thus: though 
the authority of a teacher must not absolutely determine 
the judgment of his pupil, yet young and raw and un- 
experienced lesmers should pay all proper deference that 
can be to the instructions of tneir parents and teacben. 
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abort of alMOlule aabnaflsioii to iheir dictates. Yet 
we mu^t maintain this, that they should never reoeive any 
Cfinion into Qxdi assent, whether it be conformable or 
contrary to the tutor's mind> without sufficient evidence 
cf it fiiBt given to their own reasoning powers. 



CHAPTER VII. 

OP LEARlflNO ▲ LAKOUAG£. 

T HE first thing required in reading an author, or in hear- 
ing lectures of a tutor is, that you well understand the 
language in which they write or speak. Living languages, 
or sibch as the native tongue of any nation in the present 
agp, are more easily learned and taught by a few rules, 
and much familiar converse, joined to the reading some 
pucker authors. The dead languages are such as cease to 
be spoken in any nation ; and even these are more easy 
to. be taught (as far as may be) in that method wherein 
living languages are best learned, i. e» partly by rule, and 
partly by. rote or custom. And it may. not be improper 
in this place to mention a very few directiona for that pur- 
pose. 

. h Begu^ vnth the most necessary and most general ob« 
servatioiv* and rules which belong to that language com- 
piled in the form of a grammar ; and these are but few in 
most languages. The regular declensions and variation 
of nouns and verbs should be early and thoroughly learned 
by heart, U^ether with twenty or thirty of the plainest 
and most necessary rules of syntax. 

But let it be observed that, in almost aU language^ 
some of the v«ry commonest nouns and verbs have many 
irr^ularities in them; such are the common auxiliary 
yerBs— to be and to have — to do and to be done, &c. Th« 
oomparatives and superlatives of the words — good, bad, 
great, small, much, little, &c. and these should be learned 
among the first rules and variations, because they conti- 
nually occur. 

But as to other words which are less frequent, let but 
few of the anomalies or irregidarities of* tne tongue be 

G 
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tatight among the general rules to young beg^nners."-^ 
These will come in afterwards to be leamdl by advanced 
seholan in a way of notes on the rules^ as in the Latin 
grammar called the Oxford Grammar^ or in Ruddiman's 
notes on his Rudiments^ &c Or they may be learned by 
examples alone^ when they do occur ; or by a larger and 
more complete system of grammar^ which descends to the 
more particular forms of epeech ; so the heterodite nouns 
of the Latin tongue^ whicn are taught in the school book 
called Qu€B Genus, should not be touched in the first learn- 
ing of the rudiments of the tongue. 

II. Ab the grammar by which you learn any tongue 
should be very short at mst^ so it must be written in a 
tongue with which you are well acquainted, and which is 
very familiar to you. Therefore I much prefer even the 
common English accidence (as it is called) to any gram- 
mar whatsoever written in Latin for this end. The 
English accidence has doubtless many faults : but those 
editions of it which were printed since the year 1728, un- 
der the correction of a learned professor, are the best ; or 
the English rudiments of the Latin tongue bv that learned 
North Briton, Mr. Ruddiman, which are perhaps the most 
useful books of this kind I am acquainted with ; especially 
because I would not depart too rar from the ancient and 
common forms of teaching, which several good gram- 
marians have done, to the great detriment of such lads 
as have been removed to other schools. 

The tiresome and unreasonable method of learning the 
Latin tongue by a grammar with Latin rules, would ap- 
pear even to those masters who teach it so, in its proper 
colours of absurdity and ridicule, if those very masters 
would attempt to learn the Chinese or Arabic tongue, by 
a grammar written in the Chinese or Arabic language- 
Mr. Clark, of Hull, has said enough in a few pages of the 
preface to his new grammar, 1723, to make that practice 
appear very irrational and improper ; though he has said 
it in so warm and angry a manner, that it has kindled 
Mr. Ruddiman to write against him, and to say what can 
be said to vindicate a practice which, I think, is utterly in- 
defensible. 

in. At the same time when you b^in the rules, begin 
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also the pracdoe. As^ far faistanoe, when yon decUne 
moxa^ musa, lead and construe the same day some easy 
Latin author, by the help of a tutor, or with some Englisn 
translation : choose such a book whose style is simple, and 
l^e subject of discourse is very plain, obvious, and not 
hard to be understood ; many little books have been com- 
posed with this view, as Cordertus's Colloquies, some of 
Erasmus's little writings, the sayings of the wise men of 
Greece, Cato's moral dutiches, and the rest which are col- 
lected at the end of Mr. Ruddiman's English Grammar ; 
or the Latin Testament of Castellio's translation, which is 
accounted the purest Latin, &c. These are very proper 
upon this occasion, together with ^sop's and Pniedrus's 
Fables, and little stories, and the common and daily affiurs 
of domestic life^ written in the Latin tongue. But let the 
higher poets, and orators, and historians, and other writers 
whose language is more laboured, and whose sense is more 
remote from common life, be rather kept out of sight till 
there be some proficiency made in the langui^. 

It is strange that masters should teach chil(&en so early 
TuU/s EpisUes^ or Orations, or the poems of Ovid or Vii^ 
gil, whose sense is often difficult to find, because of the 
great transposition of the words; and when they have 
found the grammatical sense, they have very little use of 
it, because they have scarce any notion of the ideas and 
design of the writer, it being so remote from the know- 
ledge of a child : whereas little common stories and collo- 
quies, and the rules of a child's behaviour, and such ob- 
vious subjects, will much better assist the memory of the 
words hy their acquaintance with the things. 

IV. Here it may be useful also to appoint the learner 
to get by heart the more common and useful words, both 
nouns and at^^ectives, pronouns and verbs, out of some 
well formed and judicious vocabulary. This will furnish 
him with names for the most famiHar ideas. 

V. As soon as ever the learner is capable, let the tutor 
converse with him in the tongue which is to be learned, 
if it be a living language, or if it be Latin, which is the 
living language of the learned world : thus he will acquaint 
hiiQself a little with it by rote, aa well as by rule, and by 
living practicoi as well as by reading the \imting& of the 
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XII. And hoe, I thinks I have a fair oocaaion giten 
me to consider that question which has been often debated 
in conversation^ viz. whether the teachii^ of a school full 
of boys to learn Latin by the heathen poets^ as Ovid in 
his Epistles^ and the silly fables of his MetamorphoeeSy 
Horace^ Juvenal^ and Martial^ in their impure odes^ sa- 
tires^ and epigrams^ &c. is so proper and agreeable a pnuv 
tice in a Cniudan countrv. 

XIII. (1.) I grant the lai^nage and style of those men 
who wrote in their own native tongue most be more pure 
and perfect^ in some nice elegancies and peculiarities^ than 
modem vrriten of other nations who have imitated them ; 
and it is owned also, ^t the beauties of their poesy may 
much excel; but in either of these things boys cannot be 
supposed to be much improved or injured by one or &e 
other. 

XIV. (2.^ It shall be confessed too, that modem poets, 
in every livmg language, have brought into their work so 
manv words, epithets, phrases, and metaphors, from the 
heatnen fables and stones of tiieir gods and heroes, that 
in order to understand diese modern writers, it is necessary 
to know a little of those ancient follies: but it may be 
answered, that a good dictionary, or such a book as the 
Pantheon or history of those Gentile deities, may give 
■affldent information of those stories, so far as they are 
necesaarv and useful to school-boys. 

XV. (s.) I will grant yet further, that lads who are 
designed to make great scholars or divines, may by read^ 
ii^ these heathen poets, be taught better to understand 
the writings of the ancient fathers against the heathen re- 
ligion ; and they learn here what ridiculous fooleries the 
gentile nations believed as the articles of then* faith, what 
wretched and foul idolatrieB they indulged and practised 
us duties of religion for wsftnt of the divine revelation. 
•But this perhaps may be learned as well either by the 
Pantheon, or some other collection atsehool ; orafter they 
have left the school, they may reaA what ^eir own in- 
clinations lead them to, and whatsoever of this. kind may 
be really useful for them. 

XVI. But the ^eat question is, whether all these ad- 
vantages which have been mentioned, will compensate 
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for the long months and years that are wasted among their 
incredible and trifling romances^ their hhe and shunefid 
stories of the gods and goddesses and their amours^ and 
the lewd heroes and vicious poets of the heathen world. 
Can these idle and lidiculoas tales be of any real and 
solid advantage in human life ? Do they not too often 
defile the mind with vain^ mischievoas^ and impure ideas ? 
Do tiiey not stick long upon the fancy, and leave an un- 
happy influence upon youth ? Do they not tincture the 
imagination with tolly and vice very early, and pervert it 
£rom all that is good and holy ? 

XVII. Upon the whole survey of things, it is my opi«> 
idon, that for almost all boys who learn this tongue, it 
would be much safer to be taught Latin poesy (as soon and 
as far as they can need it^ from those excellent transla* 
tions of David's Psalms, wnich are given us by Buchanan 
in the various measures of Horace ; and the lower daraea 
had better read Dr. Johnston's translation of diese 
psalms, another el^;ant writer of the Soots nation, instead 
of Ovid's Epistles ; for he has turned the same psahns, 
perhaps with greater elegancy, into elegiac verse, whereof 
the learned W.Benson, Esq. has lately puUished a noble 
edition, and I hear that these psalms are honoured with 
an increasing use in ihe schools of Holland and Scotland. 
A stanaa or a couplet of these writers would now and 
then stick upon the minds of youth, and would furnish 
them inflnitely better vrith pious and moral thoughts, and 
do something towards makii^ them good men and Ghrte- 



XVIII. A little book collected from the psalms of both 
these translators, Buchanan and Johnston, and a few other 
Christian poets, would be of excellent use for schools to 
begin their instructions in Latin poesy ; and I am well 
assured this wooJd be richly sufficient for all those in 
lower rank, who never design a learned profesBton, and 
yet custom has foolishly bound them to learn that Ian- 

But lest it should be thought hard to cast Horace and 
Vir^, Ovid and Juvenal entirely out of the schools, I add, 
if here and there a few lyric odes, or pieces of satires, or 
some episodes of heroic verse, with here and there an epi- 
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gram ot Martial, all which shall he dear from the ataiiw 
of vice and impiety, and which may inspire the toind 
with nohle sentiments, fire the fancy with hright and 
warm ideas, or teach lessons of morality and prudence^ 
were chosen out of those ancient Roman writers for die 
nse of the schools, and were collected and printed in one 
moderate Tolmne, or two at the most, it would he abund- 
antly sufficient provision out of the Roman poets for the 
instruction of boys in all that is necessary in that age of 
life* 

Surely Juvenal himself would not have the face to vin- 
dicate tne masters who teach boys his 6th satire, and 
many paragraphs of several others, when he himself has 
diaigedua, 

NUdictuJitdufn, viw^e, hsc limina tangat 
Intra qua puer ut» 

Sat. 14. 
Sulfbr no lewdness, nor indecent speech, 
Th* apartment of the tender youth to reach. 

DUTDBK. 

Thus far in answer to the forgoing (question. 

But 1 retire ; for Mr. Clark, of HuU, m his Treatise on 
Education, and Mr. Philips, preceptor to the Duke of 
Cumberland, have given more exceUent directions for 
learning Latin. 

XIX. Wlien a language is learned, if it be of any use 
at aU, it is a pity it should be forgotten again. It is pro- 
per, tiierefore, to take all just opportimities to read some- 
tiling frequentiy in that language, when otiier necessary 
and important studies will give you leave. As in learning 
any tongue, dictionaries which contain words and phrases 
should always be at hand, so tiiey should be ever kept 
within reach by persons who would rememb^ a tongue 
whidi they have learned. Nor should we at any time 
content ourselves with a doubtful guess at the sense or 
meaning of any words which occur, but consult tiie dic- 
tionary, which may give us certain inframation, and thus 
secure us from mistake. It is mere sloth which makes us 
content ourselves with uncertain guesses ; and indeed this 
is. neither safe nor useful for persons who would learn any 
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Lmgoage or scienoe, or have a desire to retain what they 
have acmmed. 

XX. when you have learned one or many languages 
ever so perfectly^ take heed of priding yourself in these 
acquisitions : they are hut mere treasures of words^ or in- 
struments of true and solid knowledge^ and whose chief 
design is to lead us into an acquaintance with things^ or 
to enahle us the ipoEre easily to convey those ideas or duit 
knowledge to others. An acquaintance with die various 
tongues, is nothing else hut a relief against the mischief 
which the huildiiu; of Bahel introduced: and were I mas- 
ter of as many knguages as were spoken at Bahel, I 
should make hut a poor pretence to true learning or know- 
ledge, if I had not clear and distinct ideas, and useful no- 
tions in my head under the words which my tongue could 
pronounce. Yet so unhappy a thing is human nature, 
that thk sort of knowled^ of sounds and syllahles is ready 
to puff up the mind ynih vanity, more than the most 
mluahle and soEd improvements of it The pride of a 
gramsmorian; or a critic,.gener8lly exceeds tlut of a ]^iilo- 
*«Q^ier. 



C5HAPTER VIII. 

or iNauiaiNo into the sense and ucaning of 

' ANY WRITER OR SPEAITER, AND ESPECIALLY THE 
SENSE OF THE SACRED WRITINGS. 

It is a great unhappiness, that there is such an ambiguity 
in words and forms of speech, that the same sentence may 
be drawn into different signiiications^ whereby it comes 
to pass, that it is difficult sometimes for ther^eresuictly 
to Idt tmon the ideas which ihe writer or speaker had in 
his mind, ^ome of the best rules to direct us herein are 
such as these : 

I. Be well acquainted with the tongue itself, or lan- 
guage wherein the author's mind is exprened. Learn 
not only the true meaning of each word, but the sense 
which tnose words obtain when placed in such a particular 
attoation and order. Acquaint yourself with the peculiar 
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power and empliasiB of the teyenl modes of speech, und 
the various idioms of the tongue. The secondary ideas 
which custom has superadded to many words should also 
be known^ as well as the particular and primary meaning 
of tkem^ if we would understand any writer. See Logie, 
part I. cap. 4^ § 3. 

II. Consider the signification of those words and 
phrases^ more especially in the same ^ation^ or near the 
same age in which that writer livedo and in what sense 
they are used by authors of the same nation^ opinion^ sect, 
party^ &c. 

Upon this account we may learn to interpret several 
phrases of the New Testament^ out of that version of the 
Hebrew Bible, into Greek, which is called the Septuagint ; 
for though that version be very imperfect and draectivein 
many things, yet it seems to me evident, that the holy 
writers of ithe New Testament made use of that version 
many times in their citation of texts out of the Bible. 

III. Compare the words and phrases in one place of an 
author, with the same or kindred words and phrases used 
in other places of the same author, which are generaUy 
called parallel places : and as one expression eicplains an- 
other which is like it, so sometimes a contrary expression 
will explain its contrary. Remember always, that a 
writer best interprets hunself ; and as we believe the 
Holy Spirit to be the supreme aeent in the writings of the 
Old Testament and die New, he can best explain him- 
self. Hence the theological rule arises, that scripture is 
the best interpreter of scripture ; and therefore concord- 
ances, which show us paniuel places, are of excellent use 
for interpretation. 

IV. Consider the subject of which the author is treat- 
ing, and by comparing other places where he treats of the 
same subject, you may learn nis sense in the place which 
jrou are reading, though some of the terms which he uses 
in those two places may be very different. 

And on the other hand, if the author uses the same 
wwds where the subject of which he treats is not just the 
same^ you cannot learn his sense by comparing those two 
places, thou^ the mere words may seem to agree: for 
some authors, when they are treating of a quite difiereat 
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sabject^ may use perhaps the same words in a very 6i£* 
ferent sense^ as St. Paul does the words faith ana law^ 
and righteousness. 

V. Observe the scope and design of the writer : inquire 
into his aim and end in that book^ or section^ or para- 
graph^ which will help to explain particular sentences: 
for we suppose a wise and judicious writer directs his ex- 
pressions generally toward his designed end. 

YI. When an author speaks of any subject occasionally, 
let his sense be explained by those places where he treats 
of it distinctly and professedly : .wnere he speaks of any 
subject in mystical or metaphorical terms^ explain them 
by other places where he treats of the same subject in 
terms that are plain and literal : where he speaks in an 
oratorical^ affecting, or persuasiye way, let this be ex- 
plained by other places wnere he treats of the same theme 
in a doctrmal or instructive way : where the author speaks 
more strictly and particularly on any theme, it wiU ex- . 
plain the more loose and general expressions: where he 
treats more largely, it will explain the shorter hints and 
brief intimations ; and wheresoever he writes more ob- 
scurely, search out some more perspicuous passages in 
the same writer, by which to determine the sense of that 
obscure language. 

VII. Consider not only the person who is introduced 
speaking, but the persons to whom the i^eech is directed, 
the circumstances of time and place, the temper and spi- 
rit of the speaker, as well as the temper and spirit of ue 
hearers : in order to interpret scripture well, there needs 
a good acquaintance with tne Jewish customs, some know- 
ledge of tne ancient Roman and Greek times and man- 
ners, which somestimes strike a strange and surprising 
light upon passages which were before very obscure. 

VIII. In particular propositions, the sense of an author 
may be sometimes known by the inferences which he 
draws from them ; and all those senses may be excluded 
which will not allow of that inference. 

Note, this rule indeed is not always certain, in reading 
and interpreting hiunan authors, because tiiey may miso 
take in drawing their inferences ; but in explaining scrip- 
ture it is a sure rule ; for the sacred and inspired writers 
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tlvnjB make lUBt inferonoeB from their own propositi^uk 
Yet even in tnem^ we must take heed we do not miatake 
an allusion for an inference^ which is many times intro- 
duced almost in the same manner. 

IX. If it he a matter of controversy^ the true sense of 
the author is sometimes known by the objections that are 
brouffht against it. So we ma^r be well assured, the 
aposue spades i^ainst our ^'justification in the si^t of 
God by our own works of holiness/' in the 3d, 4th, and 
5th chapters of the Epistle to the Romans, because of the 
objection brought against him in the beginning of the.6tb 
dhapter, viz. " What shall we say then ? shall we con«* 
tinue in sin that grace may abound?" which objection- 
CM>uld never have been raised, if he had been proving our: 
justification by our own works of riffhteousness. 

X. In matters of dispute, take heed of warping, the 
sense of the writer to your own oj^inion, b)r any latent pre* 
judices of self-love and party spirit* It i& this reigning; 
principle of prejudice and party, that has giyen such a 
variety of senses both to the sacred writers and. othoe^ 
which would never have» come,into ^ iQ^ndiof.thfijfaa^ 
if he had not laboured under some sudi prepbsae^|if))s^, . 

XI. For the sam/e reason take heed of the prj^u2i«^^ 
passion, malice,, envy, pride, or opposition jto.. an author^ 
whereby you may be easily tempted to put ^ false and XOr 
vidious sense upon his words.. Lay aside therefore a carp^ 
ing spirit, and read even an adversary with attention and 
diBgenoe, with an honest design to find out his true 
meaning ; do not match at little lapses and appearances 
of mistake, in opposition to his declared ana avowed 
meaning; nor impute an^ sense or opinion to him which 
he denies to be nis opinion, unless it be proved, by tl)e 
most plain and express language. 

Lastly, remember that you treat every author, writer, 
or speaker, just as you yourselves would be willing to be 
treated by others, who are searching out the meaning of 
what you write or speak ; and maintain upon your spi- 
rit an awful sense of the presence of God, who is the 
judge of hearts, and will punish those who, by a base and 
dishonest turn of mind, wiKully povert the meaning of 
the sacred writers, or even of common authors, imder the 
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inflnence of ctilpable pejodices. See more, Logic^ part I. 
cap. 6, 4 3. *' Directioiui coneeming the definitioiis of 



CHAPTER IX. 

« 

kxTLES OF IMPAOFEMXNT BY CONYEBSATION. 

' If we would improve our minds by conyensation, it is a 
great happiness to be acquainted ¥ritn persons wiser than 
oursdves. It is a piece of use^ advice therefore to get the 
favour of their conversation frequently, as far as circum^ 
atances wiU allow : and if they happen to be a little re« 
served, use all obliging methods to mraw out of them what 
may increase your own knowledge. 
- 11. Whatsoever company you are in, waste not the 
time in trifle and impertinence. If you spend some houvi 
amongst children, talk with them aocordmg to their capa- 
city; mark the young buddings of infant reason; obenre 
the different motions and distinct workings of the animal 
and the nund, as fiff as you can discern them ; take notice 

5 what degrees the little creature grows u]^ for the use 
hiB TCuoning powers, and what early pr^udioes beset 
•and endanger ms understanding. By tms means you will 
learn how to address yourself to children for their beneflt, 
.and periiaps you may derive some useful philoec^hemes 
0r theorems for your own entertainment. 
~ III. If you happen to be in company with a merchant 
or a sailor, a fanner or a mechanic, a milkmaid or a spin«> 
ater^ lead tibero into a discourse of the matters of their own 
peculiar province or profession; for every one knows, or 
should know, his own business best. In uas sense a oom^ 
men mechanic is wiser than the philosopher. By this 
means you may gain some improvement in knowledge 
from every one you meet. 

IV. Confine not yourself always to one sort of company^ 
or to persons of the same party or ojnnion, either in mat- 
ters of learning, religion, or the civil Hfe, lest^ if you 
should happen to be nursed up or educated in early mis- 
take, you snould be confirmed and established in the same 
mistaKe, by conversing only with persons of the same sen- 

H 
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timents. A free and genenl oonTersation with men of 
very various countries^ and of d^erent parties^ opinions, 
and practices^ so far as it may be done safely^ is of exod- 
lent use to imdeceive us in many wrong judgments which 
we may have framed, and to lead us into juster thoughts. 
It is said^ when the king of Siam^ near China^ first con- 
versed with some European merchants, who sought the 
favour of trading on his coast, he inquired of them some 
of the common appearances of summer and winter in 
their country ; and when diey told him of water grow ing 
10 hard in their rivers^ that men and horses, and laden 
earriages passed over it, and that ifain sometimes fell down 
as white and light as feathers^ and sometimes idmoat as 
hard as stones, he would not believe a syllable they said, 
for ice, snow, and hail, were names and things utterly 
unknown to him, and to his Giubjects, in that hot climate : 
he renounced all traffic wil^ such shameful liars, and 
would not sufibr them to trade with his people. See hers 
the natural efi^cts of gross ignorance. 

Conversation with foreigners on various occasions, has 
%. happy influence to enlarge our minds, and to set them 
free from many e!nt>rs and gross prejudices we ate readi' 
to imbibe concerning th^n. Domicillus has never tra*- 
▼eUed five miles from his mother's chimney, and he imak 
gines all outlandish men are papishes, and wor^ip nothing 
but a cross. TityrUs the shepherd was bred up all his 
life in the country, and never saw Rome ; he fancied it to 
1)e only a huge ^li^, and was therefore infinitely sur- 
prised to find such palaces, sUch streets, such glittering 
treasures and gay magnificence as his first joumqr to the 
city showed him, and with wonder he confesses his foUy 
and mistake. 

So Virgil introdtices a poor shepherd, 

Vrhtm quam dicutU Romttmt Melibae ptUavi 
StuUus ego tunc noHrw $imUem, quo t^pe solemu» 
Pattorea otiwm ttneroa depeUertfeetua, 4^. 

Thus Englii^ed : 

Pool that I was I I thought imperial Rome 
Like market-toitrns, wh^re once a week we eome. 
And thither drive pur tender Iambs from home. 
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. ConTenatiaii woold have giv^ Tityms a better notkMi 
of Romej though he had never happened to travel thi« 
ther. 

V. In mixed company^ among acquaintance and stran- 
eersj endeavour to learn somethmg irom all. Be swift to 
near; but be cautious of your tongue, lest you betray 
your ignorance, and perhaps offend some of those who an 
pareooit too. The scripture severely censures those who 
speak evil of the things they know not. Acquaint your- 
self tha:efbre sometimes with persons and parties which 
are far distant from your common life and customs : thia 
ifi a way whereby you may form a wiser opinion of men 
and things. Prove all things, and hold fast that which ia 
good, is a divine rule, and it comes from the Father of 
Eght and truth. But young persons should practise it 
indeed with due limitation, and under the eye of their 
elders. 

VL Be not frighted nor provoked at opinions diB^nt 
from your own. Some persons are so confident they are 
in the ri^t, that they will not come widiin the hearing 
cf any notions but their own : they canton out to them* 
selves a little province in the intellectual world, where 
they fancy the light shines, ^pd all the rest is in dark-* 
ness. They never venture into the ocean of knowledge, 
nor survey the riches of other minds, which are as scuid 
and as useful, and perhaps are finer gold than what th^ 
ever possessed* Lei not men imagine there is no certain 
truth but in the sciences which they study, and amongst 
that party in which they were bom and educated. 

VU. Believe that it is possible to learn something from 
persons much below yourself. We are all short-sighted 
creatures; our views are also narrow and limited; we 
often see but one side of a matter, and do not exttmd our 
n^t far sad wide enough to reach every thing that has 
a oonnezion with the thing we talk of: we see Imt inparl^ 
and know httt in part ; therefore it is no wonder we fonn 
.not rig^t oonchisi<»is ; because we do not survey the 
whole of any subject or argument. Even the proudest 
admirer of his own psrts might find it useful to consult 
with others, thoa|^ of inferior capacity and penetratioa. 
We have a diSEenai pmspect of the same thing (if I 
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80 speak) according to the different position of our under« 
standings towards it : a weaker man may sometimes light 
on notions which have escaped a wiser^ and which the 
wiser man might make a happy use of^ if he would con- 
descend to take notice of them. 

VIII. It is of considerahle advantage^ when we are pur- 
suii^ an^ difficult point of knowlec^e^ to have a society 

^ of ingemous correspondents at hand^ to whom we may- 
propose it : for every man has something of a different ge- 
nius and a various turn of mind^ whereby the subject pro- 
posed will be shown in sH its lights^ it will be represented 
m all its forms^ and every side of it be turned to view^ that 
a juster judgment may be framed. 

IX. To make conversation more valuable and useful, 
whether it be in a designed or accidental visits among per- 
sons of the same or of different sexes^ after the necessary 
salutations are finished^ and the stream of common talk 
begins to hesitate^ or runs flat and low^ let some one 
person take a book which may be agreeable to the whole 
company^ and by common consent let him read in it ten 
Hnes^ or a paragraph or two> or a few pages^ till some word 
or sentence gives an occasion for any of the company to 
ofier a thougat or two relajting to that subject : interrupt 
tion of the reader should be no blame ; for conversation is 
the business : whether it be to confirm what the author 
says, or to improve it, to enlarge upon or to correct it^ to 
object against it^ or to ask any question that is akin to it; 
and let every one that please add their opinion and pro- 
mote the conversation. When the discourse sinks again^ 
or diverts to trifles^ let him that reads pursue the page> 
and read on further paragraphs or pages^ till some occai- 
sion is given by a word or sentence for a new discourse to 
be started^ and that with the utmost ease and freedom. 
Such a method as this would prevent the hours of a visit 
from running all to waste; and by this meansy ev^en 
among scholfurs, they would seldom nnd. occasion for that 
too just and bitter reflection^ '^ I have lost my time in the 
company of the learned." 

By such a practice as this^ young ladies may: very ho^ 

i^nourablv and agreeably impove their hours ; while (me 

applies nerself to readings tne others employ their atten- 
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tioii> even lunong the variouB artifices of the needle ; but 
let all of them make their occasional remarks or inquiries. 
Tlii^ will guard a great deal of that precious time from 
modish tiifling^ impertinence^ or scandal^ which might 
otherwise afford matter for painful repentance. 

Observe this ri]de in general^ whensoever it lies in your 
power to lead the conversation^ let it be directed to some 

Srofitable point of knowledge or practice, so far as may be 
one with decency; and let not the discourse and the 
hours be suffered to run loose without aim or design : and 
when a sul^ect is started^ pass not hastily to anotner^ be- 
fore you have brought the present theme of discourse to 
Bome tolerable issue^ or a jomt consent to drop it. 

X. Attend with sincere diligence^ while any one of the 
company is declaring his sense of ihe question proposed ; 
hear the argument with patience^rthough it di£^ ever so 
much from your sentiments^ for you yourself are very 
desirous to be heard with patience by others who differ 
from vou. Let not your thoughts be active and busy all 
the wnile to find out something to contradict^ and by what 
means to oppose the speaker^ especial^ in matters which 
are not brought to an issue. Tnis is a frequent and un- 
happy temper and practice. You should rather be intent 
and solicitous to take up the mind and meaning of the 
speaker, zealous to seize and approve all ijiat is true in his 
wcourse^ nor yet should you want courage to oppose 
where it is necessary ; but let your modesty and patience, 
and a friendly temper, be as conspicuous as your zeaL 

Xi. When a man speaks with much freedom and ease, 
and gives his opinion in the plainest language of common 
sense, do not presently imagme you shall gain nothing by 
his company. Sometimes you ^iil Jfind a person who, in 
his conversation or Ms writings, delivers his thoughts 
in so plain, so easy, -sp i^goniliar .and perspicuous a manner, 
that you both undcirstand and assent to every thing h6 
flaith, as fast as you read or hear it : hereupon someheareis 
have been ready to conclude in h«Lste, surely this man 
saith none but common things ; I knew as ^uch before, 
or, I would have said all this myself. This is a frequ^it 
mist^e. PeUuddo was a very great genius; when he 
«po]ke in the senate, he was wont to convey his ideas in so 

H 3 
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•imple and happy a maimer as to instruct and convince 
every hearer^ and to enforce the conviction throush the 
whole illiistrious assemhly ; and that with so mucn evi« 
dence^ that' you would have been ready to wonder^ that 
every one who spoke had not said the same thin^ ; but 
Pelluddo was tne onlj man that could do it ; the onlj 

rker who had attained this art and honour. Such is 
miter of whom Horace would say^ 



Ut sibi quivis. 



Speret idem, ntdet miUtum,fruttraque lahoret 
Austu idem, 

De Art. PoeU 

. Smooth be your style, and plain and natural. 
To strike the sons of Wapping or Whitehall. 
While others think this easy to attain. 
Let them but try, and with their utmost pain 
They'll sweat and strive to imitate in vain. 

XII. If any thing seem dark in the discourse of your 
companion^ so that you have not a clear idea of what is 
spoken^ endeavour to obtain a clearer conception of it by 
a decent manner of inquiir. Do not charge the speaker 
with obscurity^ either in his sense or his words^ but en- 
treat his favour to relieve your own want of penetration, 
or to add an enlightening word or two^ that you may take 
up his whole meaning. 

If difficulties arise in your mind^ and constrain your 
dissent to the things spoken^ represent what objection 
some persons would be ready to make against the senti- 
ments of the speaker, without telling mm you oppose. 
This manner of address carries something more modest 
and obliging in it^ than to appear to raise objections of 
your own by way of contradiction to him that spoke. 

XIII. when you are forced to differ from him who de- 
livers his sense on any pointy yet agree as far as you can, 
and represent how far you agree, and if there be any room 
for it, explain the woras of me speaker in such a sense to 
which you can in general assent, and so agree with Mm, 
or at least by a small addition or alteration of his senti- 
ments show your own sense of things. It is the practice 
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and delight of a candid hearer, to make it appear how 
nnwilling he is to difl^r from him that speaks. Let the 
speaker know that it is nothing hut truth constrains you to 
oppose him, and let that difference he always expressed 
in few, and civil, and chosen words, such as may give the 
least offence. 

- And he careful always to take Solomon's rule with you, 
and let your corresponoent fairly finish his speech hefore 
you reply ; " for he that answereth a matter hefore he 
nearetn it, it is folly and shame unto him." Prov. xriii. 13. 

A little watchfulness, care, and practice in younger hfe, 
will render all these things more easy, famihar, and na- 
tural to you, and will grow into hahit. 

XIV. As you should carry ahout with you a constant 
and sincere sense of your own ignorance, so you should 
not he afraid nor ashamed to confess this ignorance, hy 
taking all proper opportunities to ask and inquire for far- 
ther information ; whether it he the meaning of a word, 
the nature of a thing, the reason of a proposition, the cus- 
tom of a nation, &c. never remain in ignorance for want 
of asking. 

Many a person had arrived at some considerahle degree 
of knowledge, if he had not heen fall of self-conceit, and 
imagined that he had known enough already, or else 
was ashamed to let others know that he was unacquainted 
with it. God and man are ready to teach the meek, the 
humhle, and the ignorant; hut he that fancies himself to 
know any particular suhject weD, or that will not venture 
to ask a question ahout it, such a one will not put himself 
into the way of improvement hy inquiry and diligence. — 
A fool may he '* wiser in his own conceit than ten men 
who can render a reason;" and such an one is very likely 
to he an everlasting fool; and perhaps also it is a sUly 
ishame renders his folly incurable. 

SluUorum incurata pudor malusulcera celat. 

Hor. Epist. 16. Lib. 1. 

In English thus : 

If fools have ulcers, and their pride concea! 'em. 
They must have ulcers stiU, for none can heal 'cm. 
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XV. Be not too forward, espedaUy in the yooager part 

of life^ to determine any question in company wit£ an in- 
fallible and peremptory sentence, nor speak with aawiming 
airs, and witn a decisive tone of voice. A yoiug man, in 
the presence of his elders, should rather hear and attend, 
and weigh the aiguments which are brought for the proof 
or refutation of any doubtful pn^x)6ition : and when it is 
your turn to speak, propose your thoughts rather in the 
way of inquiry. By this means your mind will be k^t 
in a fitter temper to receive truth, and you will be more 
ready to correct and improve your own sentiments, where 
you nave not been too positive in affirming them. But if 
you have ma^terially decided the point, you will find a 
secret unwiUm^ess to retract, though you should feel an 
inward conviction that you were in me wrong. 

XVI. It is sranted indeed that a season may happen, 
when some bold pretender to science may assume haughty 
and positive airs, to assert and vindicate a gross and dan- 
gerous error, or to renounce and vilify 8<»ne very import- 
ant truth : and if he has a popular talent of tailing, udd 
there be no remonstrance maae against him, the company 
may be tempted too easily to give their assent to the im- 
prudence and infallibility of the presumer. They may 
miagine a proposition so muctx vilined^ can never be true ; 
and that a doctrine which is so boldly censured and re- 
nounced can never be defended. Weak minds are too 
ready to persuade themselves, that a man would never 
talk with So much assurance unless he were certainly in 
the ri^t, and could well maintain and prove what he said. 
By this means truth itself is in danser of being betrayed 
or lost, if there be no (^position made to such a pretend- 
ing talker. 

Now in such a case, even a wise and a modest man may 
assume airs too, and repel insolence with its own weapons. 
There is a time, as Solomon, the wisest of men, teaches us, 
/^ when a fool should be answered according to his folly, 
lest he be wise in his own conceit," and lest others too 
easily yield up their faith and reason to his imperious 
dictates. Courage and positivity are never more neces- 
sary than on such an occasion. But it is sood to join 
some arf;ument with them of real and convucing force, 
and let It be strongly pronounoed too. 
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When such a resiBtanoe is made^ you shall find some of 
those bold talkers will draw in their homs^ when their 
fierce and feeble pushes against truth and reason are re- 
pelled with pushing and confidence. It is pity indeed 
that truth should ever need such sort of defences ; but we 
know that a triumphant assurance hath sometimes sup- 
ported gross falsehoods^ and a whole company have been 
captivated to error by this means, till some_man with 
equal assurance has rescued them. It is pity that any 
momentous point of doctrine should happen to fall under 
such reproacnes^ and reqiure such a mode of vindication : 
though if I happen to near it I ought not to turn my 
back and to sn^ off in silence^ ^md leave the truth to lie 
bafiied^ bleedings and slain. Yet I must confess^ I should 
be glad to have no occasion ever given me to fisht with 
any man at this sort of weapons, even though I would be 
so nappy as to silence his insolence^ and to obtain an evi- 
dent victory. 

XVII. Be not fond of disputing every thing pro and 
con, nor indulge yourself to show your talent of attacking 
and defending. A logic which teaches nothing else is 
little worth. This temper and practice will lead you just 
so far out of the way of knowledge, and divert your ho- 
nest inquiry after the truth which is debated or sought. 
In set disputes, every little straw is often laid hold on to 
support our own cause; every thing that can be drawn 
in any way to give colour to our argument is advanced, 
and that perhaps with vanity and ostentation. This puts 
the mind out of a proper posture to seek and receive the 
truth. 

' XVIII. Do not bring a warm party spirit into a free con- 
versation which is designed for mutual improvement in the 
search of truth. Take heed of allowing yourself in those 
self-satisfied assurances which keep the doors of the un- 
derstanding barred fast against the admission of any new 
sentiments. Let your soul be ever ready to hearken to 
further discoveries, from a constant and ruling conscious- 
ness of our present fallible and imperfect state; and make 
it appear to your friends, that it is no hard task for you to 
learn and pronounce those little words, ^^ I was mistaken," 
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how hard Mever it he for the hulk of in>nlriiMl to p«o- 
nounce them. 

XIX. As you may Bometimea raiae inqiiiriea for your 
own instniction and improvement^ and draw out the 
learnings wisdom^ and fine aentimenta of your friends, 
who perhapa may he too reserved or modeet^ ao at other 
timea^ if you perceive a peraon unskilful in the matter of 
dehate^ you mav^ hy questions aptly proposed in the So- 
cratic method^ lead hmi into a clearer knowledge of the 
aubject : then you become his instructor^ in such a manner 
ner as may not appear to make yourself his superior. 

XX. Take heed of affecting alwaya to shine in oom- 
pany above the reat^ and to dii^lay the riches of your own 
un&rstanding or your oratorv^ as though you would 
render yoursdf admirable to all that arepreeent This ia 
aeldom well taken in polite company; much less should 
you use such fonns of speech aa should insmuate the ig- 
norance or dulness of those with whom you converse. 

XXI. Though you should not affect to flourish in a co- 
pious harangue and a difiusive style in company, yet nei- 
ther should you rudely interrupt and reproach hun that 
happens to use it : but when he haa done speaking, reduce 
his sentimenta into a more contracted form ; not with a 
show of correcting, but aa one who is doubtful whether 
vou hit upon his true sense or no. Thus matters may be 
brought more eamly from a wild confuaion into a single 
point, questions may be sooner determined, and difficul* 
tiea more easily removed. 

XXII. Be not so ready to charge ignorance, pr^udice, 
and mistake upon others as you are to suspect yourself of 
it : and in order to show how free you are irom pngudices, 
leam to bear contradiction with patience : let it be easy to 
you to hear your own opinion strongly opposed, especially 
m matters which are doubtful and disputable, amongst 
men of sobriety and virtue. Give a patient hearing to 
argumenta on ail sidea ; otherwiae, you give the company 
occasion to suspect that it is not the eviaence of truth haa 
led you into tnis opinion, but some lazy anticipation of 
judgment; some beloved presumption, some long and 
rash jMfisession of a party scheme, m which you desire to 
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teat QBdktialied. If yoor assent has been eatabUslied 
upon Just and suffident grounds^ why shonld you be 
afraid to let the truth be pat to the trial of argument ? 

XXIII. Banish utterly out of all conTersation^ and 
especially out of all learned and inteUectoal conference^ 
er^ry thing that tends to proT<dw passion or raise a fire in 
the blood. Let no sharp language^ no noisy exdama- 
tion, no sarcasms or bitii^ jests be heard among you ; no 
perverse or invidious consequences be drawn from eadi 
other's oj^ons and imputed to the person : let there be 
no wilfiil perversion of another's meaning; no sadden 
seizure of a lapsed syllalde to play upon it> nor any abused 
construction <^ an innocent mistake: sufibr not vour 
tongue to insult a modest <»ponent that begins to yield; 
let there be no crowii^ ana trium^^ even where there 
is evident victory on your side. All these things are 
enemies to friendship^ and the ruin of free conversa** 
tion. The impartial search of truth requires all calmness 
and serenity^ all tem^ and candour : mutual instruc- 
tions can never be attamed in the midst of pasmon, pride, 
and clamour, unless we suppose, in the midst of such a 
scene^ there is a loud and penetrating lecture read by both 
sides, on the folly and shameful infiimities of human 
nature. 

XXIV. Whensoever, therefore^ any unhappy word 
shall arise in company, that might give you a reasonable 
disgust^ qiiash the rising resentment, be it ever so just, 
and command your soul and your tongue into silence, lest 
you cancel the hopes of all im|«ovement for that hour, 
and transform the learned conversation into the mean and 
vulgar form of reproaches and railing. Hie man who 
be^ui to break the ^ce in such a society will fall under 
the shame and conviction of such ^a silent reproof, if he 
has any thing ingenuous about him. If this ahoiild 
not be sufficient, let a grave admonition, or a soft and 

gentle turn of wit, with an air of pleasantry, give the warm 
isputer an occasion to stop the progress of his indecent 
^e, if not to retract the indecency, and quench the flame. 

XXV. Inure yourself to a candid and obliging manner 
in all your conversation, and acquire the art of pleasing 
addfess, even when you teach, as well as when you leans. 
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and when you oppose, as well as when you assert or proire« 
This degtee of politeness is not to be attained without a 
diligent attention to such kind of directions as are here 
laid down, and a frequent exercise and practice of them. 

XXVI. If you would know what sort of companions you 
shoidd select for the cultivation and advantage of the mind^ 
the general rule is, choose such as, by their brightness of 
parts, and their diligence in study, or by their superior 
advancement in learning, or peculiar excellency in any 
art, science, or accompHBnment, divine or human, may be 
capable of administering to your improvement ; and be 
sure to maintain and keep some due regard to their 
moral character always, lest while you wander in quest of 
intellectual gain, you fall into the contagion of irreligion 
and vice. No wise man would venture into a house ia« 
fected with the plague, in order to see the finest colleo* 
tions of any virtuoso in Europe. 

XXVII. Nor is it every sober person of your aoqpiaiilt- 
ance, no, nor every man of bright parts, or rich in leam^ 
in^, that is fit to engage in fVee conversation for the in- 
quiry after truth. Let a person have ever so illustrioua 
talents, yet he is not a proper associate for such a pur- 
pose, if he lie under any of the following infirmities : ^ 

1. If he he exceedingly reserved, and hath either no iiH 
clinatiqn to discourse, or no tolerable capacity of speech 
and language for the communication of his sentiments. 

5. If he be haughty and proud of his knowledge, im- 
perious in his airs, and is always fond of imposing his 
sentiments on all the company. 

3. If he be positive and dogmatical in his own opinions, 
and will dispute to the end ; if he will resist the brightest 
evidence of truth, rather than suffer himself to be over* 
oome, or yield to the plainest and strongest reasonings. 

4. If he be one who always affects to outshine all the 
company, and delights to hear himself talk and flourish 
upon a sulgect, and make long harangues, while the rest 
must be all silent and attentive. 

6, If he be a person of a whiffling and unsteady turn of 
mind, who cannot keep close to a point of controversy, but 
wanders from it petpetaally, and is always soUcitous to say 
somethings whether it be pertinent to tne question or no. 
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6. If he be fretful and peevish, and given to resentment 
upon all occadons ; if he knows not how to bear contra* 
diction^ or is ready to take things in a wrong sense ; if 
he is swift to feel a supposed offence, or to imagine him- 
self affironted, and then break out into a sudden passion^ 
or retain silent and sullen wrath. 

7. If he affect wit on all occasions, and is full of his 
conceits and pims, quirks or quibbles, jests and repar- 
tees ; these may agreeably entertain and animate an hour 
of mirth, but they have no place in the search after 
truth. 

8. If he carry always about him a sort of craft and cun- 
ning, and disguise, and act rather like a spy than a friend. 
Haye a care of sudi an <me as will make an ill use of free- 
dom in oonyersation, and immediately charge heresy upon 
you, when you happen to differ from those sentiments 
which authority or custom has established. 

In short, you should avoid the man, in such select con- 
versation, who practises any thing that is unbecoming 
the character of a sincere, free, and open searcher after 
trath. 

Now, though you may pay all the relative duties of 
life to persGW of these unhafipy quahfications, and treat 
them with decency and love, so far as religion, and hu- 
manity oblige you, yet take care of entering into a free 
debate on matters of truth or falsehood in their company, 
and especially about the principles of religion. I confess, 
if a person of such a temper happens to judse and talk 
•well on such a subject, you may near him with attentioi^ 
and derive what profit you can from his discourse ; but 
he is by no means to be chosen for a free conference in 
matters of inquiry and knowledge. 

XXVIII. While I would persuade you to beware of 
such persons, and abstain from too much freedom of dis- 
course amongst them, it is very natural to infer that you 
should watch against the worlang of these evil qualities 
in your own breast, if you happen to be tainted with any 
of them yourself. ' Men of learning and ingenuity wiU 
justly avoid your acquaintance, when they find such an 
•unhappy and unsodiu temper prevailing in you. 
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XXIX. To eoiiclade> when you retire from company, 
then eonverse with yourself in solitude^ and inquire what 
you have learned wt the improvement of your under- 
standing, or for the rectifying your indinationa, for the 
increase of your virtues, or the ameliorating your conduct 
and hehaviour in any future parts of life. If you have 
aeen some of your company candid, modest, humble in 
their manner, wise and sagacious, just and j^ous in their 
sentiments, polite and sraoeM as wdi as dear and strong 
in their expression, and universally acc^table and lovdr 
in their benaviour, endeavour to mipress the idea of aM 
these upon your memory, and treasure them up for your 
mutation. 

XXX. If the laws of reascm, deoency, and civility, have 
not been well observed amongst your associates, take no* 
tioe of those defects for your own improvement : and 
from every occurrence of this kind remaHc something to 
imitate or to avdd^ in elegant, polite, and useful eonversa* 
tkm. Perhm you win find, that some persons present 
have really mspleased the company, by an excessive and 
too visible an affectation to please ; i. e, by giving loose 
to servik flattery or promiscuous praise; while others 
were as ready to oppose uid contradict every thing that 
was said. Some have deserved just censure for a marose 
uid afl^ted tadtumity; and others have been anxious 
and carelul lest their sfloice should be interpreted a want 
of sense, and therefore th^ have ventured to mftbe 
flpeedies thoudh they had notsing to say which waa worth 
hearing. Peroaps you wiU observe tliat /one was iiigo- 
nious in his thoughts, and bright in hisiaftguage, but he 
was so top-full of himsdf 'diat he let it b^ on all thp 
company; that he spoke well indeed, but rdiat he apdbe 
too long^ and did not allow equal Hberty or dme to his 
associates. You will remark that another was full 
chaiged, to let out his words before his friend had done 
upeaking, or impatient of ihe least c^iposltiDn to any thing 
l&e said. You will remember that some penons hsne 
ta&ed at large, and with great confidenoe, of thingB 
which they understood not, and others counted evtoy 
thing tedimis and infederalde that was spoken upon suIh 
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jfvto ofttt of thdr sphere, and they would Ma eoniliie the 
conference entirely within the limits of their own narrow 
knowledge and rtudy. The errors of conyersation are 
almost infinite. 

XXXI. By a review of such irregularities as these^ yon 
maj learn to ayoid those follies and pieces of ill conduct 
which spoil good conversation, or make it leas i^;reeahle 
and less useM ; and hy degrees you will acquire that de- 
lightful and easy manner of address and hehaviour in all 
useful correspondencies, which may render vour company 
every where desked and beloved; and at tne same time, 
among the best of your companions, you may make the 
highest improvement, in your own intellectual acouisi* 
tions, that the discourse of mortal creatures will Silow, 
under all our disadvantages in this sorry state of mortality. 
But there is a day coming when we snaU be seized away 
from this lower class in the school of knowledge, where 
we labour under the many dangers and darknesses, the 
errors and the incumbrances of flesh and blood, and our 
conversation shall be with angels and more illuminated 
spirits in the upper regions of me universe. 



CHAPTER X. 

OF DISPUTES. 

I. Under the general head of conversation for the im- 
provement of the mind, we may rank the practice of dis- 
puting; that is, when two or more persons appear to 
maintain diiSerent sentiments, and defend their own, or 
oppose the other's (pinion, in alternate discourse, by some 
methods of argument. 

II. As these disputes often arise in good earnest, where 
the two contenders do really believe the different pro* 
positions which they support; so sometimes they are 
appointed as mere trials of skill in academies, or scnools, 
by the students : sometimes they are practised, and that 
ynik apparent fervour, in courts of judicature by lawyers, 
in order to gain the fees of their different clients, while 
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both sides perhaps are really of the same sentunoit with' 
regard to the cause which is tried. 

I I I. In common conversation^ disputes are often mani^ed 
without any forms of r^ularity or order^ and they torn to 

ror evil purposes^ chiefly according to the temper of 
disputants. They may sometimes be successhil to 
search out truths sometimes effectual to maintain truth, 
and convince the mistaken ; but at other times a dispute 
is a mere scene of battle in order to victory and vain 
triumph. 

IV. There are some few general rales which should be 
observed in all debates whatsoever^ if we would find out 
truth by them, or convince a friend of his eiTor, ev^ 
though they be not managed according to any settled 
forms of disputation : and as there are almost as many 
opinions and judgments of things as there are persons, so 
when several persons happen to meet and confer togetiier 
upon any subject, they are ready to declare their dilerent 
sentiments, and support them by such reasonings as they 
are capable of. This is called debating or disputing, as is 
above described. 

V. When persons begin a debate, they should always 
take care that they are agreed in some general prindpks 
or propositions, which either more nearly or remotely 
affect the question in hand; for otherwise they have no 
foundation or hope of convincing each other : they must 
have some common ground to stand upon, while thoy 
maintain the contest. 

When they find they agree in smne remote propositions, 
then let them search farther, and inquire how near they 
approach to each other's sentiments; and whatsoever pro- 
positions they agree in, let these lay a foundation for the 
mutual hope of conviction. Hereby you will be prevented 
from running at every turn to some original and remote 
propositions and axioms, which practice both entangles and 
prolongs a dispute. As for instance, if there was a de- 
bate proposed betwixt a Protestant and a Papist, whether 
there be such a place as Purgatory ? Let them remember 
that the^ both agree in this point, that Christ has made 
satisfaction or atonement for sin, and upon this ground 
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f 

kt tliem both MmhA, while they eeardi out the controTerted 
doctrine of Purgatory^ by way of oooferenoe or debate. 

VI. The question idiould be cleared from all doubtful 
tenns^ and needless additi<»i8 ; and all things that belong to 
the question should be expressed in plain and intelligiDle 
language. This is so necessary a things that without it men 
wiU be exposed to such scMrt of ridiculous contests as was 
|(Mmd <Mie day between the two unlearned combatanta, 
Sartor and Sutor^ who assaulted and defended the doctrine 
of transubstantaation with much zeal and violence : but 
Latino happening to oome into their company^ and in* 
quiring the subject of their dispute, asked each of them 
what he meant by that long hu-d word transubstantiation. 
Sator readily infoimed him that he understood*-bowing 
at the name of Jesus : but Sartor assured him that he 
meant nothing bat— bowing at the high altar. " No 
wonder, then/ said Latino, '^tlut you cannot agree, 
when you neither understand one another, nor the 
word about whidi you oontend." I think the whole fa- 
mily of the Sartors and Sutors would be wiser if they 
avoided such kind of debates till they understood the 
terms bettor. But alas ! even dieir wives carry on such 
confoences : the odier day one was heard in the street 
explaining to her less learned neighbour the meaning of 
metaphysical sdenoe, and she assured her, that as physios 
were medicines for the body, so metaphysics were physics 
for the soul : upon this they went on to diiE^ute the 
pointr-bow far tne divine excelled the doctor. 

Auditem admisn rintm teneatis amid ? 
Ridentttfn dicere verum quid vetat t 

Can it be faulty to repeat 

A dialogue UmC walked the street ? 

Or can my gravest friends forbear 

A laugh when such disputes they hear ? 

VII. And not only the sense and meaniiw cf the words 
used in the questioB should be settled and a4}U8ted bft- 
tween the disputants, but the precise point of inqnirif 
4&houkl be distinctly fixed ; the question m debate should 

i3 
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be limited precisely to its spedal extent, or dedn«d to be 
taken in its more general sense. As for instance^ if two 
men are contending whether dvil goTemment be ci divine 
right or not ; here it must be observed^ the question is not 
whether monarchy in one man, or a republic in multi- 
tudes of the people, or an aristocracy in a few of the 
chief, is appointed of God as necessary ; but whether 
civil government in its most general sense, or in any form 
whatsoever, is derived from the will and appointment of 
God? Again, the point of inquiry should be limited fur- 
ther. Thus the question is, not whether government 
comes from the will of God by the light of divine revela* 
tlon^ for that is granted; but whether it is derived from 
the will of God by the light of reason too. This sort of 
specification or limitation of the Question, hinders and 
prevents the disputants from wanaering away iVom the 
precise point of inquiry. * 

It is uiis trifling humour or dishonest artifice of changing 
the question, and wandering away from the first point 
of debate, which gives endless length to disputes, and 
causes both the disputants to part without any satisfac- 
tion. And one chief occasion of it is this : when one of 
the combatants feels his cause run low and fail, and is 
just ready to be confuted and demolished, he is tempted 
to step aside to avoid the blow, and betakes him to a dif- 
ferent question ; thus, if his adversary be not well aware 
of him, he begins to entrench himself in a new fastness, 
and holds out the siege with a new artillery of thoughts 
and words. It is the pride of man which is the spring of 
this evil, and an unwillingness to vield up their own opi- 
nions even to be overcome by truth itself. 

VIII. Keep this always therefore upon your mind as an 
everlasting rule of conduct in your debates to find out 
truth, that a resolute design, or even a warm afi^tation 
of victory, is the bane of igl real improvement^ and an ef- 
fectual bar against the admission of the truth which you 
profess to seek. This works with a secret, but a powerM 
and mischievous influence in every dispute, unless we are 
much upon our guard. It appears in frequent convena- 
tion ; eveiT age, every sex, and each party of mankind 
are so fond of being in the rights that they know not how 
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tp vemmiee tkk 'OBhappy prc^pidioe^ this yam lore of 
▼ictory. 

When tmth with farig^t eyidence Ib ready to hreak id 
upon a disputant, and to overcome hii objections and mia* 
t^es^ how swift and ready is the mind to engagpe wit 
and fancy^ craft and subtilty, to cloud and perplex and 
puszle the truths if possible I How eager is he to throw in 
aome impertinent question to divert from the main sub- 
ject ! How swift to take hold of some occasional word, 
thereby to lead the discourse off from the point in hand ! 
So mibch aftaid is human nature of parting with its 
errors, and being overcome by tiuth. Just thus a hunted 
hare calls up all the shifts that nature hath taught her, 
she treads back her mazes, crosses and confoimds her 
fbnner track, and uses all possible methods to divert the 
soent, when she is in danger of being seized and taJcra. 
Let puss practise what nature teaches ; but would one 
imaf^ae tnat any rational being should take such pains to 
avoid tmit, ana to escape the improvement of its under- 
standing? 

IX. When you come to a dispute in order to find out 
truth, do not presume that you are certainly possessed of 
it beforehand. Enter the debate wi^h a sincere design of 
yielding to reason, on which side soever it appears. Use 
no subtle arts to doud and entangle the question ; hide 
not yourself in doubtful words and phrases; do not affect 
little shifts and subterfuges to avoid the force of an argu- 
ment : take a generous pleasure to espy the first rising 
beams of truth, though it be on the side of your opponent; 
endeavour to remove the little obscurities tnat hang about 
it, and sufier and encourage it to break out into open and 
convincing light ; that wmle your opponent perhaps may 
gain the better of your reasonings, yet you yourself may 
triumph over error, and I am sure that is a much more 
valuable acquisition and victory. 

X. Watch narrowly in every dispute, that your oppo- 
nent does not lead you unwanly to grant some principle 
of proposition, which will bring with it a fatal conse- 
quence, and lead you insensibly into his sentiment, though 
It be far astray from the trutn ; and by this wrong step 
yoQ win be, as it were, plun^d into dangerous errors 
before you are aware. Polonidcs in free conversation Ud 
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IttctuM to ftgree>vritli him in duB pkin protxnitioii, liiat 
the blessed (Sod has too much justice in anv case to poniih* 
any Aing who ii in itself innocent ; till he not only al- 
lowed it with an unthinking idacrity^ but iflserted it in 
most universal and unguarded terms. A litUe after, Pb- 
lonides oam« in discourse to commend the virtues, theiii-> 
]loceiioe> and the piety of our blessed Saviour; and thence 
ii^red, it was impoBsible that God should ever punish 
b6 holy a person, who was never gtuhy of any crime : 
then Incauto espied the snare, and foima himseu robbed 
iM. deluded of die great doctrine off the atonement, by 
l^e death ^ Christ, upon whichhe hadplaced his immortal 
hfipes according to thegospeL This taught him to be- 
tfamk himnelf what a dangerous concession he had made 
in so univ^«al a manner, that Gk>d would never muush' 
any being who was innocent, and he «aw it needftU to 
reedl his words, or to explain them better, by adding thia 
restriction or limitation, viK. unless tMs innooemt being 
were some way involved in another's sin^ or stood aa a vo« 
luntary surety for the guilty: by this limitation he 
secured the great and blessed doctrine of the sacrifice of 
Christ for the sins of men, and learnt to be more cautions 
in his concessions for time to come. 

Two months ago Fatalio had almost tempted his friend 
Fidens to leave o3p prayer, and to abandon his dependence 
on the providence of God in the common affitin of life, 
by obtaining of him a concession of the like Idnd. Is it 
not evident to reason, says Fatalio, that God's immenee 
scheme of transactions in the imiverse was contrived snd 
determined long before you and I were bom ? Can you 
imagine, my dear Fidens, that the blessed God changea 
his original contrivances, and makes new interruptions in 
&e course of them, so often as you and I want his aid, to 
prevent the httle accidents of life, or to guard as fmfsxt 
them ? Can you suffer yours^ to be perstunded, that the 
great Creator of tMs world takes care to aupport a bridge 
which was quite rotten, and to make it stand firm a feW 
minutes l<mser till you had rode over it ? Or, wiH he 
uphold a fallii^ tower, whfle we two were passing by 

• The word pmiMi, htaw signifies, \o bring some wtisnl eril uptm a 
ftmm on noeoant of aiotal evil done. 
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]C> tkat tsaxsk wonns as you and I are mig^t escape the 

vain? 

But you say, you prayed for his protection in the 
morning, and he certainly hears prayer, i grant he 
knows it : but are you so fond and weak, said he, as to- 
suppose that the umyersal Lord of all had such a regard 
to a word or two of your breath, as to make alterations in 
his own eternal scheme upon that account ? Nor is there 
any other way whereby his proyidence can preserye you 
in answer to prayer, but by creating such perpetual in- 
terruptions and cnanges in his own conduct according ta 
your daily behayiour. 

I acknowledge, says Fidens, there is no other way to 
secure the doctrine of diyine f^oyidence in all these com- 
mon afiairs ; and therefore I b^in to doubt whether God 
does or eyer will exert himself so particularly in our httle 
amcems. 

Haye a care, good Fidens, that you yield not too far ; 
take heed lest you haye granted too much to Fatalio. 
Ftey let me ask of you, could not the great God, who 
grasps and suryeys all future and distant things in one 
angle yiew, could not he from the beginning foresee your 
morning prayer for his protection, and appoint all second 
causes to concur for the support of that crazy bridge, or 
to make that old tower stand firm till you nad escaped 
the danger ? Or could not he cause all the mediums to 
work so as to make it fall before you came near it ? Can 
he not appoint all his own transactions in the uniyerse, 
and eyery eyent in the natural world, in a way of perfect 
correspondenee with his own foreknowledge of all the 
eyents, actions, and appearances of the moral world, in 
eyery part of it ? Can he not direct eyery thing in nature, 
which is but his seryant, to act in perfect agreement with 
his eternal prescience of our sins, or of our piety ? And 
hereby all the glory of Proyidence, and our necessary de- 
pendence upon it by faith and prayer, are as well secured, 
as if he interposed to alter his own scheme eyery moment. 

Let me ask asain ; did not he in his own counsels or 
decrees appoint unmders and lightnings, and earthquakes, 
to bum up and destroy Sodom and Gomorrah, and tarn 
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them into a dead lea, jiut at the time when the ini^uitiMi 
of those cities were raised to their supreme height ? Did 
he not ordain the fountains of the am to be mdkaa up, 
and overwhehning rains to fall from Heaven, just wbia 
a guilty world deserved to be drowned; while he took 
care of the security of righteous Noah, by an ark which 
should float upon that verr deluge of waters ? Thus he 
can punish the criminal when he pleases, and reward the 
devout worshipper in the proper season, by his original 
and eternal schemes of appointment, as well as if he in- 
terposed every moment anew. Take heed, Fidens, that 
you be not tempted away, bv such sophisms of Fatalio^ 
to withhold prayer from God, and to renounce your Mih 
in his providence. 

Remember this short and plain caution of the subtile 
errors of men. Let a snake but once thrust in his head 
at some small unguarded fold of your garment, and he 
will insensibly and unavoidably wind his whole body into 
your bosom, and give vou a pernicious wound. 

XI. On the other nand, when you have found your 
opponent make any such concession as may turn to your 
real advantage in maintaining the truth, be wise and 
watchful to observe it, and make a happy imjirovement 
of it Rhapeodus has taken a great deal of pmu to de* 
tract from tne honour of Christianity, by sly msinuationi 
that the sacred writers are perpetually promoting virtue 
and piety by promises and threatenings ; whereas neither 
the tear of future punishment, nor the hope of future 
reward, can possibly be called good affections, or such aa 
are the acknowledged springs and sources of all actions 
truly good. He adds fiurther, that this fear, or this hope, 
cannot consist in reality with virtue or goodness, if it either 
stands as essential to any moral performance, or as a con- 
siderable motive to any good action : and thus he would 
fain lead Christians to be ashamed of the Goi^l of Christ, 
hecause of its future and eternal promises and threaten- 
ings, as being inconsistent with his notion of virtue ; for 
he supposes virtue should be so beloved and practised for 
the sake of its own beauty and loveliness, tnat all other 
motives .aria|ng inan rewards or punishments, fear or 
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1m^^ do really take away jtiat ao nmdi from the very 
nature of virtue as their influence reaches to : and no part 
of those good practices are really valuable^ but what arises 
from the mere love of virtue itself, without any regard to 
punishment or reward. 

But observe in two pages afterwards^ he grants that — this 
principle ci fear of future punishment, and hope of future 
reward, how mercenary and servile soever it maj be aa* 
eounted, is yet in many circumstances a great adfvantage, 
security, and support to virtue ; especially where there is 
danger of the violence of rage or lust, or any counter^ 
wodkii^ nassion to control aiuL overcome the good afieo- 
tions of tne mind. 

Now the rule and the practice of Christianity, or the 
Gospel, as it is dosdy connected with future rewuds and 
pumshments, may be well supported by tills concession. 
Pray, Rhapsodus, tell me, if every man in this piesait 
fife, by the violence of some counter-working passion, 
may not have his good afiections to virtue controlled 
or overcome ? May not, therefore, his eternal fears and 
hopes be a great advantage, security, and support to vv. 
tue in so dangerous a state and situation, as our journey 
ihrot^ this world towards a better ? and this is all that 
the ddPence of Christianity necessarily requires. 

^nd yet further, let me ask our rhapsodist. If you have 
nothing else, sir, but the beauty, and exodlency, and 
loveHness of virtue to jneach and flourish upon, befove 
such sorry and degenerate creatures as the bulk of man- 
kind are, and you have no futore rewards or punishments 
with which to address tiieir hopes and fitars, how many of 
tiiese vicious wretches win you ever reclaim from all tneir 
variety of profaneness, intemperance, and madness ? How 
many have you ever actually reclaimed by this amoodi 
soft method, and these fine words ? What has all tiiat 
reasoning and rhetoric done which have been displayed by 
your prdlecessors the Heatiien moralists, upon this ex- 
ceflency and beauty of virtue ? What has it been able 
to do towards the reforming of a sinful world ? Per- 
hap now and then a man of better natural mould has 
been a littie refined, and perhaps also thene may have 
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been here and there a man restrauied or recoveored fram 

injustice and knavery^ from drunkenness and lewdness, 
and vile debaucheries^ by thi« fair reasoning and pbilo- 
aophy : but have the passions of revenge and envy, of 
ambition and pride, and the inward secret vices of the 
mind been mortified merely by this philosophical lan- 
guage? Have any of these men been made new crea- 
tures, men of real piety and love to God P 

Go dress up all we virtues of human nature in all the 
beauties of your oratory, and declaim aloud on the praise 
of social virtue, and the amiable qualities of goodness, till 
your heart or your limgs ache, among the looser herds of 
mankind, and you will ever find, as your Heathen fathers 
have done before, that the wild j^assions and appetites of 
men are too violent to be restramed by su^ mild and 
silken language. You may as well baud up a fence of 
straw and feathers to resist a cannon-ball, or try to 

2uench a flaming granado with a shell of fair water, as 
lope to succeed in these attempts. But an eternal 
Heaven and an eternal Hell carry divine force and po^t«r 
with them: this doctrine, from the mouth of Chnstian 
preachers, has begun the reformation of multitudes; this 
Gospel has recovered thousands among the nations from 
iniouity and death. They have been awakened by these 
awful scenes to hean religion, and afterwards their virtue 
has improved itam into superior and more refined prin- 
ciples and habits by divine grace, and risen to high and 

• eminent degrees, though not to a consummate state. The 
blessed (tckI knows numan nature much better than 
Rhapsodus doth, and has throughout his Word ap- 
pointed a more proper and more cTOctual method of ad- 

- dress to it by me passions of h<^ and fear, by punish- 
ments and rewards. 

If ^ou read on four pi^es further in these writin|fi, 
you mil find the author makes another concession. He 
allows that'— the master of a family using proper rewards 
and gentle punifdiments towards his <3uldi^, teaches 

• them goodness, and by this help instructs them in a vir- 
< tue which afterwards they practise upon other grounds, 

• and without blinking of a penalty or a bribe : and this. 
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•tys he^ IB wliat we call a libenl education and a liberal 



This new concession of that author may also be very 
happily inmroved in favour of Christianity. What^ure 
the oest of men in this Ufe? They are by no means 
perfect in virtue : we are all but children here under the 
great master of the f amily^ and he is pleased by hopes 
and fears^ by mercies and corrections, to instruct us in 
virtue, and to conduct us onward towards the snblimer 
and more perfect practice of it in the future world, where 
it shall be performed, as in his own language, perhaps^ 
without thinking of penalties or bribes. Ana since he 
halh allowed that this conduct may be called a liberal 
6ducation> and a liberal service, let Christianity then be 
indulgped the title of a liberal education also, and it Is 
admirably fitted fer such frail and dnfiil creatures, while 
they are. training ^ towards the suUimer virtues of the 
lieavenly state. 

XII. When you are engaged in a dispute with a pemm 
of very difierent principles from yourself, and you cannot 
tod any ready way to prevail with him to embrace the 
truth by jprinciples which you both freely acknowledge, 
Tou may fairlv make use of his own principles to show 
Lim his mistake, and thus convince or silence him from 
his own concessions. 

If your opponent should be a Stoic philosopher or a 
Jew, you may pursue your argument in defence of some 
Christisn doctrine or duty against such a disputant, by 
axioms or laws borrowed either from Zeno or Moses. 
And though you do not enter into the inquiry how many 
of the laws m Moses are abrogated, or wnether Zeno was 
rig^t or wrong in his philosophy, yet if from the prin- 
ciples and concessions of your opponent, you can support 
your argument for the Gospel of Christ, this has been 
always counted a fair treatment of an adversary, and it is 
caUed argumentum ad haminem, or ratio ex concestit. 
8t. Paul sometimes makes use of tlus sort of disputation, 
when he talks with Jews or Heathen philosophers ; and 
at least he silences if not convinoes them : which is some- 
times necessary to be done against an obstinate and da- 

K 
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morons BAvenary, tbat just hoiUMsr might be peid t9 
truths which he knew were divine^ and that the only tni« 
doctrine of salyation might be contoned and propagated 
•mong sinful and dying moi. 

Xlfl. Yet ^eat eara must b^ taken, lest vour ddbatea 
break in upon your passums, and awaken tnem to tak^ 
nail; in toe coi^tnoversy. When the ornxment puaheg 
murdy and gives just imd mortal wounds to our own 
fC^pinions, our passions are vexy apt to £eel the strokes, 
mi to riae in resentment and defence. Self b so mingled 
wi^ tlie sentiments which we have chosen, and has such 
« t^der feding of all tibie opposition whieh is made to 
them, that personal brawk are yery ready to eome in as 
feoooda, to swaceed and fyMi the diapute of onlnions. 
Then noise, and ciamour, and foUy, i^pear in all Iheir 
ahapes, and chase reason and truth out of si^t 

How imhappy is the ^lae of ftiil and wcetched man«- 
kind in this dark or dusky state of strong passion and 
fUmmering reascm ! How ready are we, mien our pas- 
oona are engag^ m the di^qp^i^, to consider more what 
kada of fumsense sad reproim we ycan hj upon our op- 
pooent, thna what reason 9»d taruth require in the eon«- 
imsYismj iiailf 1 DiflBonal are ihe ^coiasequenices maakm^ 
ove too oftai isTolyed in by this «yii principle ; it is ttue 
common and dangerous practice that carries the hoaiit 
aside ftom all tiiat is fair and honest in oar searsfa after 
tnUh, or tbe propagiatieii ^ it in the worid. One would 
wish from one's wefj aoial, th»t none of. the Ohnsftian 
£atha33 had been guilty <of such foUi^ asthese. 

But Bt iesffsm iMiiy confe^os this evil priaetple, in 
hia «pok>gy fxx himself to Psgimachius, ^' that he had 
«it so much cegardad wh^ wi» e^Eaetlflr to he spoken in 
the oonteroyeBPs^ he had Na hand, aa wnat was fit to lay 
a load fin JovvMan." Aud, ipieedi^ I lear thia was the 
Tile Guatom of many of ik» ivvitera even inlho cNrch 
affairs of those times* But it will be a double sosndal 
upQa ua, in our more eniight^fid »^, if we witt alloor 
onrselyes im a conduct no caimiaal and dishonest. Hap^ 
•(Kmla, who keep aach<a ssitfed dominion over their iD^arior 
and animal foirori, i^ oU the influenoet of pvide and 
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aeciilar interest, tluit tbe seiirftiipe toimdts^ <»r ibese fi^^ 
influences, never rise to disturb the superior and better 
operations of the reasoning mind ! 

XIV. These general directions are necessary, or at least 
useful in all debates whatsoever, whether they arise in 
occasional conversation, or are appointed at any certain 
time or place : whether they are managed with or with- 
out any formal rules to govern them. But there are 
three sorts of disputation in which there are some forma 
and orders observed, and which are distinguished by 
these three names, viz. Socratic, Forensic, and Academic, 
I. e. the disputes of the schools. 

Concerning each of these it may not be improper to 
diwourse a httle, and give a few particular directions or 
remarks about them. 



CHAPTBR XL 

THE SOCBATICAL WAT OF DISPnTATlOK* 

I. This method of dispute derives its name from So- 
crates, bv whom it was practised, and by other philo- 
sophers va his age, long before Aristotle invented the 
particular forms of syllof;i8m in mood and figure, which 
are now uaed in scholastic disputations. 

II. The Socratical way is managed by questions and 
answers in such a manner as this, viz. If I would lead a 
person in the belief of a heaven or hell, or a future state 
of rewards and punishments, I might begin in some sudb 
manner of inquiry, and suppose the most obvious and 
easy answers. 

Q. Does not God govern the world ? 

A. Surely he that made it governs it 

Q. Is not God both a good and a righteous governor ? 

A. Both these characters doubtless belong to him% 

Q. Wliat is the true notion of a good and righteous 
governor ? 

A. That he punishes the wicked, and rewards the 
good. 

Q. Are the good always rewarded in this life ? 
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A. No surely^ for mauy righteous men are miaerable 
here^ and greatly afflicted. 

Q. Are the wicked always punished in this life ? 

A. No certainly, for many of them live without sor- 
row, and some of the vilest of men are often raised to 
great riches and honour. 

Q. Wherein then doth God make it appear that he is 
good and righteous ? 

A. I own there is but little appearance of it on earth. 

Q. Will there not be a time then when the tables shall 
be turned, and the scene of things changed, sinoe God 
governs mankind righteously ? 

A. Doubtless, there must be a proper time, wherein 
God will make that goodness and that righteousness to 
appear. 

Q. If this be not before their death, how can it be 
done? 

A. I can think of no other way but by supposing man 
to have some existence after this life. 

Q. Are you not convinced then that there must be a 
state of reward and punishment after death ? 

A. Yes surely, I now see plainly, that the goodness 
and righteousness of God, as governor of the world, ne- 
(cessarily require it. 

III. Now the advantages of this method are very con- 
siderable. 

1. It represents the form of a dialogue or common con- 
versation, which is a much more easy, more pleasant, 
and a more sprightly way of instruction, and more fit to 
excite the attention, and sharpen the penetration of the 
learner, than- solitary reading or silent attention to a 
lecture. Man being a sociable creature, delights more in 
conversation, and learns better this way, if it could always 
be wisel^r and happily practised. 

S. This method nath something very obliging in it, and 
carries a very hmnble and condescending air, when he 
that instructs seems to be the inquirer, and seeks in- 
fonnatlon from him who learns. 

3. It leads the learner into the knowledge <tf truth as 
it were by his own invention, which is a very pleasing 
thing to numan nature ; and by questions pertinently 
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and m^Mally proposed^ it d«n m effbctdiOy dmw him 
on to diBoover his own nuBtakes^ which he is mudi mate 
eualj persuaded to relinquish when he seems to hare dis- 
ooTered them himself. 

4. It is managed in a great measure in the form of 
the most easy reasonings idways arising from something 
asserted or known in 9ie for^ng answer, and so pro- 
ceeding to inquire something unknown in the following 
question, which again makes way for the next answer. 
Now such an exerdse fs very allunng and entertaining to 
the trnderetanding, while its own reawH^ng powers are all 
along employed, and that without labottt or difficulty^ 
because me qtierist finds out and purposes all the inter- 
mediate ideas Of nftiddle terms. 

IV. There is a method very near akin to this, whicb 
has mudi obtained of late, viis. writing oontrorersiea by 
qtoeslxons only, or confirming or reftiti]^ any position, or 
persuading to or dehorting from any practice, by the 
mere proposal of queries. The answer to them is sup- 
pM^ to be so plain and so necessary, t^t they are not 
exprsMed, because tiie query itself carries a ooliTincing 
argument in it, and seelns lo determine what the answer 
miwtbe. 

V. If Christian catechism^ could b6 framed in ^ 
manner of a Socrattcal ^spute by question and answer, 
it would wonderfrdly enlighten the minds of ehildren> 
and it would improve tbehr intdlectual and reasoning 
nowers, at the same timd that it leads them into the 
niowl^ge of religion : and it is upon one account w^ll 
Mdled to the capacity of children ; for the questions may 
be pretty numerous, and the querist muM not proceed too 
swMUy toKnaids the determinatiofi of his p<»nt proposed^ 
iht^ he ittay with more ease, iMi hHghter evidenoe, and 
with surer success, draw the learner on to assent tft thoso 
prindpfes, step by step, from whenoe %he final conclusion 
will naturally arise. The only ineonT^ei^nce would be 
4lkis, that if ohildren were to reason out all their way en- 
tirely into the knowledge of ev^ J>art <rf their religion, 
it Would draw common catechisms iteto too large a volume 
Ifer their Idsure, attention, or memory. 

Yet those who explain their catfeoHsms to them ma^ 
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by due application and foKvthoiig^t^ inslmct them in thia 
manner. 



9 ■ 



CHAPTER XII. r " ^ 






V -• V 

OF FORENSIC DISPUTES. -^:*^'- 

I. The forum was a public place in Rome where kw« 
yers and orators made their speeches before the proper 
judge in matters of property, or in criminal cases, to ac- 
cuse or excuse, to complain or defied: thence idl sorts 
of disputations in public assemblies or courts of justice^ 
where several persons make their distinct speeches for or 
against any person or thing whatsoever, but more eipe- 
dally in dvil matters, may come under the name of Fo- 
rensic disputes. 

II. This is practised not only in the courts of judica- 
ture> where a single person sits to judge of the truth or 
goodness of any cause, and to determine according to the 
weight of reasons on either side; but it is used also in 
political senates or parliaments, ecdesiastical synods, and 
assemblies of various kinds. 

In these assemblies generally one person is chosen chair- 
mui or moderator, not to give a determination to the con- 
troversy, but cMcdiy to keep the several roeakers to the 
ipiles of order and decency in their conduct; but the 
final determination of the questions arises from the ma- 
jority of opinions or votes m the assembly, according as 
they are or ought to be swayed by the superior weight of 
reason appearing in the several speeches that are m^e. 

III. The mewod of proceeding is usually in some, such 
form as this. The first person who speiaks when the 
court is set, opens the case dther more briefly or at 
larffe, and proposes the case to the judse or the chalr- 
mam, or moderator of the assembly, and gives his own 
reasons for his opinion in the case proposed. 

IV. This person is succeeded by one, or perhaps two, 
or several more, who paraphrase on the same subject, and 
|urgac on the same dde of the question : . they confirm 
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what the first hn spoken^ and urge new reasons to enfinroe 
the same : then those who are of a difi^ent opinion stajid 
up and make their several speeches in a succession^ op- 
posii\g the pause which others have maintained, giving 
their reasons against it, and endeavouring to refute the 
arguments wherehy the first speakers have siqyported it. 
V • After this, one and another rises up to make their re- 
plies, to vindicate or to condemn, to establish or to confute 
what has been ofiered before on each side of the question; 
till at last, according to the rules, orders, or customs of 
the court or assembly, the controversy is decided, either 
by a single judge, or the suffinge of the assembly. 

VI. Where me question or matter in 4ebate consists 
of several parts, after it is once opened by the first or 
second speaker, sometimes those who follow tske each of 
them a particular part of the debate, according to their 
inclination or their prior agreement, and a{^ly themselves 
to argue upon that single point only, that so the whole 
complexion of the debate may not be thrown into con- 
fusion by the variety of .sulgects, if every speaker diould 
handle all the subjects of debate. 

VII. Before the final sentence of determination is given> 
it is usual to have the reasons and arguments, which have 
been offered on both sides, summed up and represented 
in a more compendious manner ; and this is done either 
by the appointed judge of the court, or the chairman, or 
some notra person in the assembly, that so judgment may 
proceed upon the fullest survey M the whole subject, that 
as far as possible in human anaiis nothing may be done 
contrary to truth or justice. 

VIII. As this is a practice in ^hich multitudes of 
gentlemen, besides those of the learned professions, may 
be enffliged, at least, in their maturer years of life, so it 
would be a very proner and useful thing to introduce Uiis 
cusUMn into our acaaemies, viz. to propose cases, and let 
the students debate them in a forensic manner in the pre- 
sence of their tutors. There was something of this kind 
practised by the Roman youth in their schools, in order 
to train them up for orators, both in the forum and in the 
senate. Perhaps Juvenal gives some hints of it when he 
says. 
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etno$ 



Ctmsilium dedimut Sylla, privahi* ut lUtum 
Domiiret ■ Sat I. 

Where with men-hoys 1 1 troire to get renown. 
Advising Sylla to a private gown. 
That he might sleep the sounder. 

Sometimes these were assigned to the hoys as single 
suhjects of a theme or declamation: so the same poet 
speaks sarcastically to Hannihal : 



I etemeru, et tttvaa eurrtper Jlpea, 



Utpuerisplactag et declamatiofuu* Sat. 10. 

Go cUmb the rag^;ed Alps, ambitious fool. 
To please the hoys, uid be a thetae at s<Aiool. 

See more of this matter in Kennet's Antiquities of 
Rome^ in the second £s8ay on the Roman Education. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

OF ACADEMIC OK SCHOLASTIC DISPUTATION. 

The common methods in which dispntes are muiagisd 
in schools of learning are these, viz. 

L The tutor appomts a question in some of the sdenoesy 
to he dehated amongst his students : one of them under- 
takes to affirm or to deny the question, and to defend his 
assertion or nation, and to answer all ohjections Bgaimt 
it ; he is called the respondent : and the rest of the fStXL* 
dents in the same class, or who pursue the same science, 
are the opponents, who are appomted to dilute or Mte 
objections i^ainst the proposition thus affirijsed or dented. 

II. Each of the students successively in then: tuin be*- 
comes the respondent or the defender of that propostdon^ 
while the rest oppose it also successively in their tams. 

III. It is the business of the respondent to write A tlicmii 
in Latin, or short discourse on the question prtmbsed; 
and he either affirms or denies the question, acooroing to 
the opinion of the tutor, which is supposed to be the 
truth, and he reads it at the beginning of the dispute. 
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IV. In his discoiuse ^which is written widi as ^reat 
accuracy as the youth is capable of) he explains the 
terms of the questicm^ frees them from all ambiguity^ 
fixes their sense, declares the true intent and meaning of 
the question itsdf, separates it from other questions with 
whidi it may have been complicated, and distinguishes it 
from other questions which may happen to be akin to it, 
and then pronounces in the negative or affirmative con- 
cerning it. 

V. When this is done, then, in the second part of his 
discourse, he gives his own strongest arguments to con- 
firm the proposition he has laid down, t. e, to vindicate 
his own side of the question^ but he does not usually 
proceed to repre^nt the olgections against it, and to^ve 
or answer them ; for it is &e business of the Dther stu- 
dents to raise objections in disputing. 

VI. Note, in some schools the respondent is admitted 
to talk largely upon the question, wil^ many flourishes 
and illustrations, to introduce great authorities from an- 
cient and modem writing for the support of it, and to 
scatter Latin rqnoaches m abimdance on all ti^ose who 
are of a difierent sentiment. But this is not always per- 
mitted; nor should it indeed ever be indulged, lest it 
teach youth to reproach instead of reasoning. 

VII. When the respondent has read over his thesis in 
the school, the junior student makes an objection, and 
draws it up in Uie regular form of a syllogism: the re* 
spondent repeats the objection, and either denies the 
migor or minor proportion directly, or he distinguishes 
upon some word or phrase in the migor or minor, and 
shows in what sense the proposition may be true, but that 
sense does not afiect the question ; and then declares, that 
in the sense which afiects the present question, the pro- 
position is not true, and consequently he denies it. 

VIII. Then the opponent proceeds, by another syllo- 
gism, to vindicate the proposition that is denied: again 
the respondent answers by denying or distinguishing. 

Thus the disputation goes on in a series or succession 
of syllogisms and answers, till the objector is silenced, 
and nas no more to say. 
. IX. When he can go no further, the next student 4>e- 
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gins to propose his vit^eedcfn, and iixm tiie tibird and lihe 
nrartli^ even to the senior^ who is the last opponent. 

X. During this time the tutor sits in die chair as pre- 
sident or moderator^ to see that the rules of disputation 
and decency he ohserved on hoth sides ; and to admonisih 
each disputant of any irregularity in their conduct. His 
work is also to illustrate and explain the answer or 
distinction of the respondent where it is ohscure^ to 
strengthen it where it is weak^ and to correct it where 
it is false : and when the respondent is pinched with a 
strong ohjection^ and is at a loss for an answer^ the mo* 
derator assists him^ and suggests some answer to the 
ol:jection of the opponent^ in defence of the qnestion^ 
according to his own opinion or sentimei|t. 

XI. In puhlic disputes^ where the opponents and' re- 
spondents choose then: own side of the question^ the mo- 
derator's work is not to £iyoar either diisputant; hut he 
only sits as presidenti to see that the laws of dii^utatioii 
be ohserred^ and a decorum maintained. 

XIL Now the laws of disputation relate either to die 
opponent or to the respondent^ or to both. 

The laws obliging the opponent are these: 

1. That he must directly contradict the proposition of 
the respondent^ and not merely attack any of the st^a^ 
ments whereby the respondent has supported that pro- 
position ; for it is one wing to confute a single argnmeat 
of the respondent^ and another to confute the thesis 
itself. 

S. (Which is akin to the former) he must contradiot 
or oppose the very sraise and intention of the proposition 
as the respcmdent has stated it^ and not merdy oppose the 
Words of the thesis in any other sense : for tins would be 
the way to plunge the dispute into ambiguity and diurk- 
ness^ to talk beside the questkm^ to wrangle about words^ 
and to attack a proposition di^rent from what the re- 
spondent has espoused^ which is called ignoratio eienchu 

3. He must propose his argumenta in a plain^ shorty 
and syllc^stic lorm^ according to the rules of logic^ with- 
pat flying to fallacies or sophums> and^ as far as may be^ 
he should use categorical syllogisms. 

4. Though the respondent may be attacked either upon 
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ft point of his own oonoessioii, which is called argumentum 
ex concfstii, or by reducing him to an absurdity^ which 
is called reductio ad ahsurdum, yet it is the neatest, the 
Boost usefoly and the best sort of disputation, where tfat 
opponent draws his objections from the nature of the 
question itself. 

4. Where the re^Modent denies any proposition, the 
i^^Kjnent, if he proceed, must directly vindicate and oon^ 
firm that proposition, t. e, he must make that proposition 
tiie conclusion of his next syllogism. 

6. Where the respondent limits or distinguishes any 
pn^MJsition, the opponent must directly prove his own 
proposition in that sense, and according to that member of 
the distinction in which the recroondent denied it. 

XIII. The laws that oblige the respondent are these: 

1. To repeat the argument of the opponent in the very 
same words in which it was proposed, before he attempts 
to uiswer it. 

% If the syllogism be false in the logical form of it, he 
must discover the fault according to the rules of logic 

8. If the argument does not directly and effectually 
oppose his thesis, he must show this mistake, and make it 
appear that his diesis is safe, even though die argument 
of the opponent be admitted ; or, at least, that the ai^^r 
ment does only aim at it collaterally, or at a distance, and 
not directly overthrow it, or conclude against it. 

4. Where the matter of the opponent's objection is 
faulty in any part of it, the respondent must grant what 
if true in it, he must deny what is false, he must distinr 
goish or limit Uie proposition which is ambiguous or 
doubtful, and then, granting the sense in wmch it is 
true, he must deny the sense in which it is false. 

6, If an hypodietic proposition be false, the respondent 
must deny the (onsequenoe; if a disjimctive, he must 
deny the dii^unction ; if a cat^oric or relative, he must 
simpy deny it. 

6. It is sometimes allowed for the nespondent to use ai| 
indirect answ^ 9i^ he has answered directly : and he 
may also show how the opponent's argument may be re- 
torted ag^saiist himiself . 
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XIV. The laws that oblige both disputants are these i 
1. Sometimes it is necessary there should be a mention 

of certain ffeneral principles in which they both agree, 
relatinff to Uie question^ that so they may not dispute on 
those toings which either are or ought to have been first 
granted on both sides. 

S. When the state of the controversy is well known, 
and plainly determined and agreed^ it must not be altered 
by either oisputant in the course of the disputation ; and 
the respondent especially should keep a watdiful eye on 
the opponent in tms matter. 

3; JLet neither party invade die province of the other; 
especially let the respondent take need that he does not 
turn opponent^ except in retorting the argument upon his 
adversary after a direct response ; and even this is allowed 
only as an illustration or confirmation of his own re- 
sponse. 

4. Let each wait with patience till the other has done 
speaking. It is a piece of rudeness to interrupt another 
in his speech. 

Yet^ though the disputants have not this liberty^ the 
moderator may do it^ when either of the disputants breidt 
Ihe rules^ and he may interpose so far as to keep them in 
order. 

XV. It must be confessed there are some advantages 
to be attained by academical disputation. It gives vigour 
and briskness to the mind thus exercised, and relieves the 
languor of private study and meditation. It sharpens the 
-mi, and all the inventive powers. It makes the thoughts 
active, and sends them on all sides to find arguments and 
answers both for opposition and defence. It gives oppor- 
tunity- of viewing the subject of discourse on all sides, 
and of learning wnat inconveniences^ difficulties^ and ob« 
jections, attend particular opinions. It furnishes the soul 
with various occasions of starting such thoughts as other- 
wise would never have come into the mind. It makes a 
student ixiore expert in attacking and refuting an error, 
as wdl as in vindicating a truth. It instructs the scholar 
in the various methods of warding ofi^ the force of objec- 
tions^ and of discovering and repelling the subtie tricks of 
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liopbisters. It procures also a freedom and readiness of 
»)eech^ and raises the modest and diffident genius to a 
due degree of courage. 

' XVI. But there are some yery grievous inconveniences 
that may sometimes overbalance aU these advantages. For 
many young students^ by a constant habit of durouting^ 
grow unpudent and audacious^ proud and disdainfiu^ 
talkative and impertinent^ and render themselves in- 
tolerable by an obstinate humour of maintaining what- 
ever they have asserted^ as well as by a n>irit of contra- 
diction, opposing almost every thing uiat tney hear. The 
disputation itself often awakens the passions of ambition, 
emulation, and anger ; it carries away the mind from that 
calm and sedate temper which is so necessary to con- 
template truth. 

XVII. It is evident also, that by frequent exercises of 
this sort, wherein opinions true and false are argued, 
supported, and refuted on both sides, the mind of man is 
led by insensible degrees to an tmcertainty and fluctuatiiig 
temper, and falls into danger of a sceptical humour, which 
never comes to an establishment in any doctrines. Many 
persons, by this means, become much more ready to op- 
pose whatsoever is offered in searching out trutn ; they 
nardly wait till they have read or heard the sentiment 
of any person, before their heads are busily employed 
to seek out arguments against it. They ^w naturally 
sharp in finding out difficulties ; and by indulging this 
humour, they converse with the dark and doubtful parts 
of a subject so long, till they almost render themselves 
incapable of receiving the full evidence of a proposition, 
and acknowledging the light of truth. It has some 
tendency to make a youth a carping critic, rather than a 
judicious man. 

Xyill. I would add yet further, that in these dis- 
putations the retroondent is generally appointed to main- 
tain the supposed truth, that is the tutor's opinion. But 
all the opponents are busy and warmly engaged in finding 
arguments against the truth. Now if a sprightly yoimg 
genius happens to manage his arguments so well as to 
puzzle and gravel the respondent, and perhaps to perplex 
the moderator a little too, he is soon tempted to suppose 
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his argument unanswerable^ and ihe truth ent^ely to lie 
on his side. The pleasure which he takes in iiaving 
ifound a sophiran which has great appearance of reason, 
and which he himself has managea with such auccesSy 
becomes perhaps a strong pr^udice to engage his inward 
sentiments in favour of ms argument^ and in oppodtiou 
to the sunposed truth. 

XIX. Yet perhaps it may \^ possible to reduce scho- 
lastic disputations under such a guard as may> in some 
measure, prevent most of these abuses of them, and the 
unhappy events that too often attend them ; for it is pity 
that an exercise which has some valuable benefits att^id- 
ing it should be utterly thrown away, if it be possible to 
pecurp young minds against the abuse of it; for which 
punx)6e Some of these directions may seem proper. 

XX. General directions for scholastic disputes. 

1. Never dispute upon mere trifles, thmgs that are 
utterly useless to be known, under |i vain pretenee qf 
charpening the wit: for the same advantage may be de- 
rived from solid and useful subjects, and thus two happy 
ends may be attained at once. Or if such disputaUons 
are always thought dangerous in in^portant matters, let 
^em be utterly abandoned. 

S. Do not make infinite and unsearchable things the 
matter of dispute, nor such propositions as are made up 
of mere words without ideas, lest it lead young persona 
into a most unhappy habit of talking without a meaning, 
and l^ld}y to determine upon things that are hardly 
within the reach of human capacity. 

8. Let not obvious and known truths, or some of the 
most plain and certain prepositions, be banded about in ft 
disputation, for a mere trial of skill ; for he ibat opposep 
them in tl^ manner will be in danger of contraetmg ft 
habit of opposing all evidence, will acquire a spirit of 
contradiction, and pride himself in a power of resisting 
the brightest light, and fighting against the strongest 
proofs : this will insensibly injure Sie mind, and tends 
peatly to an universal scepticism. 

^ Upon the whole, therefore, the most prop^ subjects of 
dispute seeui to be, thos^ questions which are not of the 
very highest importance and certainty, nor of the meanest 
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and trifliiig kind ; but rather the intermediate questions 
between these two^ and there is a large suffiaency of 
them in the sdencesb But this I put as a mere proposal^ 
to be determined by the more learned and prudent. 

'4. It would be well if every dispute could be so ordered 
as to be a means of searching out truths and not to gain a 
triumph* Then each disputant might come to the work 
without bias and prejudice ; with a desire of truths and 
not with ambition of glory and victory. 

Nor should the aim and design of the disputant be to 
avoid artfdlly and escape die difficulties which' the op^ 
ponent offerB> butt to discuss them thoroughly, and solve 
them fairly, if they are capable of being solved. 

Again, let the opponent be solicitous not to darken and' 
oonfound the reroonses that are given him by fresh sub- 
tiltie» ; bttt let bun bethink himself whether they are not 
a just answer to the objection, and be honestly ready to 
perceive and acc^t them, and yield to them. 

5. For this end, let both the respondent and opponent 
Use 1^ clearest and most distinct and expressive language 
in which they can clothe their thoughts. Let them seek 
and prUctise bre^ty and perspicuity on both sides, with- 
out long declamations^ tedious circumlocutions, and rhe- 
torical flourishes. 

If there happen to be any doubt or obscurity on either 
side, kt neither ti^e one nor the other ever refuse to give 
a fair explication of the words the^ use. 

6. They should not indulge ridicule, either of persons. 
or things, in their disputations. They should abstain 
from all banter and jest, laughter and merriment. These 
are things tiiat break in upon that philosophical gravi^, 
sedateness, and serenity of temper, which ought to be 
observed in every search after truth. However an argu- 
ment on some subjects may be sometimes clothed with a 
little pleasantry, yet a jest or witticism should never be 
used instead of an argument, nor should it ever be sufibred 
to pass for a real and solid proof. 

But espedldly if die subject be sacred or divine, and 
have nothing in it comical or ridiculous, all ludicrous 
turns, and jocose or comical airs, should be entirely ex- 
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dnded^ lest young minds become tinctmed with a tSSfy 
and profane sort of ridicule^ and learn to jest and trifle 
with the awful solemnities of religion. 

7. Nor should sarcasm and reproach^ or insolent Ian-, 
ffuage^ ever be used among fair disputants. Turn not off 
from things to speak of persons. Leave all noisy contests, 
all immodest clamours^ Drawling language^ and especially 
all personal scandal and scurrility to the meanest part of 
the vulgar world. Let your manner be all candour and 
^deness, patient and ready to hear, humbly zealous to 
inform and oe informed ; you should be free and pleasant 
in every answer and behaviour, rather like well-bred 
gentlemen in polite conversation, than like noisy and 
contentious wranglers. 

8. If the opponent sees victory to incline to his side, let 
him be content to show the force of his ai^ument to the 
intelligent part of the company, without too importunate 
and petulant demands of an answer, and without insulting 
over his antagonist, or putting the modesty of the re- 
spondent to the blush. Nor 1^ the respondent triumph 
over the op^nent when he is silent and replies no more. 
On which side soever victory declares herself, let neither 
of them manage with such unpleasing and insolent airs, 
as to awaken those evil passions of pride, anger, shame, 
or resentment on either side, whicn alienate die mind 
from truth, render it obstinate in the defence of an error, 
and never suffer it to part with any of its old opinions. 

In short, when truth evidently appears on either side, 
let them leam to yield to conviction. When either party 
is at a nonplus, let them confess die difficulty, and desire 
present assistance, or further time and retirement to con- 
sider of the matter, and not rack their present invention 
to find out little shifts to avoid the force and evidence of 
truths 

9. Might it not be a safer practice, in order to attain 
the best ends of disputation, and to avoid some of the ill 
effects of it, if the opponents were sometimes engaged on 
the side of truth, and produced their arguments in op- 
position to error ? And what if the respondent was ap- 
pointed to support the error, and ddend it as well aa he 
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couM, tin he was forced to yield at least to those argu-i 
ments of the opponent which appear to he really just and 
strongs and unanswerahle ? 

In this practice^ the thesis of the respondent should 
only he a lair stating of the question, with some of the 
ehief ol|jectioiis against the truth proposed and solved. 

Pexhaps this practioe mig^t not so easily he perverted 
and abused to raise a cavillmgy disputatiye, UDd sceptical 
temper iir the minds of youth. 

1 confess, in this method which I now propose, there 
would be one amoncst the students, viz. the respondent, 
always engaged in tne stt]^port of supposed error ; but all 
the rest would be exercismg their talents in arguing for 
die supposed truth : whereas, in the common methods of 
disputati<m in the schools, espedaliy where the students 
are numerous, each single student is perpetually employed 
to oppose the truth and vindicate error, except once in a 
)nig time, when it comes to his turn to he respondent. 

Upon ihe whole, it seems necessary that these me* 
ihods of disputation should be learned in the sdiobXs, ia 
eider to teach students better to defend truth, and to re« 
fhte error, both in writing and conversation, where UbiB 
schoISstic forms are utterly n^Iected^ 

But after all, the advantage which youth may gain by 
dilatations depends much on the tutor or moderator ; 
he should manaee widi such prudence, hoih in the dis« 
ptttatbn and at the end of it, as to make all the disputanta 
know the very point of controversy wherein it consists ; he 
should manifest the fallacy of soidiistical objections, and 
Gon&m ti^e solid ai^^uments and answers. This might 
teach students how to make the art of dinputation useful 
for the seaTching out the truth and the defence of it, that 
it may not be learnt and practised only as an art of 
wrangling, whidi reigned in the schools several hundred 
Tears, and divested Sie growing reason of youth of its 
nest hopeS'and improvements. 












CHAPTER XIV. 

OF STUDY OB MEDITATION. 

I. It lias been proved and establielied in some of the 
foregoing chapters^ that neither our own observations^ 
nor our raiding the labours of the learned^ nor the at« 
tendance on the best lectures of instruction^ nor enjoying 
the brightest conversation^ can ever make a man truly 
knowing and wise^ without the labours of his own reason 
in surveying, examining, and judging concerning all sub- 
jects upon ^e best evidence he can acquire. A good 
genius, or sagacity of thought, a hajppy judgment, a 
capacious memory, and large opportunities of observation 
and converse, will do much of themselves towards the 
cultivation of the mind, where they are well improved; 
but where, to the advantage of learned lectures, living 
instructions, and well chosen books, diligence and study 
are superadded, this man has all human aids concurrii^ 
to raise him to a superior degree of wisdom and know- 
ledge. 

Under the preceding heads of discourse it has been 
already declared how our own meditation and reflection 
should examine, cultivate, and improve all other methods 
and advantages of enricldng the understanding. What 
remains in this chapter is to give some tother occasional 
hints how to employ our own thoughts, what sort of sub- 
jects we should meditate on, and in what manner we 
should regulate our studies, and how we may improve 
our judgment, so as in the most effectual and compendious 
way to attain such knowledge as ma^ be most useful for 
every man in his circumstances of life, and particularly 
for those of the learned professions. 

II. The first direction for youth is this, learn betimes 
to distinguish between words and things. Get dear and 
plain ideas of the things you are set to study. Do not 
content yourselves with mere words and names, lest your 
laboured improvements only amass a heap of unintelligible 
phrases, and you feed upon husks instead oi kernels. This 
rule is of unknown use in every science. 
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But the greatest and most common danger is in the sa- 
cred science of theology^ where settled terms and phrases 
have been pronounced divine and orthodox^ which yet 
have had no meaning in them. The scholastic divinity 
woidd furnish us wim numerous instances of this folly ; 
and yet for many ages all truth and all heresy have been 
det^mined by such senseless tests^ and by words without 
ideas : such Shibboleths as these have decided the secular 
fates of men ; and bishoprics or burnings mitres or fas- 
gots, have been the rewards of different persons^ accwd- 
ing as they pronounced those consecrated syllables, or not 
pronounc»i them. To defend them was all piety, and 
pomp, and triumph ; to deqiise them, or to doubt or to 
deny them, was torture and death. A thousand thank- 
offerings are due to that Providence which has delivered 
our age and our nation from these absurd iniquities ! O 
that every specimen and shadow of this madness were 
banished from our schools and churches in every shape I 

III. Let not young students apply themselves to seardi 
out deep, dark, and abstruse matters, far above their reach, 
or spend their labour in any peculiar subjects, for which 
they have not the advantages of necessary antecedent 
learning, or books, or observations. Let them not be too 
hasty to know things above their present powers, nor 
plunge their inquiries at once into tne depths of know- 
ledge, nor b^n to study any science in the middle of it ; 
this will confound rather than enlighten the imderstand- 
ing; such practices may happen to discourage and jade 
the mind by an attempt above its power, it may balk the 
imderstandmg, and create an aversion to fUture diligence, 
and perhaps by despair may forbid the pursuit of that 
•subject for ever afterwards; as a limb overstrained by 
lifting a weight above its power, may never recover its 
former agility and vigour ; or if it does, the man may be 
fritted from ever exerting its strength i^n. 

iV. Nor yet let any student, on the other hand, fright 
himself at every turn with insurmountable difficulties, 
nor imagine that the truth is wrapt up in impenetrable 
darkness. These are formidable spectres which the un- 
'derstanding raises sometimes to flatter its own laziness. 
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Those things which in a remote and oonfuaed view seem 
yery ohscure and perplexed, may he approadied hy gentle 
and r^ular steps, and may then unfold and explain mem** 
selyes at large to the eye. The hardest prohlems in geo- 
metry, and the most intricate schemes or diagrams, may 
he explicated and understood step by step : eyery great 
mathematician bears a constant witness to ihis olMary»* 
tion. 

V. In learning any new thing, there should be as little 
as possible first proposed to the mind at once, and that 
behig understooa and ftdly mastered, proceed Ihen to the 
liext adjoining part yet unknown. This is a slow, but 
aife and sure way to arriye at knowledge. If the mind 
apply itself at first to easier sulrjects, and things near akin 
to what is already known, and then adyanoe to the more 
remote and Vnottj parts of knowledge by 8k>w degrees, 
it would be able, m this manner, to cope with great dif<* 
ficulties, and preyail oyer ihem with amazing and happy 
success. 

Mathon happened to dip into the two last chapters of 
a new book of geometry and mensurations ; as soon as he 
•aw it, and was frighted with the comj[dicated diA^rams 
which he found there, about the frustums of cones and 
pyramids, &c. and some deep demonstrations amcmg oonie 
Bections, he shut the book again in despair, and imagined 
none but a Sir Isaac Newton was eyer fit to read it. But 
his tutor happily persuaded him to begin the first pages 
about lines and angles ; and he found such surprismg 
pleasure in three weeks time in the yictories he daily ob^i 
tained, that at last he became one of ihe duef geometers 
(if his age. 

VI. JBi^age not the mind in the intense pursuit of too 
many things at once ; especially such as haye no relation 
to one another. This will be ready to distract the un- 
derstanding, and hinder it from attaining perfection in 
ttny one subject of stud^. Such a practice giyes a dight 
onattering of seyeral scienoes, without any solid and sub- 
stantial Imowledge of them, and without any real and 
yttluable improyement : and though two er three sorts of 
ntudy^ may be usdully carried on at once, to ^itertain the 
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mind with variety^ that it may not he over tired with 
one sort of thoughts^ yet a multitude of suhjects will too 
much distract the attention, and weaken the application 
of the mind to any one of them. 

Where two or three sciences are pursued at the same 
tune, if one of them he dry, ahstracted, and unpleasant, 
as logic, metaphysics, law, languages, let another he more 
entertaining and agreeahle, to secure the mind from wea- 
riness, and aversion to study. Delight should he inter- 
mingled with lahour as far as possihle, to allure us to hear 
the fatigue of dry studies the hetter. Poetry, practical 
mathematics, history, &c. are generally esteem^ enter- 
taming studies, and may he happily uEed for this pur- 
pose. Thus while we relieve a dull and heavy hour hy 
some alluring employments of the mind, our very diver- 
sions enrich our understandings, and our pleasure is turned 
into profit. 

VII. In the pursuit of every valuahle suhject of know- 
ledge, keep the end always in your eye, and he not diverted 
from it hy every petty trifle you meet widi in the way- 
Some persons have such a wandering genius that they are 
ready to pursue every incidental theme or occasional idea, 
tUl tney have lost sight of their original suhject. These are 
the men who, when they are engaged in conversation, pro- 
long their story hy dwelling on every incident, and swell 
their narrative with long parentheses^ till they have lost 
then: first designs ; like a man who is sent in quest of some 
great treasure, hut he steps aside to gather every flower he 
finds, or stands still to dig up every shining pehhie he meeti 
with in his way, till the treasmre is forgotten and never 
found. 

VIII. Exert your care, skUl, and diligence, ahout every 
suhject and every question, in a just proportion to the im- 
portance of it, together with the danger and had conse- 
quences of ignorance or error therein. Many excellent 
advantages flow from this one direction. 

1. This rule will teach you to he very careful in gaining 
some general and fundamental truth hoth in philosophy, 
in religion, and in human life ; heqause they are of the 
hi^est moment, and conduct our thoughts with^ease into 
a ihousimd inferior and particular propositions. Such is 
that great principle in natural philosophy-- the doctrine 
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of ffraTitftti(m, or mutual tendency of all bodies towards 
each other^ which Sir Isaac Newton has so well established^ 
and from which he has drawn the solution of a multitude 
of appearances in the heavenly bodies as weU as on earth. 

Such is that golden principle of morality which our 
blessed Lord has given us^ — ^Do that to others which you 
think just and reasonable that others should do to you^ 
which is almost sufficient in itself to solve all cases of con^ 
science which rdate to our neighbour. 

Such are those principles in religion— that a rational 
creature is accountable to his Maker for all his actions— 
tiiat the soul of man is immortal — that there is a future 
state of happiness and of misery depending on our be- 
haviour in me nresent life^ on which all our religious 
practices are bnut or supported. 

We should be very curious in examining all nrojposi^ 
tions that pretend to this honour of being general ^nnd-i- 
ples : and we should not without just evidence admit into 
this rank mere matters of common fame^ or commonly re- 
cdved opinions ; no^ nor the general determinations of the 
learned^ or the established articles of any church or nation^ 
&c. for there are many learned presumptions^ many 
synodical and national mistakes^ mtay established false- 
hoods^ as weU as many vulgar errors^ wherein multitudes 
of men have followed one another for whole ages almost 
blindfold. It is of great importance for every man to be 
careful that these gen^td principles are just and true ; for 
one error may 1^ us into tfonsands^ which wiU na« 
turaUy follow^ if once a leading falsehood be admitted. 

^ This rule will direct us to be more careful about 
practical points than mere speculations^ since they are com- 
monly of much greater use and consequence; therefore 
the speculations of algebra^ the doctrine of infinities^ and 
the quadrature of curves in mathematical learning, toffe- 
ther with all the trainof theorems in natural philosc^hy, 
should by no means intrench upon Our studies of molality 
and virtue. Even in the science of divinity itself, the 
sublimest speculations of it are not of that worth and 
value, as t£e rules of duty towards. God and towards 
men. 

3. In matters of practice we should be most careful to 
fix our end right, and wisely determine tiie scope at which 
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we aim, because that ia to direct ua in the choice and uie 
o[ all the means to attain it If our end be wrong, all our 
labour in the means will be yain, or perhaps so much the 
more pernicious as they are better suited to attain that 
mistaken end. If mere sensible pleasure, or human 
grandeur or wealth, be our chief end, we shall choose 
means contrary to piety and virtue, and proceed apace to- 
wards real misery. 

4. This rule will engage our best powers and deepest 
Attention in the affidrs of religion, and things that relate 
to a future world ; for those propositions which extend 
only to the interest of the present life^ are but of BmtJl 
importance when compared with those that have influence 
upon our eyerlasting concernments. 

5. And even in the affiurs of religion if we walk by the 
conduct of thii rule, we shall be much more labwious in 
our inquiries into the necessary and fundamental artddes 
of faith and practice, than the lesser appendices of Chris- 
tianity. The great doctrines of nmentance towuds God, 
faith in our Lord Jesus Christ, with loye to men, and uni- 
yersal holiness, will employ our best and brightest hours 
and meditations, while tne mint, anise, and cummin, 
the gestures and yestures, and fringes of religion, will be 
.r^arded no farther than they have a plain and eyident 
connexion with fSaith and loye, with holiness and peace. 

6. This rule wiU make us solicitous not only to 'avoid 
such errors, whose influence wiU spread wide into the 
whole scheme of our own knowledge and practice, but sudi 
nustakes also whose influence woiud be yet more extensive 
and injurious to others, as weU as to ourselves: perhaps 
to many persons or many families, to a whole church, a 
town, a country, or a ki^dom. Upon this i^ccoimt, perp 
•sons who are cidled to instruct others, who are raised to 
any eminence either in church or state, ought to be care- 
ful in settling their principles in matters relating to the 
dvil, the moral, or the rdigious life, lest a mistake of 
theirs should difftise wide mischief, should draw along with 
it most pernicious consequences, and perhaps extend to 
foUowing generations. 

These are some of the advantages which arise from the 
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dgiith mle^ viz. pursue every inquiry and study in pro- 
portion to its real value and importance. 

IX. Have a care lest some beloved notion or some dar- 
ling science so far prevail over your mind^ as to give a 
sovereign tincture to all your other studies^ and discolour 
all your ideas^ like a person in the jaundice^ who spreads a 
yellow scene with his eyes over all the objects which he 
meets. I have known a man of peculiar skill in music^ and 
much devoted to that science^ who found out a great resem- 
blance of the Athanasian doctrine of the Trinity in every 
single note^ and he thought it carried something of argu- 
ment in it to prove that doctrine. I have read (n another, 
who accommodated the seven days of the first week of 
creation to seven notes of music^ and thus the whole crea- 
tion became harmonious. 

^ Under this influence, derived from mathematical stu- 
dies, some have been tempted to cast all their logical, 
their metaphysical, and their Geological and moral learn- 
ing into the method of ma^ematiaans, and bring every 
thing relating to those abstracted, or those practical Bci« 
ences, under theorems, problems, postiilates, scholiums, 
corollaries, &c. whereas, the matter ought always to direct 
the method ; for all subjects or matters of thoiu^ht cannot 
be moulded or subdued to one form. Neither the rules for 
the conduct of the imderstanding nor the doctrines nor 
duties of religion and virtue can be exhibited naturally 
in figures and diagrams. Things are to be considered as 
thejr are in themselves ; their natures are inflexible, and 
their natural relations unalterable ; and therefore in order 
to conceive them aright, we must brii^ our understand- 
ings to things, and not pretend to bend and strain things 
to comport with our fancies and forms. 

X. Su£^ not any beloved study to prejudice }rour 
mind so far in favour of it as to despise all other learning. 
This is a fault o£ some little souls, who have got a smat- 
tering of astronomy, chemistry, metaphysics, history, &c 
and for want of a due acquaintance with other sciences 
make a scofl* at them all in comparison of their favourite 
science. Their understandings are hereby cooped up in 
•narrow bounds, so that they never look abroad into other 
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provinoes of the intellectual worlds which are more beirn-* 
tiful^ perhaps^ and more fruitful than their own : if they 
wouM search a little into other sciences^ the^ might not 
only find treasures of new Imowledge^ but might be fur- 
nished also with rich hints of thought^ and glorious 
assistances to cultivate that very province to which they 
have confined themselves. 

Here I would always give some grains of allowance 
to the sacred science of theology^ wmch is incomparably 
superior to all the rest^ as it teaches us the knowledge of 
God^ and the way to his eternal favour. This is that 
noble study which is every man's duty> and every one who 
can be calkd a rational creature is capable of it. 

This is that science which would truly enlarge the 
minds of men^ were it studied with that freedom^ that un- 
biassed love of truths and that sacred charity which it 
teaches; and if it were not made^ contrary to its own na- 
ture^ the occasion of strife^ faction, malignity, a narrow 
^iri^ and unreasonable impositions on the mind and 
practice. Let this, therefore, stand always chief. 

XI. Let every particular studv have due and proper 
tbne assigned it, and let not a mvouxite sdenee prevail 
with you to lay out such hours upon it, as ought to be 
employed upon the more necessary and more important 
afl^urs or studies of your profession. When you have, ac- 
cording to the best of your discretion, and according to the 
circumstances of your me, fixed proper hours for particular 
studies, endeavour to keep to those rules; not indeed 
with a superstitiouB predseness, but with some good de- 
grees of a regular constancy. Order and method in a 
course of study saves much time, and makes large im- 
povements. Such a fixation of certain hours will have a 
nappy influence to secure you from trifling and wasting 
away your minutes in impertinence. 
' ^1. Do not apply yourself to any one study at one 
time longer than the mind is capable of giving a close at- 
tention to it without weariness or wandering. Do not 
over fatigue the spirits at any time, lest the mind be 
seized with a lassitude, and thereby be tempted to nau- 
seate and grow tired of a particular subject before you 
have finished it. 

M 
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• XIII. In tiie begnming of your application to any new 
snbjectj be not too uneasy under piesent diffieolties tbat 
occur J nor too importunate and impatient for answow and 
flolutionB to any questions that arise. Perhaps a little 
more study^ a little further acquaintance wi^ the suliject^ 
It Uttle time and experience will solve those difficulties^ 
untie the knot^ and make your doubts vanish : especially^ 
If yon are under the instruction of a tutor^ he can inform 
you that your inquiries are perhaps too early^ and that 
you have not yet learned those principles upon wUch the 
solution of such a d^culty depends. 

XIV. Do not expect to arrive at certain^ in every 
subject which you pursue. There «re a hun<ured tiiingB 
wherein we mortals in tfcds dark and inmerfieot state must 
be content with probability^ where our best M^t and >e»- 
flonings will reach no further. We must balance argu- 
ments as justly as we can^ and where we cannot nnd 
wdffht enough on either side^ to determine the scale, 
wit£ sovereign force and assurance^ we must content our- 
selves perhans with a small pieponderatlon. This #111 
give us a probable opinkm^ and liiose probabiMtles are suf- 
cient for the daily determination of a thousand actions in 
human life^ and many times even in matters of reUgion. 

It is admirably well expressed by a late writer^ " When 
there is a great strength of ai^poment set before us^ if we 
will refuse to do what appears most fit for us^ till evcay 
little objection is removed^ we shall nevor take one wise 
resoluticm as long as we live." 

Sujppose I had been honestiy and long searching what 
leUgion I should choose^ and yet I could not find tliat tiie 
argument in defence of Cfaristiamty arose to complete cerip 
tomty^ but went (mly so far as to give me a probably 
evidence of the trutii of it; though many diffiouities still 
remained^ yet I should tiiink myself (mliged to receive 
and practise that religion ; for the God of nature and rea« 
Bon has bound us to assent and act acooiding to the best 
evidence we have, even though it be not absolute and 
complete ; and as he is our supreme Judge^ his abounding 
goodness and equity will approve and acquit the man 
whose oonsdenoe honestly and willingly seelos the best 
lights and obeys it as far as he can discover it. 
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Bttt in mktlm of grest luipuvUuioe in leHgloiiy lei hin 
j<nn all dne diligenoe iHth etrnest and hnmMe prayer far 
divine aid in his inquiries ; aoch prayer and muSn dili- 
gence as eternal oonoenu require^ and sadi as he may 
plead wiih courage before the Judge of alL 

XV. EndesYour to apply every speculatiTestndy^ as te 
as poBsihle, to some practical use, that both yourself and 
othm may be the better fior it Inquiries even in natural 
Bhiloaophy should not be mere amusements, and mudi 
less in the afiairs of religion. Researches into Uie iqpringB 
of natural bodies and weir motions should had men to 
invent happy methods for the ease and eonvemenoe of 
human life; or at least they should be improved to awaken 
us to admire the trondrous wisdom and oontrivanoe of 
God our Creator in dU the works of nature. 

K we pursue mathematical qiecuktions, they wiU 
invre us to attend ck»ely to anv sulgect, to seek and gain 
dear ideas, to distingnish truth finom fidsehood, to judge 
justly, and to argue strongly ; and these studies do mote 
di^ectiy furnish us with aU the various rules of those usei* 
fid arts of life, vis. measurii^, building, ssiling, &c. 

Even our very inquiries and disputations about vacuum 
or space, and atonis> about inoommensurable quantities^ 
and infinite diviaibiiity of matter, and eternal duration> 
which seem to be purely speculative, will show us some 
good practical kMons, will lead us to see the weakness of 
our nature, and should teadi us humihty in aii^;uingup(m 
divine subjects and matters of sacred revdation. This 
should guard us against r^ecdng say doctrine which is 
expressly and evidently revealed, though we cannot fully 
understand it. It is good sometimes to lose and bewilder 
onradves in such studQes for this very reason, and to attain 
this practical advantage, this improvement in true modesty 
ofroirit. 

XVI. Though we should always be ready to change 
our sentiments of things upon just conviction of their 
falsehood, yet there is not the same necessity of changing 
our accustomed methods of reading or study and practice, 
even though we have not been led at first into the happiest 
method. Our thought may be true, though we may nave 
hit upon an improper order of thinkiiig. Truth does not 
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always depend upon the most convenient method. There 
may be a certain form and order in which we have long, 
accustomed ourselves to range our ideas and notions^ 
which may be best for us now^ though it was not originally 
best in itself. The inconveniences of changing may bie 
much greater than the conveniences we coidd obtain by a 
liew method. 

As for instance^ if a man in his younger days has raiiged 
all his sentiments in theology in the method of Ames's 
Medulla Theologia, or Bishop Usher's Body of Divinity^ 
it may be much more natural and easy for him to conti- 
nue to dispose all his further acquirements in the same 
order^ thoi^h perhaps neither of those treatises are in 
themselves written in the most perfect method. So when 
we have long fixed our cases of shelves in a library^ and 
rahffed our books in any particular order^ viz. according 
to weir languages^ or according to their subjects^ or ac- 
cording to the alphabetical names of the authors^ we are 
perfectly well acquainted with the order in which they 
now standi and we can find any particular book whicn 
we seek^ or add a new book which we haVe purchased^ 
with much greater ease than we can do in finer cases 
of shelves imere the books are ranged in any difierent 
manner whatsoever; any difib*ent position of the volumes 
would be new and strange^ and troublesome to us, and 
would not coimtervail the inconveniences of a change. 

So if a man of forty years old has been taught to hold 
his pen awkwardly in hL youth, and ^et writes suffidentlv 
well for all the purposes of Ms station, it is not worth 
while to teach him now the most accurate methods of 
handling that instrument; for this would create him 
more trouble without e^ual advantage, and perhaps he 
wight never attain to write better after he has placed hit 
Angers perfectly right with this new accuracy. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

OF FIXING THE ATTENTION. 

A STUDENT should kbouT^ by all proper methods^ to 
aoqmre a steady fixation of thoognt. Attention is a very 
necessary thing in order to improve our mindi. The evi- 
dence 01 truth does not always appear immediately^ nor 
strike the soul at first sight It is by long attention 
and inroection that we arrive at evidence^ and it is for 
want of It we judge falsely of many iMngs. We make 
haste to determine upon a slight and a sudden view^ we 
confirm our guesses Which arrive from a glance^ we pass 
a judgment while we have but a cotcfused or obscure per- 
ception^ and thus plunge ourselves into mistakes. This is 
like a man who walking in a mist^ or being at a great 
distance from any visible oliject (suppose a tree^ a man^ 
« horse^ or a church V judges much amiss of the figure, 
and situation^ and colours of it^ and somethnes takes one 
fbr the o^er; \^hereas> if he would but withhold lus 
judgment till he came nearer to it^ or stay till clearer light 
Gomes^ and thetl WOidd^fix his eyes longer upon it, he 
would secure himself from those mistakes. 

Now, in order to gain a gi-eatef fadlity of attention, we 
may observe these rules : 

I. del a good liking to the study or knowledge you 
would pursue. We may observe, that there is not mudk 
difficulty iti donfining the mind to contemplate what we 
have a great des^e to kdow j aiid eSpedaDv if they are 
matters of fiense, or ideas which paint tnemselves upon the 
fancy. It is but acquiring an hearty good-will and reso- 
lution to search out and survey the various properties and 
riiS of cucb objebtSj and out attention will be engi^ed, 
ihet% be any delight or diversion in the study or con** 
tOnplatiim of tiiem. TbereAtfe mathematical studies have 
a strange influence towards fixing the attention of thfe 
mind, and giving a steadiness to a wandering disposition, 
because they d^l much in lines, fieures and numbers, 
^hieh alfeel and please the aense ana imagination. Hi^ 
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stories liaTe a strong tendency the same way^ to they eil' 
eage the soul by a variety ox sensible occurrences ; when 
It naih begun^ it knows not how to leave off; it longs to 
know the final events through a natural curiosity that be- 
longs to mankind. Voyages and travels^ and acoountii of 
strange countries and strange appearances^ will assist in 
this work. This sort of study detains the mind by the 
perpetual occurrence and eiroectation of something new^ 
and that which may gratefully strike the imagination. 

II. Sometimes we may make use of sensible things and 
corporeal knagesfor the illustration of those notions which 
are more abstracted and intellectuaL Therefore dii^rams 
greatly assist the mind in astronomy and philosophy ; and 
the emblems of virtues and vices may happily teach 
chilchen^ and pleasingly impress those useful mond ideas 
on young minds^ which perhaps might be conveyed 
to tnem with much more difficulty by mere moral and 
abstracted discourses. 

I confess^ in this practice of representing moral subjects 
by pictures^ we should be cautious lest we so far immerse 
the mind in corporeal images^ as to render it unfit to take 
in an abstracted^ an intellectual idea^ or cause it to form 
w^ong conceptions of immaterial thhigs. This practice^ 
therefore^ is rather to be used at first in order to get a fixed 
habit of attention^ and in some cases only ; but it can 
never be our constant way and method of pursuing all 
morale abstracted^ and spiritual themes. 

III. Apply yourself to those studies^ and read those 
nuthors who draw out their subjects into a perpetual chain 
of connected reasonings^ wherein the following parts of the 
discourse are naturally and easily derived from tnose whidi 
go before. Several of the matnematical' sciences^ if. not 
all^ are happily useful for this purpose. This will render 
the labour of study delightful to a rational mind^ and will 
fix the powers of the understanding with strong atten- 
tion to their proper operations by the ver^r pleasure of 
it. Labor ipse voluptas, is a happy proposition^ where- 
soever it can be applied. 

IV. Do not choose your constant place of study by the 
finery of the prospects^. or the most various and entertain- 
ing scenes of sensible things. Too much light, or a va- 
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rielY of ol^ects which strike the eye or the ear^ especially 
while they are ever in motion or often chan^ng^ have a 
natural and powerful tendency to steal away Uie mind too 
often from its steady pursuit of any sulject which we 
contemplate; and thereby the sold gets a habit of silly 
curiositv and impertinence^ of trifling and wander- 
ing. Vagario thought himself furnished with the best 
closet for his study among the beauties^ gaieties^ and 
diversions of Kensington or Hampton Court: but after 
seven years professing to pursue learning, he was a mere 
novice still. 

V. Be not in too much haste to come to the determina- 
tion of a difficult or important point. Think it worth 
your waiting to find out truth. Do not give your assent 
up to either side of a question too soon, merely on this ac- 
.count, that the study of it is long and difficult. Rather 
he. contented with ignorance for a season, and continue 
in suspense^ till your attention and meditation, and due 
labour, have found out sufficient evidence on one side. 
Some are so fond to know a great deal at once, and love 
to talk of things ivith freedom and boldness before they 
truly understand them, that they scarcely ever allow 
themselves attention enough to search the matter through 
and through. 

VI. Have a care of indulging the more sensual passions 
and appetites of animal nature ; they are great enemifes to 
attention. Let not the mind of a student be under the 
influence of any warm affection to things of sense, when 
Jie comes to engage in the search of truth, or the improve- 
ment of his understanding. A person under the power 
of love, or fear, or anger, great pain, or deep sorrow, hath 
.so little government of his soul, that he cannot kecD it at- 
tentive to the proper subject of his meditation. The pas- 
sions call away the thoughts with incessant importunity 
.towards the object that excited them; and if we indulge 
the frequent rise and roving of passions, we shall thereby 
procure an unsteady and unattentive habit of mind. 

Yet this one exception must be admitted, viz. If we 
can be so happy as to engage any passion of the soul on 
the side of the particular study which we are pursuing, it 
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IDAT hare great inflttenoe to fix the attendon more stroiigly 
to it. 

VII. It iA, therefore^ very luefiil to fix and engage the 
mind in the pursuit of any study by a consideration of the 
divine pleasures of truth and knowledge— by a sense of our 
duty to God— by a delight in the exercise of our intellec* 
tuai faculties — by the hope of foture serrice to our fellow 
creatures^ and glorious advantage to outselves both in 
this world and tnat which is to come. These thoughts, 
though they may move our afl^tions^ yet they do it with 
a proper influence : these will rather assist and promote 
our attention, than disturb or divert it from the subject 
of out present and proper meditations. 

A soul inspired with the fondest love of truths and the 
warmest aspirations after sincere felicity and celestial 
beatitude^ will keep all its powers attentive to the inces^ 
sant pursuit of them : passion is then refined and conse- 
crated to its divinest purposes. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

09 BNLAKOINO THJft CAPACITT OF THE IClN]>b 

l^KERE are three thin^ which in an especial manner 
^ to make up that amplitude or capacity of mind which 
IS one of the noblest characters beloi^ing to the under<» 
standing : 

I. When the mind is ready to take in great and sub- 
lime ideas without pain or difficulty. 

II. When the mmd is free to receive new and strange 
ideas^ upon just evidence^ without great surprise or aver«> 
sion. 

III. When the mind is able to conceive or survey inany 
ideas at once without confusion^ and to fonn a true judg- 
ment derived from that extensive survey. 

The person who wants eitha: of these diaracters i^y, 
in that respect> be said to have a narrow genius. Let ua 
diffhse our meditations a little upon this subiecU 

I. That is an ample and eapadous mind/mich is ready 
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to take in Tast and sublime ideas without pain or difficulty. 
Persons who have never been used to converse with any 
thing but the common^ little^ and obvious afiairs of life^ 
bave acquired a narrow or contracted habit of soul^ that 
they are not able to stretch their intellects wide enough to 
admit large and noble thoughts ; they are ready to make 
their domestic^ daily^ and familiar images of tnings^ the 
measure of all that is and all that can be. 
. Talk to them of the vast dimensions of the planetary 
worlds; tell them that the star called Jupiter is a solid 
globe^ two hundred and twenty times bigger than our 
earth; that the sun is a vast globe of fire^ above a thou- 
sand times bigger than Jupiter^ that is two hundred 
and twenty thousand times bigger than the earth ; that 
the distance from &e earth to the sun is eighty-one 
millions of miles ; and that a cannon bullet shot from the 
earth would not arrive at the nearest of the fixed stars in 
some hundred of years : they cannot bear the belief of it ; 
but hear all these glorious labours of astronomy as a mere 
idle romance. 

Inform them of the amaaring swiftness of the motion of 
some of the smallest or the bi^est bodies in nature; 
assure them^ according to the best philosophy^ that the 
planet Venus (i. e. our morning or evening star, which is 
near as big as our earth), though it seems to move from 
its place but a few yards in a month, does really fly 
seventy thousand miles in an hour: tell them that the 
rays of light shoot £rom the sun to our earth at the rate 
of one hundred and eighty thousand miles in the second 
of a nunute ; they stand aghast at such sort of talk, and 
believe it no more than the tales of giants fifty yards 
high, and the rabbinical fables of Leviathan, who every 
day swallows a fish of three miles long, and is thus pre- 
paring himself to be the food and entertainment of the 
bless^ at the feast of Paradise. 

These unenlarged souls are in the same manner disgusted 
with the wonders which the microscope has discovered 
concerning the shape,'' the limbs, and motions of ten thou- 
sand little animals whose united bulk would not equal a 
pepper-corn : they are ready to give the lie to all the im-^ 
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prorem^tA of our Betnes by the indention of a rstiety of 
gksseSy and will scarcely betieve any thin^ beyond the 
testimony of their naked eye without the aaaistance of art 

Now^ if we would attempt in a learned manner to re- 
lieve die minds that labour under this defect^ 

1. It ia useful to begin with some first principles of 
geometry^ and lead them onward by degrees to the doc- 
trine of quantities Which are incommensurable, or whidi 
will admit of no common measure, thoiu;h it be never 
fio smalL By this means they will see the necessity of 
admitting die infinite diyisilnhtT of quantity or matter. 

This same doctrine may also be proved to their under^ 
standings, and almost to their senses, by some eilsiet 
ai^^uments in a more obvious manner. As the very opening 
and dosing of a pair of compasses wiU evidendy prove^ 
that if the smallest supposed part of matter or quantity 
be put between the points, diere wiU be still less and lesl 
distances or quantities all the waV between the legs, till 
you come to the head or joint; wnerefore there is nosudl 
thing possible as the smallest quantity. But a little ae^ 
^uaintance with true philosophy and mathematical leam-i 
ing wouM soon teach them, tiiat tiiere are do limits either 
as to the ektenaion of space or to the division of body, and 
would lead them to believe theif e are bodies amaringly 
great or small beyood l^eit present imagination. 

2* It is proper also to ac<^uaint them with the cir* 
cumference of our earth, which may be proved by very 
easy pHndples of geometry, geography, and astronomy, 
to be about twenty-four thousand miles round, as it luts 
been actually found to have this dimension by mariners 
who have sailed round it. Then let them oe taught, 
that in every twenty-four hours either the sun and stars 
must all move round this earth, or the earth must turn 
round upon its own axis. If the earth itself revolve thus, 
then eacn house or mountain near the equator must move 
at the rate of a thousand miles in an hour : but if, as they 
generally suppose, the sun or stars move round the eaifth, 
then (the circumference of their several orbits or spheres 
being vastiy greater than this earth) they must nave a 
motion prddjgiously swifter than a thotuaand milea an 
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hour. Sueh a tfaoogfat as this will by degrees enlai^ge 
their minds^ and they will be taught, eren upon their own 
prindplea of the diurnal revolutions of the heavens, to 
take in some of the vast dimensions of the heavenly 
bodies, their spaces and motions. 

3. To this should be added, the use of telescopes, to 
help them to see the distant wonders in the skies ; and 
microsoqies, which discover the minutest parts of little 
animals, and reveal some of the finer and most curious 
works of nature. They riiould be acquainted also with 
■ome other noble inventions of modem philosophy, which 
have a great influence to enlarge the human understanding, 
of which I shall take occasion to speak more under the 
next head. 

4. For the same purpose ihey may be invited to read 
those parts of Milton's admirable poem, entitled Paradise 
Lost, where he describes the armies and powers of angels, 
die wars and the senate ci devUs, the creation of this 
earth, together with the description of Heaven, Hell, and 
Fsradise. 

It must be sranted that poes^ often deals in these vast 
and sublime ideas. And even if ihe subject or matter of 
the poem doth not require such amazing and extensive 
thoughts, yet tropes and figures, which are some of the 
main powers and beauties of poesy, do so gloriously exalt 
the matter, as to give a sublime imagination its proper 
relish and delight. 

So when a lS)ar is chased in hunting: 

His nostrils flamas expinB, 
And kU red eye^b^lis roll witli living fire, 

Drvden^ 

When Ulysses withholds and suppresses his resent* 
ment. 

His wrath comprest, 
Reooiling, mutter'd thunder in his breast. 

Pope. 

Bat especially where the sulgect is grand, the poet fails 
set to represent it in all its gnmdear. 
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tSo when the supremacy of Ood is described : 

He sees with equal eye, as God of all, 
A hero perish, or a sparrow fall : 
Atoms or systems into ruin hurl'd. 
And now a bubble bunt, and now a world. 

Pope. 

These sorts of writing have a natural tendency to en« 
large the capacity of the mind^ and make sublime ideaa 
familiar to it And instead of running always to the 
ancient heathen poesy with this design^ we may wi^ 
equals if not superior advanta^e^ &pply ourselves to con- 
verse with some of the best of our modem poets^ as well 
as with the writings of the prophets^ and the poetical 
parts of the Bible^ via. the book of Job and the Psahns^ 
m which sacred authors we shall find sometimes more 
sublime ideas^ more glorious descriptions^ more elevated 
language^ than the fondest critics have ever found in any 
of the heathen versifiers either of Greece or Rome; for 
the Eastern writers use and allow much stronger figures 
and tropes than the Western. 

Now there are many and great advantages to be derived 
from this sort of enla^ement of the mind. 

It will lead us into more exalted apprehensions of the 
great God our Creator than ever we had before. It will 
entertain our thoughts with holy wonder and amazement^ 
while we contemplate that Being who created these various 
works of surprising greatness^ and surprising smallness ; 
who has diBplayedmost inconceivable wisdom in the con- 
trivance of all the parts^ powers^ and motions of these 
little animals invisible to the naked eye ; who has mani- 
fested a most divine extent of knowledge^ power^ and 
greatness^ in forming, moving, and manasing the most 
extensive bulk of the heavenly bodies, and in surveying 
and comprehending all those unmeasurable spaces in 
which they move. Fancy, with all her images, is 
fatigued and overwhelmed in following the planetary 
worlds through such immense stages, such astonishing 
journeys as these are, and resigns its place to the pure in- 
tellect, which learns iby d^prees to take :in .such ideas na 
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these^ anid to adore its Creator with new and Bobfime 
devotion. 

And not only are we taught to form juster ideas of the 
great God by these methods^ but this enlaisement of the 
mind carries us on to nobler conceptions (^ his intelligent 
creatures. The mind that deals only in vulgar and com- 
mon ideas is ready to imagine the nature and powers of 
man to come scnnethingtoo near to God his Maker^ beoftuse 
we do not see or sensibly converse with any beings supe- 
rior to ourselves. But when the soul has obtained a greater 
amplitude of thought^ it will not then immediately pro- 
nounce every thing to be God which is above man. It 
then learns to suppose there may be as many various ranks 
of beings in the invisible world in a constant gradation 
superior to us^ as we ourselves are superiinr to all the ranks 
of being beneath tis in 1Mb visible world ; even thouglb 
We descend downward far below the ant and the worm^ 
the snail and the oyster^ to the least and to the dullest ani- 
mated atoms whicn are discovered to us by microBoopes. 

By this means we shall be able to suppose what pro- 
digious power angels^ whether good or bad, must be 
fiirnished with, and prodigious knowledge, in order to 
oversee the reahns of Persia and Grsda of old, or if any 
seteh superintend the affairs of Great Britain, iSrance, Ire- 
laind, Germany, &c.- in our days : what {rawer and speed 
is necessary to destroy one hunched and eighty-five thou- 
sand 'armed men in one night in the Assyrian camp of 
Sennacherib, and all the first bom in the land of Egypt 
in another, both which are attributed to an angel. 

By these steps we shall ascend to form more just ideas 
of the knowledge and grandeur, the power and glory of 
the Man, Jesus Christ, who is intimately united to God, 
and is one with him. Doubtless he is furnished with 
superior powers to all the angels in heaven, because he is 
employea in superior work, and appointed to be the Sove- 
reign Lord of fdl the visible and mvisible worlds. It is 
his human nature in which the Godhead dwells bodily, 
^t is advanced to these honours, and to this empire ; 
and perhaps there is little or nothing in the government 
of the kingdoms of nature and grace, but wh^t is trans- 

N 
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fic^jfj tlie Man Jef^> inhabit^ |iy the diyine power 
and wisdom^ and employed as a medium or conscious 
iniitnuiient of this (extensive gubemation. 

II, I proceed now to consider the next thing wherein 
Ihe capacity pr amplitude of the mind consists^ and that 
i|^ when the mind is free to receive new and strange ideas 
and propositions upon just evidence witho^t any great 
PiMnLnrise or aversion. Those who confi4e themselves 
witw the cirde of their own hereditary ideas and opi- 
iiions^ and yrho never give themselves leave so much as 
to exaniioe or believe any thing beside the dictates of 
their own famUy> or sect^ or party^ are justly charged 
with a narrowness of souL Let us survey some instances 
of ibis impcaf ectiouy apd then direct to the cure of it. 

}. Perspxvi who have b6e^bre4 up all their days withiii 
the fmdke of their father's chiioney^ or within the limits 
of th^r oative towp or vQlaae, are apprised at every new 
i^gbt that appears^ when they travel a few miles from 
home. Tbe ploughman stands aniazed at tjie shops^ the 
Jtrade^ iJE^ crowds of people^ the magnificent buildings, 
the pomp^ axi4 ri<^es> and equipage of the court and city, 
apd would hardly believe what was told him before he 
saw it. Ou the other hand, the cockney, travelling ii^to 
th^ country, ia muplaed at poan v actions of the quadruped 
And winged anunais in the fiel^, and at many con^non 
pvacticea of rnral itfain- 

If either 9( these happen to hear an acnpunt of the 
fiuaoiliar and daily customs of ibreign countries^ they pro- 
nounce them at once indecent and ndiculous : so narrow 
^e their iwderstandings^ and their thoughts so confined, 
4iat they know not how to believe any thing ^<^ &nd 
prajper besidea what they have been taught to practise. 

TUs najrrown^ss of mind should be cured bv hearing 
4Pid reading the aixsounts of different parts of tne worlds 
and the hi^mes of past age^, and of nations and coun.- 
lariea distant from our own, especially the more ]^lite 
parts of mankind. Nothing tends in this reiEf>ect so much 
$o enlaige the mind as trayelling, i . e. making a visit to 
Dtber towns, citiea> or countries, besides those in which 
•we were b^ and educated : and where our condition of 
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life does not grant ns tbis priTUege^ we must endeavour to 
•apply the want of it by books. 

3. It is the same narrowness of mind that awakens the 
•urpiise and aversion of some persons^ when they hear of 
doctrines and schemes in hmnan affidrs^ or in lelision, 

Suite different from what they have embraced. Peraape 
bey have been trained up from their infancy in one 
set of notions^ and their thoughts have been confined to 
one single tract both in the dyil or religious life^ without 
erer hearing or knowing what other opinions are current 
among mamdnd: or at least they Have seen all other 
notions besides their own represented in a fidse and 
malignant light ; whereunon^ they judge and condemn 
at once every sentiment but what their own party r&- 
ceives ; and they think it a piece of jtistice and truui^ to 
Ity heavy censures upon the practice of every different 
sect in Christianity or polities. They have So rooted 
themselves in the opinions of their party^ that they eatt^ 
not hear an • objection with patience^ nor can l^ey bear 
ft vindication^ or so much as an apology^ for any set (^ 
vrindples beside their own : all the rest is nonsense or 
heresy^ folly or blasphemy. 

lliis defect also is to oe relieved by free conversation 
with persons of diffirent sentiments; this will teach us to 
bear with patience a defence of opinions contrary to our 
own. If we are scholars^ we should also read the objeo* 
tions against our own tenets^ and view the principles of 
other parties^ as thev are represented in their own authors^ 
and not merely in tne citations of those who would con^ 
fiite them. We should take an honest and unbiassed 
survey of the force of reasonii^ on all sides> and bring all 
to the test of unprejudiced reason and divhie revelation. 
Note, this is not to be done in a rash and self-sufficient 
manner ; but with a humble dependence on divine wis* 
dom and grace, while we walk among snares and dangers. 
By such a free converse with persons of different sects 
(especially those who differ only in particular forms of 
Christiamty, but s^ee in the ereat and necessary doc* 
trines of it) we shaU find that there are persons of good 
sense and viTtue> persons of fnety and worth, persons of 
much candour and goodness^ who belong to different par«« 
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ties^ and have imbibed aebtiments opposite lo each other. 
This will soften the roughness of an unpolished soul, and 
enlarge the avenues of our charity towards others, and 
incHne us to receive them into all tne degrees of unity and 
affection which the word of God requires. 

3. I might borrow further illustrations both of this 
freedom and this aversion to receive new truths from 
modem astronomy and natural philosophy. How much 
is the vulgar part of the world surprised at the talk of the 
diurnal and annual revolutions of the earth ! They have 
ever been taught by their senses, and their neighbours, to 
imagine the eurth stands fixed in the centre of the universe,- 
and that the sun, with all the planets and the fixed stars, 
are whirled round this little globe once in twenty-four 
hours; not considering that such a diurnal motion, by 
reason of the distance of some of those heavenly bodies, 
must be almost infinitely swifter, and more inconceivable, 
than any which the modem astronomers' attribute to them. 
Tell these persons that the sun is fixed in the centre, that 
the earth, with all the planets, roll round the sun in their 
seyeral periods, and that the moon rolls round the earth 
in a lesser circle, while, together with the earth, she is. 
carried round the sun ; they cannot admit a syllable of 
this new and stranse doctrine, and they pronounce it 
utterly contrary to aU sense and reason. 

Acquaint them that there are four moons also perpe-. 
tually rolling round the planet Jupiter, and carried aloi^ 
with him in his periodical cunniit round the sun, which 
Uttle moons were never known till the year 1610, when 
Galileo discovered them by his telescope ; inform them 
that Satum has fiye moons of the same kind attendine 
him ; and that the body of that planet is encompassed 
with a broad flat circukr ring, distant from the planet 
twenty-one thousand miles, and twenty-one thousand 
miles oroad; they look upon Uieae things as tales and 
foncies, and will tell you that the glasses do but delude 
your eyes with vain images ; and even when they them- 
selves consult their own eyesight in the use of these 
tubes, the narrowness of their mind is such, that they 
will scarcely believe their senses wh^ they dictate ideas 
80 new and strange. 
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And if yoa proceed fbrther^ and attempt to lead them 
into a'belief that all these planetary worldiB are habitable^ 
and it is probable they are replenished with intellectual 
beings dwelling in bodies^ they will deride &e folly of him 
that informs uiem ; for they resolve to believe there are 
no habitable worlds but this earth/and no spirits dwellii^ 
in bodies besides mankind ; and it is w^ if they do not 
iix the brand of heresj" on the man who is leading them 
out of their long imprisonment^ and loosing tibe fetters of 
thdr sotds. 

There are many other things^ relating to mechanical 
experiments^ and to the properties of the air^ water^ fire^ 
iron^ the loadstone^ and other minerals and metals^ as well 
as the doctrine of the sensible qualities^ viz. colours^ 
sounds^ tastes^ &c. which this rank of men cannot believe 
for want of a greater amplitude of mind. 

The best wa^ to convince them is by giving them some 
acquaintance with the various experiments in philosophy^ 
and proving by ocular demonstration the multiform and 
amazing operations of the air-pump^ the loadstone^ the 
chemical furnace^ optical glasses^ and mechanical engines. 
By this means the understanding will stretch itself by 
dc^rees^ and when they have found there are so many 
new and strange things that are most evidently true^ they 
will not be so forward to condemn every new proposition 
in any of the other sciences^ or in the afiairs of religion 
or dvil life. 

III. The capacity of the understanding includes yet 
another qualification in it^ and that is an ability to receive 
many ideas at once without confusion. The ample noind 
takes a survev of several objects with one glance^ keepe 
them dl withm sight and present to the soul^ tfaiat the^ 
may be compared together in their mutual respects ; it 
forms just judgments^ and it draws proper inferences 
from this oMnparison^ even to a great lengtn of argument 
and a chain of demonstrations. 

The narrowness that belongs to humaH souls ill general 
is a great imperfection and impediment to wisdom and 
happiness. There are but few persons who can contem- 
plate dr practise several things at once ; out faculties are 
very limited, and while we are intent upon onie part or 

v3 
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]»roperty of a subject^ we have but a slif^ht glimpse of the 
rest, or we lose it out of sight. But it is a sign of a large 
and capacious mind, if we can with one single view take 
in a variety of objects ; or at least when the mind can 
apply itself to several objects with so swift a succession, 
and in so few moments, as attains almost the same ends 
as if it were all done in the same instant. 

This is a necessary qualiiicatioD in order to great know- 
ledge a»d good judgment ; for there are several things in 
human life, in religion, and in the sciences, which nave 
various circmnstances, appendices, and relations attending 
them; and without a survey of all those ideas which 
stand in connexion with and relation to each other, we 
are often in danger of passing a false judgment on the 
subject proposed. It is for this reason there are so 
numerous controversies found among the learned and 
unlearned world, in matters of religion, as well as in 
the affairs of dvil govemnient. The notions of sin^ and 
duty to God and our fellow-creatures ; of law, justice^ 
authority, and bow»; of covenant, faith, justification, 
redemption, and ^ace; of church, bishop, presbyter, 
erdinatioUj &c. contained in them such complicated 
ideas, that when we are to judge of any thing concerning 
them, it is hard to take into our view at once all the 
attendants or consequents that must and will be con- 
cerned in the determination of a single question : and yet, 
without a due attention to many or most of these, we are 
in danger of determining that question amiss. 

It is owing to the narrowness of our minds that we are 
exposed to the same peril in the matters of human duty 
and prudence. In many things which we do, we ought 
not only to consider the mere naked action itself, but the 
persons who act, the persons towards whom, the time when, 
the place where, the manner how, the end for which the 
action is done, together with the effects that must or that 
may foUow, and all other surrounding circumstances: 
these things must necessarily be taken into our view, in 
order to determine whether the action, which is indifferent 
in itself, be either lawful or unlawful, good or evil, wise 
or foolish, decent or indecent, proper or improper, as it is 
so circumstantiated. 
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Let me ^re a plain inatanoe fbr the illustration of this 
matter. Mario killg a dog, whidi^ considered merely in 
itself, seems to be an indiffereBt action : now the dog was 
Timon's, and not his own ; this makes it look unlawful. 
But TimoB bid him do it ; this gives it an appearance of 
lawfulness agaid. It was done at church, and in time of 
divine service : these circumstances added, cast on it an 
air of irreligion. But the dog flew at Mario, and put him 
in danger of his life ; this relieves the seeming impiety of 
the action. Yet Mario might have escaped by flying 
thence; therefore the action appears to be improper. But 
the dog was known to be mad; this further curcumstanoe 
makes it almost necessary |;hat the dog should be slain, 
lest he mi^t wony the assembly, and do mudi mischief. 
Yet again, Mario killed him with a pistol, which he 
hiqfipened to have in his pocket since yesterdaj's journey ; 
now hereby the whole congregation was terrined and dis- 
composed, and divine service was broken off: this cames 
an appearance of great indecency and impropriety in it.: 
but after all, when we consider a further dreumstance, 
that Mario, being thus violendv assaulted by a mad dog, 
had no way of escape, and had no other weapon about 
him, it seems to take away all the colours of impropriety, 
indecency, or unlawfulness, and to allow that .the pre^ 
servation of one or many lives will justify the act as wise 
and good. Now all these concurrent appendices of the 
action ought to be surveyed, in order to pronounce with 
justice and truth concenuAg it. 

There are a multitude of human actions in private life, 
in domestic affiurs, in traffic, in dvil government, in courts 
of justice, in schools of learning, &c which have so many 
complicated circumstances, aspects, and situations, witn 
regsrd to time and place, persons and tbings, that it is 
impossible for any one to pass a right judgment con- 
cerning them, without entering in^ most of these circum- 
stances, and surveying them extensively, and oomparii^ 
and balancing them all aright. 

Whence by the way I may take occasion to say, how 
many thousands are tnere who take upon them to pass 
their censures on the personal and the domestic actions of 
others, who pronounce boldly on the affairs of the publiq, 
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ftnd defeennine the Justice or madness^ the wisdom or 
folly of national administrations^ of peAce and war, &c. 
whom neither God nor men ever quahfied for such a post 
of judgment ! They were not capable of entering mto 
the numerous conquering springs or action, nor had they 
<yer taken a surrey of tne twentieth part of the drcum- 
itances which were necessary for such judgments or 
^ensures. 

It is the narrowness of our minds, as n^U as the vices 
of the will^ that oftentimes prevents us from taking a full 
view of aU Ae complicate and concurring appiendices 
that belong to human actions : thence it comes to pass 
that there is so little right judgment, so little justice, 
prudence, or decency, practised among the bulk of man* 
land ; thence arise infinite reproaches and censures, alike 
foolidi and unrighteous. You see, therefore, how needflll 
and happjr a thi^ it is to be possessed of some measure of 
this amphtude of soul, in order to make us very wise, or 
knowing, or 1ust> or prudent, or happy. 

I contess wis sort of amplitude or capadl^ of mind is 
in a great measure the g£ft of nature, for some are born 
ivith much more capacious souls than others. 

ThQ genius of 8ome]persons is so poor and limited, Ihat 
they can hardly take m the connexion of two or three 
propositions, unless it be in matters of sense, and whicii 
they have learned by exp^enoe : they are utterly unfit 
for speculative studies ; it is hard for them to discern the 
difference betwixt right and wrong in matters of reason 
on anv abstracted subjects; these ought never to set up 
fyt scnoiars, but apply themselves to those arts and pro^ 
fessions of life which are to be learned at an easier rate, 
by slow d^ees rad dafly experience. 

Others have a soul a Httle moi'e capacious, tod thej^ 
can take in the connexion of a few propositions pretty 
well ; but if the chain of consequences be a little prolix^ 
here they stick and are eonfbunded. If persons of thfil 
make ever devote themselves to science, they should be 
wen assured of a soiid and strong constitution of body, 
and Well resolved to bear the fatigue of haffd labour and 
diHgenoe m study ; if die mm t^ blunt^ Kiitt Bolomofi 
foils ^> 'weittfttst )^ tndire s^fcngUi. "^ 
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Buiy in the third place, there are ionie of ao bright and 

happv a genius^ and so am^le a mind, that they can take 
in a long train of propositiona, if not at once, yet in a 
very few moments, and judge well conoeming the de- 
pendence of them. Thev can soryey a variety of com- 
plicated ideas without . iatk;ue or disturbuioe ; and a 
number of truths o£Eering memselvea as it were in one 
view to their understanding, doth not perplex or confound 
them. This makes a great man. 

Now, though there may be much owing to nature in 
this case, yet experience assures us, that even a lower 
degree of this capacity and extent of thought may be 
increased by diligence and application, by frequent exer- 
ciae, and the observation of such rules as these : 

1. Labour by all means to gain an attentive and patient 
temper of mind, a power of confining and fixing your 
thoughts so lon^ on any one appointed subject, tul ^ou 
have surveyed it on every side and in every situatioui 
and run through the several powers, parts, properties^ 
and relations, efiects and consequences of it. He whose 
thoughts are very fluttering and wandering, and cannot be 
fixed attentively to a few ideas successively, will never be 
able to survey many and various objects distinctly at once, 
but will certainly be overwhelmed and confoiuided with 
the multiplicity of Ihem. The rules for fixing :th&atten*- 
tion in the former diapter are proper to be consulted here. 
. 2. Accustom yourself to clear and distinct ideas in 
every thing you think of. Be not satisfied with obscure 
and confused conceptions of things, especially where 
clearer may be obtain^: for one obscure or confused 
idea, especially if it be of great importance in the 'Ques- 
tion, intermingled with many clear ones, and placed m its 
variety of aspects towards them, will be in danger of 
snreading confusion over the whole scene of ideas, and 
thus may have an unhappy influence to overwhelm the 
understanding with darkness and pervert the judgment. 
A little black paint will shamefully tincture and spoil 
twenty gay colours. 

Consider yet further, that if you content youKclf fre- 
quently with words instead of ideas, or with doudv and 
conhaed notions of things^ how impenetrable will that 
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darkneab be^ ahd how Tast and endless that confhsion^ 
which must surround and involve the understanding, 
when many of these obscure and conflised ideas come to 
be set before the soul at once; and how Impossible will 
it be to form a dear and just judgment about them. 

3. Use all diligence to acqmre and treasure up a 
large store of ideas and notions : take every opportunity 
to add something to your stock; and by mquent recoN 
lection fix them in vour memorv: nothing tends to 
confirm and enlarge tne memory like i. frequent review 
of its possessions. Then the brain being well furnished 
with various traces^ signatures^ and images^ wiU have a 
rich treasure always ready to be proposed or ofibred to the 
soul^ when it directs its thought towards any particular 
subject. Tbis will gradually give the mind a faculty of 
surveying many objects at once^ as a room that is richly 
adorned and hung round with a sreat variety of pictures 
strikes the eye a&ost at once with all that variety^ espe* 
cially if they have been well surveyed one by one at first : 
this makes it habitiud and more easy to the inhabitants 
to take in many of those painted scenes with a single 
glance or two. 

Here note^ that by acquiring a rich treasure of notions, 
I do not mean only single ideas, but also propositions, 
observations^ and experiences, with reasonings and argu- 
ments upon the various suligects that occur among naturi^ 
and moral, common or sacred affidrs ; that when you are 
ealled to jud^ concerning any question^ you will have 
some piindples of truth, some useful axioms and ob* 
servations^ always ready at hand to direct and assist your 
judgment. 

4. It is necessary that we should as far as possible 
entertain and lay up our daily new ideas in a regular 
order, and range the acquisitions of our souls under pro-* 
per heads^ whether of divinity, law, physics, mathe- 
matics, morality, politics, trade, domestic life, civility, 
decency, &c. wnctner of cause, effect, substance, mode, 
power, property, body, spirit, &c. We should inure our 
minds to method and cvder continually ; and when we 
take In any fresh ideas, occurrences, and observations^ 
#e should dispose of them in their proper places> and see 
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how they stand aii4 agree with the rest of our notions on 
the same subjects : as a schokr would dispose of a new 
book on a proper shelf amon^ its kindred authors; or as 
m officer nt we post-house in London disposes of every 
letter he takes in^ placing it in the box that belongs to 
the proper ro^ or county. 

In any of ihese caaes^ if thii^ lay all in a hes^^ the 
addition of anj new object wouM increase the confusion ; 
but method gives a speedy and short survev pf them with 
ease ^nd pleasure. Method is of admirable advantage to 
keep our ideas from a Confused mixture^ and to preserve 
them ready for every tise. The science of ontology, 
which distributes all beingSi and all the affections of 
heing^ whether absolute or rdative. under proper classed, 
i» of igpod service to keep our intellectual acquisitions in 
guch order as that the mmd may survey them at once. 

^. As method is necessary for the improvement of th^ 
ipind, in order to make your treasure of ideas most use* 
f^, so in ail your further pursuits of truth and acquire* 
mentd of rational knowledge, observe a regular progressive 
method. ' Begin with the most simple, easy, and obviou9 
ideas; then by d^rees join two, and three, and more of 
them together : thus the complicated ideas growing up 
imder your eye and observation, will not give the same 
concision of thought as they would do if they were all 
offered to the mina at once, without your observing the 
pri^nal and formation of them. An eminent example of 
this appears in the study of arithmetic. If a scholar just 
admitted into the school observes his master performing 
an operation in the rule of division, his head is at once 
disturbed and confounded with the manifold comparisons 
of the numbers of the divisor and dividend, and the mul- 
tiplication of the one and subtraction of it from the other; 
but if he b^n regularly at addition, and so proceed by 
subtraction and multiplication, he will then in a few 
weeks be able to take in an intelligent survev of all those 
operations in division, and to practise them himself with 
eas^ and pleasure, each of which at first seemed all intri-* 
cacy and confusion. 

An illustration of the like nature may be borrowed from 
geometry and dgebra, and other ma t h em atical practices : 
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how easily does an expert geometrician; with one gfonce 
of his eye^ take in a complicated dia^m^ made up of 
many lines and circles^ angles and arches I How readily 
does he judge of it^ whether the demonstration designed 
h^r it he true or false f It was hy degree he arriyed at 
this stretch of understanding ; ne h^gan with a singte 
line or a point ; he joined two lines in an angle ; he ad- 
yanced to trian^es and squares^ polygons and circles ; 
thus the powers of his understanding were stretched and 
augmented daily, till, hy diligence and application, he 
acguired this extensiye faculty of mind. 

But this adyantage does not helong only to mathe- 
matical learning. If we apply ourselyes at first in any 
science to dear and single ideas, and neyer hurry our- 
selyes on to the following and more complicated parts of 
knowledge, till we thoroughly understand the foregoing-, 
we may practise the same method of enhu^i^ the ca- 
pacity of^the soul with success in any one of the sciences^ 
or in the afikirs of life and reUdon. 

B^;inning with A, B, C, and making syllahles out of 
ISstters, and words out of syllahles, has heen the founda- 
tion of all that glorious superstructure of arts and sdences 
which haye enriched the minds and libraries of the 
learned world in seyeral ages. These are the first steps 
by which the ample and capacious souls amons mankind 
haye arriyed at that prodisions extent of knowledge 
which renders them the wonaer and fflory of the nation 
where they liye. Though Plato and Cicero, Descartes 
and Mr. Sioyle, Mr. Locke and Sir Isaac Newton, were 
doubtless fayoured by nature with a genius of uncommon 
amplitude ; yet, in their early years, and first attempts 
of sciences, this was but liinited and narrow, in com- 
parison of what they attained at last. But how yast and 
capacious were those powers which they afterwards 
acquired by patient attention and watchful obseryation, 
by the pursuit of dear ideas and a regular method of 
thinking I 

' 6. Another means of acquiring this amplitude and 
capadty of mind is a perusal of difficult, entangled ques- 
tions, and of the solution of them in any sdence. Specu- 
latiye and casuistical divinity will furnish us with many 
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sncli cues and controvenies. There are some sach diffi- 
culties in reconciling several parts of the Epistles of St. 
Paul^ relating to the Jewish law and the Christian gospel ; 
a happy solution whereof will require such an extensive 
view of things^ and the reading of these happy solutions 
will enlarge this faculty in younger students. In morals 
and poUtical subjects^ Puffendorf's law of nature and 
nations^ and several determinations therein^ will promote 
the same amplitude of mind. An attendance on puhlie 
trials^ and arguments in the civil courts of justice^ will he 
of good advantage for this purpose; and after a man has 
studied the general principles of the law of nature and 
the laws of England in proper hooks^ the reading the 
reports of adjudged cases^ collected hy men of great 
sagacity and ju^^gment^ will richly improve his mind 
toward acquiring this desirable amplitude and extent of 
thought^ and more especially in persons of that pro* 
fession. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

OF IMPROVING THE MEMORY. 

Memory is a distinct fiEunilty of the mind of man> very 
different from perception^ judgment^ and reasoning, and 
its other powers. Then we are said to remember any 
thing when the idea of it arises in the mind with a con- 
sciousness at the same time that we have had this idea 
before. Our memory is our natural power of retaining 
what we learn, and of recalling it on every occasion. 
Therefore we can never be said to remember any thing, 
whether it be ideas or propositions, words or things, 
notions or arguments, of which we have not had some 
former idea or perception either by sense or imagination, 
thought or reflection, but whatsoever we learn from 
observation, book, or conversation, &c. it must all be laid 
up and preserved in the memory, if we would make it 
really useful. 

So necessary and so excellent a faculty is the memory 
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of maa, that all other abilities of the mind borrow tnm 
hefLO^ thfiir beauty and perfection ; for the other capi^ 
cities of the soul are almost useless without this. To 
what purpose are all our labours in knowledge and ms« 
dom^ if we want memory to preserve and use what w« 
have acquired ? What sisnify all other intellectual or 
spiritual improvements^ if they are lost as soon as they are 
obtained? It is memory alone that enriches the mind> 
by preserving what our labour and industry daily collect. 
In a word^ were can be neither knowledge, nor arts, nor 
sciences, without memory ; nor can there be any improve* 
ment of mankind in virtue or morals, or the practice of 
religion, without the assistance and influence of this 
power. Without memory the soul of man would be but 
a poor destitute naked being, with an everlasting blank 
^read over it, except the fleeting ideas of the present 
moment. 

Memory is very useful to those who speak, as well a^ 
to those who learn. It assists the teacher and the orator, 
as well as the scholar or the hearer. The best speeches 
and instructions are almost lost, if those who hear them 
immediately forget them. And those who are called to 
speak in public are much better heard and accepted, 
when they can deliver their course by the help of a lively 
genius and a ready memory, than when they are forced 
to read all that they would communicate to their hearers. 
Reading is certainly a heavier way of the conveyance of 
our sentiments ; and there are very few mere readers who 
have the felicity of penetrating the soul, and awakening 
the passions of those who hear, by such a grace and powa 
of oratory, as the man who seems to talk every word from 
his very heart, and pours out the riches of his own know- 
ledge upon the pe<^le round about him by the help of a 
free and copious memory. This gives lire and spirit to 
every thing that is spoken, and has a natural tendency to 
make a deeper impression on the minds of men : it awakens 
iAke dullest spivits, causes them to receive a discourse with 
more afi^sction and pleasure, and adds a singular graee 
and excellency both to the person and his oration. 

A good judgment and a good memory are very different 
quaMcations. A person may have a very strong^ eapa- 
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«ioat^ and retentive memory, where the judgment is very 
foot and weak : as lometimea it happens in those wba 
are but one degree above an ideot, who have manifested 
an amaaing strength and extent of memory, but have 
hardly been able to join or disjoin two or three ideas in 
a wise and happy manner to make a solid, rational pro- 
position. 

There have been instances of others who have had but 
a very tolerable power of memory, yet their judgment has 
been of a much superior d^ee, just and wise, solid and 
excellent. 

Yet it must be acknowledged, that where a happy 
memory is found in any person, there is one good founda* 
tion laid for a wise and just judgment of things, where- 
soever the natural genius has any thing of sagacity and 
brighUiess to make a right use of it. A good judgment 
must always in some measure depend upon a survey and 
eomparison of several things together in the mind, and 
determining the truth of some doubtful {proposition b^ 
that survey and comparison. When the mind has, as it 
wore, set all those various objects present before it, which 
are necessary to form a true preposition or judgment con- 
cerning any thing, it then determines that such and 
such ideas are to be joined or disjoined, to be affirmed or 
denied; and this in a consistency and correspondence 
with all those other ideas or propositions which any way 
relate or belong to the same subject. Now there can be 
no such comprehensive survey of many things without a 
tolerable degree of memory; it is by reviewing things 
past, we learn to judge of the future : and it nappena 
sometimes that if one needful or important object or idea 
be absent, the judgment concerning the thing inquired 
will thereby become false or mistaken. 

You will inquire then. How comes it to pass that there 
are some persons who appear in the world of business, as 
well as in the world of learning, to have a good judgment^ 
and have acquired the just character of prudence and 
wisdom, and yet have neither a very bright genius as 
sagacity of thought, nor a very happy memory, so that 
they cannot set before their minds at once a large scene 
•f ideas in order to pass a judgment. 
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. Now we may learn 'from PenseroBO aome acooimts of 
this di£Bicalty. You shall scarcely ever find this man for- 
ward in judging and determining things proposed to him t 
but he always takes time^ and delays^ and sospends and 
ponders things maturely^ before he passes his juc^ment : 
then he practises a slow meditation^ ruminates on me subn 
ject^ and thus perhaps in two or three nights and days 
roijses and awakens those several ideas^ one after another^ 
as he can^ whjich are necessary in order to judge aright of 
the thing proposed^ and makes them pass before his review 
in succession : this he doth to relieve the want both of ft 
quick sagacity of thought and of a ready memory and 
roeedy recollection; and this caution and practice lays 
the foundation of his just judgment and wise conduct. 

j He surveys well before he judges. 

Whence I cannot but take occasion to infer one good 
rule of advice to persons of higher as well as lower genius, 
and of large as well as narrow memories^ viz. That they 

' do not too hastily pronounce concerning matters of doubt, 
or inquiry^ where there is not an urgent necessity of pre- 

' sent action. The bright genius is ready to be so forward 
as often betrays itself into great errors in judgment^ speech, 
and conduct^ without a continual guard upon itself^ and 
using the bridle of the tongue. And it is by this delay 
and precaution^ that many a person of much lower natural 
abilities shall oMPten excel persons of the brightest genius 
in wisdom and prudence. 

It is often found that a fine genius has but a feeble 
memory : for where the genius is bright^ and the ima- 
gination vivid, the power of memory may be too much 
n^lected and lose its improvement. An active fancy 
readily wanders over a multitude of objects, and is conti- 
nually entertaining itself with new fiying images ; it runs 
through a number of new scenes or new pages with plea- 
sure, but without due attention, and seldom suffers itself 
to dwell long enough upon any one^of them, to make a 
deep impression thereof upon the mind, and commit it to 
lasting remembrance. This is one plain and obvious 
reason why there are some persons of very bi%ht parts 
and active spirits, who have but diort and narrow powers 
of remembrance : for having riches of their own, they aro 
not solicitous to borrow. 
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' And as such a quick and various fancy and invention 
may be some hin^tmce to the attention and memory^ so 
a mind of a good retentive ability^ and which is ever 
crowding its memory with things which it learns and 
reads continually^ may prevent, restrain, and cramp the 
invention itself. The memory of Lectorides is ever ready, 
upon all occasions, to offer to his mind something out of 
other men's writings or conversations, and is {absenting 
him with the thou^ts of other persons perpetually : thus 
the man who had naturally a good flowing invention, 
does not sufier himself to pursue his own thoughts. 
Some persons who have been blest by nature with saga- 
city, and no contemptible genius, have too often forbid 
the exercise of it, by tying themselves down to the me* 
mory of the volumes they have read, and the sentiments 
of other men contained in them. 

Wliere the memory has been almost constantly em- 
ploving itself in scraping together new acquirements, 
ana wnere there has not been a judgment sufficient to 
distinguish what things were fit to be recommended and 
treasured up in the memory, and what things were idle, 
useless, or needless, die mind has been filled with a 
wretched heap and hotch-potch of words or ideas, atod 
the sold may be said to have had large possessions, but 
no true riches. 

I have read in some of Mr. Milton's writings a very 
beautiful simile, whereby he rejoresents the books of the 
Fathers, as they are called in the Christian Churdi. 
Whatsoever, saith he. Old Time with his huge drag-net 
has conveyed down to us along the stream of ages, whether 
it be shells or shell-fish, jewels or pebbles, sticks or straws, 
4BeaF-weeds or mud, these are the ancients, these are the 
fathers. The case is much the same with the memorial 
possessicms of the greatest part of mankind. A few use- 
M things perhaps, mixed and confounded with many 
trifles, and all manner of rubbish, fill up their memories 
and compose their intellectual possessions. It is a great 
happiness therefore to distinguish things aright, and to 
lay up nothing in the memory but what has some just 
vidue in it, and is worthy to be numbered as apart of our 
treasure. 

o 3 
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MniiatsoeTer improvements arise to the mind of man 
from the wise exercise of his own reasoning nowera^ 
these may he called his proper manufactures ; and what« 
soever he horrows from ahroad, these may he termed hia 
foreign treasures: hoth together make a wealthy and 
happy mind. 

How many excellent judgments and reasonings are 
framed in the mind of a man of wisdom and study in a 
length of years! How many worthy and admirable 
notions has he been possessed of in life^ both by his own 
reasonings^ and by his prudent and laborious collections 
in the course of his reading ! But^ alas ! how many 
tiiousands of them vanish away sgain and are lost in 
empty air^ for want of a stronger and more retentive 
memory ! When a young practitioner in the law was 
once said to contest a pomt of debate with that great 
lawyer in the last age^ seijeant Maynard^ he is reported 
to luive answered him^ '^ Alas ! young man^ I have forgot 
^' much more law than ever thou hast learnt or read." 

What an unknown and unspeakable happiness would it 
be to a man of judgment^ and who is engaged in the pur- 
suit of knowled^^ if he had but a power of stamping all 
his own best sentiments upon his memory in some indelible 
characters ; and if he could but imprmt every valuable 

garagraph and sentiment of the most excellent authors he 
as read upon his mind^ with the same speed and facility 
with which he read them ! If a man of good genius and 
sagacity could but retain and survey all diose numerous^ 
those wise and beautiful ideas at once^ which have ever 
passed throiigh his thoughts upon any one subject^ how 
admirably would he be furnished to pass a just judgment 
about all present objects and occurrences I What a glo- 
rious entertainment and pleasure would fill and felicitate 
his spirit^ if he could grasp all these in a single survey^ 
as the skilful eye of a painter runs over a fine ,and com- 
plicate piece of history wrought by the hand of a Titian 
or a Raphael^ views the whole scene at once, and feeds 
himself with the extensive delight i But these are joys 
that do not belong to mortality. 

. Thus far I have indulged some loose and unconnected 
thoughts and remarks with regard to the different powen 
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of wit, memory, and judgment. For it was very difficult 
to throw them into a regular form or method without 
more room. Let us now with more regularity treat of the 
memory alone. 

Though the memory be a natural fiiculty of the mind 
of man, and belongs to spirits which are not incarnate, 
yet it is greatly assisted or hindered, and much diversified 
by the brain or the animal nature to which the soul is 
united in this present state. But what part of the brain 
that is, wherein the images of things lie treasured up, is 
very hard for us to determine with certainty. It is most 
protiable that tliose very fibres, pores, or traces of ihh 
toiin, which assist at the first idea or perception of any 
object, are the same which assist also at the recollection 
of it : and then it will follow that the memory has no 
special part of the brain deyoted to its own senride, but 
uses all those parts in general which subserve our sensa^- 
tion, as well as our thinkii^ and reasoning powers. 

As the memory grows and improves in young persons 
irom their childhood, and decays in old age, so it may be 
increased by art and labour, and proper exercise, or it 
may be injured and quite spoiled by sloth, or by a ^sease, 
or a stroke on the head. There are some reasonings on 
this subject which make it evident that the goodness of a 
memory depends in a great d^ree upon the consistence 
and the temperature of that part of the brain which is 
appointed to assist the exercise of all our sensible and 
intellectual faculties. 

So for instance, in children; they perceive and forget a 
hundred things in an hour; the brain is so soft that it 
receives immediately all impressions like water or liquid 
mud, and retains. scarcely any of them; all the traces, 
forms, or images which are drawn there, are immediately 
«ffiioed, or closed up again, as though you wrote with your 
finger on the surface of a river, or on a vessel of oil. 

On the contrary, in old age, men have a very feeble 
Temembranoe of things that were done of late, i. e. the 
aame day, or week, or year ; the brain is grown so hard 
that the present images or strokes make little or no im- 
pression, and therefore they immediately vanish : Frisco, 
in his seventy-eighth year, will tell long stories of things 
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done when he was in the hattle at the Bojne^ ahiMMt fifty 
vean ngo, and when he atudied at Oxford seven jean 
hefore ; for those impressions were made when the braia 
was more susceptive of them ; they have been dee|4y en- 
mven at the proper season, and therefore they remain. 
Sat words or things which he ktely spoke or did, they 
are immediately forgotten, becanse the bndn is now grown 
more dry and solid in its consistenoe, and reoeiTe not 
much more impression than if yon wrote with yonr finger 
on a floor of clay, or a plastered wall. 

But in the middle stage of life, or it may be from fif- 
teen to fifty years of age, the memory is generally in its 
happiest state, the brain easily receiyes and long retains 
the images and traces which are impressed upon it, and 
the natimd spirits are more active to range these Httle in^ 
finite unknown figures of diings in their propor cells or 
cavities, to presarve and recollect them* 

Whatsoever therefore keeps the brain in its best tem- 
per and consistence, may be a help to preserve the me- 
mory; but excess of wine, or luxury of any kind, as well 
as excess in the studies of learning or tfaie businesses of 
life, may overwhelm the memory by overstraining and 
weakening the fibres of the brain, over- wasting the ^irits, 
injuring the true consistence of that tender substance, 
and confounding the imaees that are laid up there. 

A good memory has mese several qualifications, 1. It 
is ready to receive and admit, with great ease, the various 
ideas ooth of words and things which are learned or 
taught. 3. It is large and copious to treasure up these 
ideas in great nummr and variety. 3. It is strong and 
durable to retain for a conoderable time those words or 
thoughts which are committed to it 4. It is faithM 
and active to suggest and recollect, upon every proper oc- 
casion, all those words or thoughts whidi have been re* 
commended to its care, or treasured up in it. 

Now in every one of these qualifications a memory may 
be injured, or roiiy be improved: yet I shaH not insist 
distinctly on these particulars, but only in general pro- 
pose a few rules or directions whereby this noble faculty 
of memory, in all its branches and Qualifications, tobj bie 
preserved or assisted, and show wnat are the practices 
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lluit both by reason and experience hare been found of 
ham>y influence to this purpose. 

There is one great and general direction which belongs 
to the improvement of other powers as well as of the 
memory^ and that is^ to keep it always in due and pro- 
per exercise. Many acts by degrees form a habit^ and 
thereby the ability or power is strengthened^ and made 
more ready to appear again in action. Our memories 
should be used and inured from childhood to bear a mo- 
derate quantity of knowledge let into them early, and 
they will thereby become strong for use and service. As 
any hmb well and duly exercised grows stronger, the 
nerves of the bod^ are corroborated Uiereby. Milo took 
up a calf, and daily carried it on his shoiuders ; as the 
calf grew, his strength grew also, and he at last arrived 
at finnness of joints enough to b^r the bull. 

Our niemories will be in a great measure moulded and 
formed, improved or injured, according to the exercise 
of them. If we never use them they wm be almost lost. 
Those who are wont to converse or read about a few 
things only, will retain but a few in their memory : those 
who are used to remember things but for an hour, and 
charge their memories with it no longer, will retain them 
but an hour before they vanish. And let words be re- 
membered as well as tmngs, that so you may acquire a 
copia verborum as well as rerum, and be more ready to 
express your mind on all occasions. 

Yet tnere should be a caution given in some cases : the 
memory of a child or any infirm person should not be 
overburdened ; for a limb or a joint may be overstrained 
by being too much loaded, and its natural power never 
be recovered. Teachers should wisely judge of the power 
and constitution of youth, and impose no more on them 
than they are able to bear with cheerfulness and improve* 
ment. 

And particularly they should take care that the me- 
mory of the learner be not too much crowded with a 
tumultuous heap, or overbearing multitude of documents 
or ideas at one time ; this is tibe way to remember no- 
thing; one idea efi&ces another. An over-greedy grasp 
does not retain the largest handfuL But it is the exer« 
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dae of memorT with a doe moderatioit^ thtt is one general 
rule towards me improvement of it. 
The particular rules are such as these: 

1. Due attention and diligence to learn and know 
things which we would commit to our remembrance^ is 
a rule of great necessity in this case. When the atten- 
tion is strongly fixed to any particular Bulgect, all that is 
said concerning it makes a deeper impression upon the 
mind. There are some persons who complain they can« 
not remember divine or human discourses which th^ 
hear^ when in truth their thoughts are wandering hau 
the time^ or they bear with such coldness and indif- 
ferency> and a trifiing temper of spirit^ that it is no won« 
der the things which are read or spoken make but a slight 
impression on the brain^ and get no firm footing in tha 
seat of memory^ but soon vanish and are lost. 

It is needful^ therefore^ if we would maintain a long 
remembrance of the things which we read or hear^ that 
we should engase our delight and pleasure in those 8ub» 
jects^ and use me other methods which are before pr^ 
scribed in order to fix the attention. Sloth^ indol^ioe> 
and idleness, will no more bless the mind with intelleo- 
tual riches, than it will fill die hand with grain, the field 
with com, or the purse with treasure. 

Let it be added also, that not only the slothful and the 
negligent deprive themselves of proper knowledge for the 
furniture of their memory, but such as appear to have 
active spirits, who are ever skimming over the surface of 
thines with a volatile temper, will ^x nothing in their 
mind. Vario will spend wnole mornings in running over 
loose and unconnected pages, and with ficesh curiosity is 
ever glancing over new words and ideas that strike his 
present fancy ; he is fluttering over a thousand objects of 
arts and science, and yet treasures up but little know- 
ledge. There must be the labour and the diligence of 
dose attention to particular subjects of thought and in- 

Suiry, which only can impress what we read or think upon 
lie remembering faculty in man. 

2. Clear and distinct apprehension of the things which 
we commit to memory, is necessary in order to make 
them stick and dwell there. If we would remember 
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words^ or learn die nmnee of perwMis or Uiiiiffs^ we sbonld 
have them recommended to our memory by clear and 
dbtinct pronunciation^ spellings or writing. If we would 
treasure up the ideas of things^ notions^ propositions, ar- 
guments^ and sciences^ these should be recommended also 
to our memory by a clear and distinct perception of them. 
Faint glimmering and confused ideas wiU vanish like 
images seen in twilight. £yery thing which we leam 
should be conveyed to the understanding in the plainest 
eacpressions without any ambiguity^ that we may not mis- 
take what we desire to remember. This is a general rate 
whether we would employ the memory about words or 
things^ though it must be confessed that mere sounds 
and words are much harder to get by heart than the 
knowledge of things and real images. 

For tms reason, take heed (as I have often before 
warned) that you do not take up with words instead of 
things, nor mere sounds instead of real sentiments and 
ideas. Many a lad forgets what has been taught him 
merely because he never well understood it: he never 
dearly and distinctly took in the meaning of those sounds 
and syllables which he was required to get by heart. 

This is one true reason why boys make so poor a pro- 
ficiency in learning the Latin tongue under masters who 
teach them by gnunmars and rules written in Latin, of 
which I have spoken before. And this is a common case 
with children when they learn their catechisms in their 
early days. The language and the sentiments conveyed 
in tnose catechisms are far above the understanding; of 
oreatures ctf diat age, and they have no tolerable ideas 
vnder l^e words. This makes the answers much harder 
to be remembered, and in tradi they learn nothing but 
words without id»is; and if they are ever so perfect in 
repeating die words, yet they know nothing of divinity. 

And for this reason it is a necessary nile in teaching 
children the principles of religion, that they should be 
expressed in very plain, easy, and familiar words, brought 
as low as possible down to tneir understandings accordmg 
to their different ages and capacities, and thereby they 
will obtain some useful knowledge when the worda a» 
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QrewoMd up in their memor^^ becaiue at tlie Bsme time 
they will treasure up thoee myine ideas too* 

3. Method and regularity in the things we commit to 
memory^ is necessary in oraer to make them take more 
effectual possession of the mind^ and ahide there long. 
As much as systematical learning is decried hy some vain 
and humorous triflers of the age^ it is certainly the hap- 
piest way to furnish the mind with a variety of know- 
ledge. 

Whatsoever you would trust to your memorv^ let it he 
disposed in a proper method^ connected well together, 
ana referred to distinct and particular heads or dassea, 
both general and particular. An apothecary's boy will 
much sooner learn all the medicines m his master's shop, 
when they are ranged in boxes or on shelves according to 
their distinct natures, whether herbs, drugs, or minerals, 
whether leaves or roots, whether chemi^ or galenical 
preparations, whether simple or compound, &c. and when 
they are placed in some order according to their nature, 
theur fluioity, or their consistence, &c. m phials, bottles, 
ffallipots, cases, drawers, &c. so the genealogy of a family 
IS more easily learnt when you begin at some great-grand- 
fa^er as the root, and distinguish the stock, the large 
boughs, the' lesser branches, the twigs, and the buds, till 
you come down to the present infants of the house. And 
mdeed all sorts of arts and sciences taught in a method 
something of this kind are more happily committed to the 
mind or memory. 

I might give another plain simile to confirm the truth 
of this. What horse or carriage can take up and bear 
away all the various rude and unwieldy loppings of a 
branchy tree at once ? But if they are divided yet fur- 
ther, so as to be laid close, and bound up in a more uni- 
form manner into several faggots, perhaps those loppings 
may be all carried at one single load or burden. 

Th^ mutual dependence of things on each other help 
the memory of both. A wise connexion of the parts of a 
discourse in a rational method, gives great advantage to 
the reader or hearer in order to his remembrance of it. 
Therefore many mathematical demonstrations in a long 
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train may be remembered much better than a heap of 
sentences which have no connexion. The book of Pro- 
verbs, at least from the tenth chapter and onwards, is 
much harder to remember than the book of Psahns, for 
this reason ; and some Christians have told me that they 
remember what is written in the Epistle to the Romans 
and that to the Hebrews much better than many others 
of the sacred Epistles, because there is more exact method 
and connexion observed in them. 

He that would learn to remember a sermon which he 
hears, should acquaint himself by degrees with the me- 
thod in which the several important parts of it are de- 
livered. It is a certain fault in a multitude of preachers, 
that they utterly neglect method in their harangues : or 
at least they refuse to render their method visible and 
sensible to the hearers. One would be tempted to think 
it was for fear lest their auditors should remember too 
much of their sermons, and prevent their preaching them 
three or four times over : but I have candour enough to 
persuade myself, that the true reason is, they imagine it 
to be a more modish way of preaching without par- 
ticulars ; I am sure it is a much more useless one. And 
it would be of great advantage both to the speaker and 
bearer to have discourses for uie pulpit cast into a plain 
and easy method, and the reasons or inferences ranged in 
a proper order, and that under the words, first, secondly, 
and uiirdly, however they may be now fancied to sound 
unpolite or unfashionable : but Archbishop Tillotson did 
not think so in his days. 

4. A frequent review, and careful repetition of the 
things we would learn, and an abridgment of them in a; 
narrow compass for this end, has a great influence to fix 
them in the memory: therefore it is that the rules of 
grammar and useful examples of the variation of words, 
and the peculiar forms o§ speech in any language, are so 
often appointed by the masters as lessons for the scholars 
to be frequently repeated ; and they are contracted into 
tables for frequent review, that what is not fixed in the 
mind at first, may be stamped upon the memory by a 
perpetual survey and rehearsal. 
^ Repetition is so .very useful a practice, that Mnemon, 
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•ven tnm his y<Hith to his old age, never read a book 
withoat making some tonall points^ dashes, or hooks in 
the margin, to mark what parts of the discourse wero 
pro]^ for a review : and when he came to the end of a 
section (Mr chapter, he always shut his book, and reeol* 
lected all the sentiments or expressions he had remarked, 
so that he could eive a tolerable analysis and abstract of 
every treatise he had read, just after he had finished it. 
Thence he became so well furnished with a rich variety 
of knowledge. 

Even wliuen a person is hearing a sermon or a lecture, 
he may jgive his thoughts leave now and then to step 
back so uir as to recollect the several heads of it from the 
banning, two or three times before the lecture or ser* 
mon is finished : the omission or the loss of a sentence or 
two among the amplifications is ridily compensated by 
preserving in the nund the method and order of tile whole 
discourse in the most important branches of it 

If we would fix in the memory the discoarses we hear, 
or what we design to speak, let us abstract than into 
brief compends, and review than often. Lawyers and 
divines have need oi such assistances : they write down 
shcNt notes or hints of the principal heads of what they 
desire to commit to their memory, in order to preadi or 
I^lead ; for such abstracts and e^tttomes may be reviewed 
much sooner, and the several amplifying sentiments or 
sentences will be more easily invented or recollected in 
their proper places. The art of short hand is of exedlent 
use for mis as well as for other purposes. It must be 
acknowledged that those who scarcely ever take a pen in 
thdr hand to write short notes or hints of what ibey are 
to speak or learn, who never try to cast thinss into me- 
tboa, or to contract the survey of them in order to eom<- 
mit them to their memory, had need have a doubl* de- 
gree of that natural power o£ retaining and reeoUecting 
what they read, <»r hear, or intend to speak. 

Do not plunge yourself into other businesses or studieti^ 
amusements, or recreations, immediatdy aftor you have 
attended upon instruction, if you can well avoid it. Get 
time if possible to recollect the things yo« have heard^ 
that they may not be washed all away from the mind by 
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m torrent of other occorrenoes or engaflements^ nor loit 
in the crowd or clamour of other loud or importunate 
affairs. 

Talking over the things which you have read with 
your companions on. the first proper opportunity you 
nave for it> is a most useful manner of review or repeti- 
tion> in order to fix them upon the mind. Teach* mem 
TOur younger lriends> in order to establish your own 
Knowledge while you communicate it to them. The ani* 
mal powers of your tongue and of your ear^ as well as 
your intellectual faculties^ will all join together to help 
the memory. Kermetas studied hard in a remote comer 
of the land^ and in solitude^ yet he became a very learned 
man. He seldom was so happy as to enjoy suitable so- 
ciety at home, and therefore ne talked over to the fields 
and the woods in the evening, what he had been reading 
in the day, and found so considerable advanti^e by this 
practice that he recommended it to all his friends, since 
ne could set his probatum to it for seventeen years. 

6. Pleasure and ddight in the things we learn, gives 
great assistance towards the remembrance of them. 
Whatsoever therefore we desire that a child should ocnn* 
mit to his memory, make it as pleasant to him as pos- 
sible; endeavour to search his genius and his temper, 
and let him take in the instructions you give him, or the 
lessons you appoint him, as far as may be, in a way 
suited to his natural inclination. Fabellus would never 
learn any moral lessons till they were moulded into the 
form of some fiction or fable like those of ^sop, or till 
they put on the appearance of a parable, like those 
wherein our blessed Savour taught the ignorant world : 
then he remembered well the emblematiod instructions 
that were given him, and learnt to practise the moral 
sense and meaning of them. Yoimg Spectorius was 
taught virtue by setting before him a variety of examples 
of the various good qualities in human life ; and he was 
appointed daily to repeat some story of this kind out of 
Valerius Maximus. The same lad was early instructed 
to avoid the conmion vices and follies of youth in the 
same manner. This is akin to the method whereby the 
Lacedeemonians trained up their dhildren to hate drunk- 
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ennefls and intemperanoe^ tIz. by bringing a drunken 
man into their company^ and showing tnem what a 
beast he had made of himself. Such visible and sensi- 
ble forms of instruction will make lox^ and useful im- 
pressions upon the memory. 

Children may be taught to remember many things in 
a way of sport and play. Some young creatures have 
learnt their letters and syllables^ and the pronouncing 
and spelling of words^ by having them pasted or written 
upon many little flat tablets ^ or dies. Some have been 
taught vocabularies of different languages^ having a word 
in one tongue, written on one side of these tablets, and 
the same word in another tongue on the other side of 
them. 

There might be also many entertaining contrivances 
for the instruction of children in several uiings relating 
to ceometry, geography, and astronomy, in such alliuing 
and illusory metno^, whidi woidd make a most agree- 
able and lasting impression on their minds. 

6. The memory of useful things may receive consi- 
derable aid if they are thrown into verse : for the num- 
bers and measures, and rhyme, according to the poesy of 
difi&rent languages, have a considerable influence upon 
mankind, both to make them receive with more ease the 
things proposed to their observation, and preserve them 
longer m their remembrance. How many are there of 
the common affiurs of human life which have been taught 
in early years by the help of rhyme, and have been hke 
nails fastened in a sure place and riveted by daily use. 

So the number of the days of each month are engraven 
on the memory of thousands by these four lines : 

Thirty days hath September, 
June and April and November: 
February twenty-eight alone, • 
And all the rest have thirty-one. 

So lads have been taught frugality by surveying and 
judging of their own expenses by these tnree lines : 

Compute the pence but of one day's expense; 
So many pounds, and angels, groats, and pence. 
Are spent in one whole year's cireumferenee. 
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For die number of days in a year is three hundred and 
sixty-fiye^ which number of pence makes one pounds one 
angel, one groat, and one penny. 

So have rules of health been prescribed in the book 
called Scliola- Salernilani, and many a person has pre- 
aeryed himself doubtless from evening gluttony, and the 
painaand diseases consequent upon it, by these two lines : 

Ex fMf(piil canA atomachoJU maxima patna s 
Ut aU node levis, idt libi casna brevi*. 

Englished: ' 

To be easy all night 
Let your supper be light ; 
Or else you'll complain 
Of a stomach in pain. 

And a hundred proverbial sentences in various lan- 
guages are formed into rhyme or a verse, wha'eby they 
are made to stick upon the memory of old and young. 

It is £rom this principle that moral rules have been 
•east into a poetic mould from all antiquity. So the 
golden verses of the Pythagoreans in Greek; Cato's 
IHBtichs Dt Moribus in JLatin ; Lilly's jn^oepts to scho- 
lars called Qui Mihi, with many others; and this has 
been done with very good success. A line or two of this 
kind recurriqg on tne memory, have often guarded youth 
from a temptation to vice and folly, as wdd as put them 
in mind of their present dutv. 

It is for this reason also that the gliders, dedensioiui, 
and variations of nouns and verbs have been taught in 
verse, by those who have complied with the pr^odce of 
long custom, to teach English children the Latin toi^;ue 
by rules written in Latin : and truly those rude heaps of 
words and terminations of an unknown tongue would 
have never been so happily learned by heart by a hun- 
dred thousand boys without this smoothing artifice ; nor 
indeed do I know any thing else can be said with good 
reason, to excuse or relieve Uie obvious absurdities of this 
practice. 

When you would remember new things or words, en- 
deavour to associate and connect them with some words 

F 3 
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or things which you have well known before, and which 
are fixai and established in your memory. This associa^ 
tion of ideas is of great importance and force, and may 
be of excellent use in many instances of human life. 
One idea which is familiar to the mind, connected with 
others which are new and strange, will bring those new 
ideas into easy remembrance. Maronides had got the 
first hundred lines of Virgil's ^neis printed upon his 
memory so perfectly, that he knew not only the order 
and number of every word but each verse also ; and by 
this means he would undertake to remember two or thr^ 
hundred names of persons or things, by some rational or 
fantastic connexion between some wora in the verse, and 
some letter, syllable, property, or accident of the name or 
thing to be remembered, even though they had been re- 
peated but once or twice at most in his neaiing. Ani- 
mato practised much the same art of memory, by getting 
the Latin names of twenty-two animals into his head ac- 
cording to the alphabet, viz. asinusy basiliscug, canU, 
draco, elephasyfelis, gryfus, hircux, juvencus, ieo, mulus, 
noctuay ovis, pantheruy guadrupei, rhinoceros, simia, 
taurus, ursusy xiphias, hyana or yana, zihetta. Most 
of these he divided also into four parts, viz. head and 
body, feet, fins, or wings, and tail, and by some arbitrary 
or cnimerical attachments of each of these to a word or 
thing, which he desired to remember, he committed them 
to the care of his memory, and that with good success. 

It is also by this association of ideas that we may bet- 
ter imprint any new idea upon the memory by joining 
with it some circumstance of the time^ place, company^ 
&c. wherein we first observed, heard, or learned it. If we 
woidd recover an absent idea, it is useful to recoUect 
those circumstances of time, place, &c. The substance 
will many times be recovered and brought to the thoui^hts 
by recollecting the shadow : a man recurs to our fancy by 
remembering nis garment, his size or stature, his office or 
employment, &c. A beast, bird, or fish, by its colour^ 
figure, or motion, by the cage^ court-yard, or cistern 
wherein it was kept. 

• To this head also we may refer that remembrance of 
names and things which may be derived from our recol- 
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lection of their likeness to other things which we know ; 
either their resemhlance in name, character, form, acci- 
dent, or any tiling that helongs to them. An idea or 
word which has heen lost or forgotten, has heen often re- 
covered hy hitting upon some other kindred word or idea 
which has the nearest resemhlance to it, and that in the 
letters, syllables, or sound of the name, as well as proper- 
ties of the thing. 

If we would remember Hippocrates, or Galen, or Para- 
celsus, think of a physician's name beginning with H, G, 
or P. If we will remember Ovidius Naso, we may re- 
present a man with a large nose ; if Plato, we may tnink 
upon a person with lar^e shoulders ; if Crispus, we shall 
fancy another with curled hair ; and so of other things. 

And sometimes a new or strange idea may be fixed in 
the memory by considering its contrary or opposite. So 
if we cannot hit on the word Goliath, the remembrance 
of David may recover it ; or the name of a Trojan may 
be recovered by thinking of a Greek, &c. 

1. In such cases wherein it may done, seek after a local 
memory, or a remembrance of wnat you have read by the 
side or page of where it is written or printed ; whether 
the right or the left, whether at the top, the middle, or 
tlie bottom ; whether at the beginning of a chapter or a 
paragraph, or the end of it. It has been some advantage, 
for this reason, to accustom one's self to books of the same 
edition : and it has been of constant and ispecial use to 
divines and private Christians to be furnished with seve- 
ral Bibles of the same edition, that wheresoever they are, 
whether in their chamber, parlour, or study, in the 
younger or elder years of life, they may find the chapters 
and verses standing in the same parts of the page. 

This is also a great conveniency to be observed by 
printers, in the new editions of grammars, psalms, Testa- 
ments, &c. to print every chapter, paragraph, or verse, in 
the same part of the page as the former, that so it may 
yield an happy assistance to those young learners who 
find, and even feel the advantage of a local memory. 

2. Let every thing we desire to remember be fairly and 
distinctly written, and divided into periods, with large 
characters in the banning, for by this pieans we shall 
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tbe more readily imprint the matter and words on our' 
minds^ and recollect them with a glance, the more remark- 
able the writing appears to the eye. This sense conveys 
the ideas to the fancy better than any other ; and whlat 
we have seen is not so soon forgotten as what we have 
only heard. What Horace affirms of the mind or passbns 
may be said also of the memory : 

Segnitu irritant animos demit$a ptr aurem 
Quam qua sunt oaHia sul(jectajidelibus, et qtut 
Ipsi iibi tradit spectator. 

Applied thus in English : 

Sounds which address the ear are lost and die 
In one short hour { but that which strikes the eye 
Lives long upon the mind ; the faithful tight 
Engraves the knowledge with a beam of light. 

* 

For the assistance of weak memories^ the first letters • 
or words of every period^ in every page, may be written in 
dLstinct colours ; yellow, green, red, black, &c. and if you 
observe the same order of colours in the following sen- 
tences, it will be still the better. This will make a greater 
impression, and may much aid the memorv. 

Under this head we may take notice of the advantage 
which the memory gains by having the several objects of 
our learning drawn out into tichemes and tables; matters 
of mathematical science and natural philosophy are not 
only let into the understanding, but preserved in the 
mem(M7 by figures and diagrams. The situation of the 
several parts of the earth are better learned by one day's 
oonversinff with a map or sea-chart, than by merelv read- 
ing the description of their situation a hundred times 
over in books of geography. So the constellations in 
astronomy, and their position in the heavens, are more 
easily remembered by hemispheres of the stars well drawn. 
It is by having such sort of memorials, figures, and tables, 
hung round our studies or places of residence or resort, 
that our memory of these things will be greatly assisted 
and improved, as I have shown at large in the twentieth 
chapter, of the use of sciences. 

1 might add here also, that once writing over what we 
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design to remember^ and giving due attention to what we 
write^ will fix it more in the mind than reading it five 
times. And in the same manner^ if we had a plan of the 
naked lines of longitude and latitude projected on the me- 
ridian printed for this use, a learner might much more 
speedily advance himself in the knowledge of geography 
by his own drawing the figures of all the parts of the 
world upon it by imitation, than by many days survey of 
a map of the world so printed. The same also may be 
said concerning the constellations of heaven, drawn by 
the learner on a naked projection of the circles of the 
sphere upon the plane of the equator. 

7. It has sometimes been the practice of men to im- 
print names or sentences on their memory by taking the 
jSrst letters of every word of that sentence, or of those 
names, and making a new word out of them. So the 
name of the Maccabees is borrowed from the first letters 
•of the Hebrew words, which make that sentence Mi 
Camoka Bealim Jehovah, i. e. Who is like thee among 
the gods ? Which was written on their banners. Jesus 
Christ our Saviour hath been called a fish, in Greek ixers, 
by the fathers, because these are the first letters of those 
Greek words, Jesus Christ, God's Son, the Saviour. So 
the word Vibgyor teaches us to remember the order of the 
seven original colours, as they appear by tlie sunbeams 
cast through a prism on white paper, or formed by the 
sun in a rainbow, according to the diflferent refrangi- 
bility of the rays, viz. violet, indigo, blue, green, yellow, 
orange, and rea. 

In this manner the Hebrew grammarians teach their 
students to remember the letters which change their 
natural pronunciation by the inscription of a dagesh, by 
gathering these six letters, beth, gimel, daleth, caph, pe, 
and thau, into the word Begadchepat; and that they 
might not forget the letters named Quiescent, viz. a, h, v, 
and i, they are joined in the word Ahevi. So the universal 
and particular propositions in logic are remembered by 
the words Barbara, Celarent, Darrii, &c. 

Other artificial helps to memory may be just mentioned 
here. 

Dr. Grey, in his book called Memoria Technica, has 
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exchanged the figives 1, % S, 4^ 6^ 6, 7, 8^ 9^ for aomc 
consonants^ b^ d^ t> f^ 1^ y, p, k, n^ and some vowels^ a> e^ 
i, o^ u^ and several diphtnongs^ and thereby formed word& 
that denote numbers^ which may be more easily remem- 
bered: and Mr. Lowe has improved his scheme in a 
small pamphlet called Mnemonics Delineated; whereby 
in seven leaves he has comprized almost an infinity of 
things^ in science and in common life^ and reduced them 
to a sort of measure like Latin verse ; though the words 
may be supposed to be very barbarous^ being such a mix- 
ture of vowels and consonants as are very unfit for bar- 
mony. 

But after aU« the very writers on this sulgect have con- 
fessed that several of tnese artificial helps of memory are 
so cumbersome as not to be suitable to every temper or 
person ; nor are they of any use for the delivery of a dis- 
course by memory, nor of much service in learning the 
sciences : but they may be sometimes practised for the 
assisting our remembrance of certain sentences, numbers, 
and names. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

OF BETEBMININO A QUESTION. 

I. When a subject is proposed to your thoughts, con^ 
aider whether it be knowable at all, or no; and then 
whether it be not above the reach of your inquiry and 
knowledge in the present state, and remember, that it is 
great waste of time to busy yourselves too much amongst 
unsearchables : the chief use of these studies is to keep 
the mind humble, by finding its own ignorance and 
weakness. 

II. Consider again whether the matter be worthy of 
your inquiry at all ; and then how far it may be worthy 
of your present search and kbour according to your age, 
your time of life, your station in the world, vour capacity^ 
your profession, your chief design and end. There are 
many things worth inquiry to one man, which are not so 
io another ; and there are thuiga that may deserve the 
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Study of the same person in one part of life^ which would 
be improper or impertinent at another. To read books of 
the art of preachings or disputes about church discipline^ 
are jproper for a theological student in the end of his aca- 
demical studies^ but not at the beginning of them. To 
pursue mathematical studies very largely may be useful 
for a professor of philosophy^ but not for a divine. 

III. Consider whether the subject of your inquiry be 
easy or difficult ; whether you have sufficient foundation 
or skilly furniture and advantages for the pursuit of it. 
It would be madness for a young statuary to attempt at 
first to carve a Venus or a Mercury^ and especially with- 
out proper tools. And it is equal folly for a man to pre- 
tend to make great improvements in natural philosophy 
widiout due experiments. 

IV. Consider whether the subject be any ways useful 
or no before you engage in the study of it : often put this 
question to yoiu'selves. Cut bonof To what purpose? 
What end will it attain ? Is it for the glory of God^ for 
the good of men^ for your own advantage, for the re- 
moval of any natural or moral evil^ for me attainment 
of any natural or moral good ? Will the profit be equal 
to the labour ? There are many subtle impertinendes 
learned in the schools ; many painful trifles, even among 
the mathematical theorems and problems ; many difficiies 
nug^y or laborious follies of various kinds, wnidi some 
ingenious men have been engaged in. A due reflection 
upon these things will call the mind away from vain 
amusements, and save much time. 

V. Consider what tendency it has to make you vriser 
and better, as well as to make you more learned; and 
those questions which tend to wisdom and prudence in 
our conduct among men, as well as piety toward God, 
are doubtless more impcnrtant, and preferable beyond all 
those inquiries which only improve our knowledge in 
mere speculations. 

VI. If the question appear to be well worth your 
diligent application, and you are fiiniished with the ne- 
cessary requisites to pursue it, then consider whether it 
be dressed up and entangled in more words than is need- 
ftil, and contain or include more complicated ideas than is 
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necessary ; and if so^ endeaTour to reduce it to a greater 
simplicity and plainness, which will make the inquiry and 
argument easier and plainer all the way. 

VIE. If it be statea in an improper, obscure, or irregu- 
lar form, it may be meliorated by changing the phrase, 
or transposing the parts of it; but be careful always to 
keep the grand and important point of inquiry the same 
in your new stating the question. Little tricks and de- 
ceits of sophistry, by sUding in or leaving out such words 
as entirely change the question, should ^ abandoned and 
renounced by all fair disputants and honest searchers 
after truth. 

The stating a question with deamess and justice goes 
a great way, many times, toward the answering it. The 
greatest part of true knowledge lies in a distinct percep- 
tion of things which are in themselves distinct ; and some 
men give more light and knowledge by the bare stating 
of the question with perspicuity and justice, than others 
by talking of it in gross confusion for whole hours toge- 
ther. To state a question is but to separate and disen- 
tangle the parts of it from one another, as well as from 
every thing which does not concern the question, and then 
lay the disentangled parts of the question in due order and 
metlftd : oftentimes, without more ado, this fully resolves 
the doubt, and shows the mind where the truth lies, 
without argument or dispute. 

VIII. If the question relate to an axiom, or first prin- 
ciple of truth, remember that a long train of consequences 
may depend upon it ; therefore, it would not be suddenly 
admitted or received. 

It is not enough to determine the truth of a proposition, 
much less to raise it to the honomr of an axiom or first 
principle, to say that it has been believed through many 
ages, that it has been received by many nations, that it is 
almost universally acknowledged, or nobody denies it, 
that it is established by human laws, or that temporal 
penalties or reproaches will attend the disbelief of it. 

IX. Nor is it enough to forbid any proposition the title 
of axiom, because it has been denied by some persons, 
and doubted of by. others ; for some persons have been 
unreasonably crediUous, and others have been as unrea- 
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sonably sceptical. Then only should a propoaition be 
called an axiom, or a self-eviaent truth, wnen, by a mo- 
derate attention to the subject and predicate, their con* 
nexion appears in so plain a light, and so clear an evidence, 
as needs no third idea, or middle term, to prove them to 
be connected. 

X. While you are in search after truth in questions of 
a doubtful nature, or such as you have not yet thoroughly 
examined, keep up a just indifference to either side of the 
question, if you would be led honestly into the truth : 
for a desire or inclination leaning to either side biasses 
the judgment strangely : whereas by this indifference for 
every tmng but truth, you will be excited to examine 
fairly instead of presuming, and your assent will be 
secured from going beyond your evidence. 

XI. For the most part people are bom to their opinions, 
and never question the truth of what their family, or their 
country, or their party profess. They clothe their minds 
as they do their bodies, after the fashion in vogue, nor one 
of a hundred ever examined their principles. It is sus- 
pected of lukewarmness, to suppose examination neces- 
sary : and it will be charged as a tendency to apostasy, 
if we go about to examine them. Persons are applauded 
for presuming they are in the right, and (as >b'. Locke 
saith) he that considers and inquires into the reason of 
things is counted a foe to orthodoxy, because possibly he 
may deviate from some of the received doctrines. And 
thus men, without any industry or acqiusition of their 
own (lazy and idle as tney are) inherit local truths, i. e. 
the truths of that place where they live, and are inured 
to assent without evidence. 

This hath a long and imhappy influence, for if a man 
can bring his mind once to be positive and fierce for pro- 
positions whose evidence he hath never examined, and 
that in matters of the greatest concernment, hewUl natu- 
rally follow this short and easy way of judging and be- 
lieving in cases of less moment, and build all his opinions 
•upon insufficient grounds. 

XII. In determining a question, especially when it is a 
matter of difficulty and importance^ dp not take up with 
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partial examination, but torn your thou^ts on all sides/ 
to gather in all the Ught you can toward the solution of 
it. Take time, and use all the helps that are to be at* 
tained, before you fully determine, except only where 
present necessity of action calls for speedy determination. 

If you would know what may be called a partial exa- 
mination, take these instances, yiz. 

When you examine an object of sense, or inquire into 
tome matter of sensation at too great a distance from the 
olngect, (h: in an inconvenient situation of it, or under any 
indisposition of the organs, or any disguise whatsoerer 
relatmg to the medium> or the organ of the object itself, 
or when you examine it by the sense only, where others 
might be employed ; or when you inquire into it by sense 
only, without the use of the understanding, and judg- 
ment, and reason. 

If it be a question which is to be determined by reason 
•ad argument, then your examination is partial wnen you 
turn the question only in one light, and do not turn it on 
all sides ; when you look upon it only in its relations and 
ai^cts to one sort of ol]rject, and not to another ; when 
yott consider only tiie advantages of it, and the reasons 
lor it, and neglect to tiiink of the reasons against it, and 
never svrveyits inconveniendes too; when you determiiM 
on a sudden, before you have given yourself a due time 
Hot weighing all circumstances, &c. 

Again, if it be a question of fact, depending upon the 
report or testimony of men, your examination is but 
partial when you inquire only what one man or a few 

S, and avoid the testimony of others ; when y(m gbIj 
what those report who were nol eye or ear witnessei^ 
and neglect those who saw and heard it; when you 
content yourseH with mere loooe and general talk about 
it, and never enter into particnlan ; or when there are 
many who deny the fact, and yon never concern yourself 
about their reasons for denying it, but resolve to beUeve 
onN those who aflSrm it. 

There is yet further a fault in your partial examina* 
tkm of any question, when yon rea^ve to determine it by 
BBtoial reason only where yon might be assisted by supers- 
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DAtiiral revdation ; or when you decide the point by flome 
word or sentence^ or by some part of revelation widioiit 
comparing it with other part8> which might give fur^er 
light and better help to determine the meaning. 

It is also a culpable partiality^ if you examine some 
doubtAil or pretended vision or revelation without the 
use of reason^ or without the use of that revelation whidi 
is undoubted^ and sufficiently proved to be divine. These 
are all instances of imperfect examination ; and we should 
never determine a question by one or two li^ts^ where 
we may have the advantage of three or four. 

XIII. Take heed lest some darling notion^ some 
favourite hypothesis^ some beloved doctrine^ or some 
common but unexamined opinion^ be made a test of the 
truth or falsehood of all other propositions about the same 
subject. Dare not build much upon such a notion or doc- 
trine tiU it be very fully examined^ accurately ad[]usted> 
and sufficiently confirmed. Some persons^ by indulging 
such a practice^ have been led into long ranks of errors ; 
they have found themselves involved in a train of 
mistakes, by taking up some petty hypothesis or principle, 
either in pmlosophy, politics, or rehgion, upon slight and 
insufficient groimds, and establishing that as a test and 
rule by which to judge of all other things. • 

XIV. For the same reason have a care of sudden deter- 
mining any one question on which the determination of any 
kindred or parallel cases will easily or naturally follow.— 
Take heed of receiving any wrong turn in your early judg- 
ment of things ; be watchful as far as possible against any 
false bias which may be given to the understanding, espe- 
cially in younger years. The indulgence of some one silly 
opinion, or the giving credit to one foolish fable, lays the 
mind open to be imposed upon by many. The ancient 
Romans were taught to believe that Romulus and Remus, 
the founders of their state and empire, were exposed in 
the woods, and nursed by a woli: this story prepared 
their minds for the reception of any tales of the like 
nature relating to other countries. Trogus Fompeius 
would enforce the belief, that one of the ancient kiii^s of 
Spain was also nursed and suckled by a hart, from the 
fable of Romulus and Remus. It was by the same influ- 
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ence they learned to give up their hopes and fears to 
omens and soothsaying, when they were once persuaded 
that the greatness of their empire, and the glory of 
Romulus their founder^ were predicted hy the happy 
omen of twelve vultures appearing to him, when ne 
sought where to huild the city. They readily received 
all the following legends of prodigies^ auguries, and prog- 
nostics for many ages together^ with which Livy has 
furnished his huge history. 

So the child who is once taught to helieve any one 
occurrence to he a good or evil omen, or any day of the 
month or week to he lucky or unlucky^ hath a wide 
inroad made on the soundness of his understanding, in 
the following judgments of his life ; he lies ever open to 
all the silly impressions and idle tales of nurses, and im- 
hibes many a foolish story with greediness^ which he must 
unlearn again if ever he become acquainted with truth 
and wisdom. 

XV. Have a care of interesting your warm and reli- 
gious zeal in those matters which are not sufficiently 
evident in themselves, or which are not fully and tho- 
roughly examined and proved: for this zeal, whether 
right or wrong, when it is once engaged, will have a 
powerful influence to establish your own minds in those 
doctrines which are really doubtful, and to stop up all the 
avenues of further light. This will bring upon the soul 
a sort of sacred awe and dread of heresy, with a divine 
concern to maintain whatever opinion you have espoused as 
divine, though perhaps you have espoused it without any 
just evidence, and ought to have renounced it as false 
and pernicious. 

We ought to be zealous for the most important joints 
of our religion, and to contend earnestly for the faith 
once delivered to the saints ; but we ought not to employ 
this sacred fervour of spirit in the service of any article 
till we have seen4t made out with plain and strong con- 
viction, that it is a necessary or important point of faith 
or practice, and is either an evident dictate of the light of 
nature, or an assured article of revelation. Zeal must 
Hot reign over the powers of our understanding, but obey 
them : Gofl is the God of light and truth, a God of reason 
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and order^ and he never requires mankind to use their 
natural faculties amiss for the support of his cause. Even 
the most mysterious and sublime doctrines of revelation 
are not to oelieved without a just reason for it; nor 
should our pious affections be engaged in the defence of 
them, till we have plain and convincing proof that they 
are certainly revealed, though perhaps we may never in 
this world attain to such clear and d&tinct ideas of them 
as we desire. 

XVI. As a warm zeal ought never to be employed in 
the defence of any revealed truth, till our reason he well 
convinced of the revelation; so neither should wit and 
banter, jest and ridicule, ever be indulged to oppose or 
assault any doctrines of professed revelation, till reason 
has proved they are not really revealed; and even then 
these methods should be used very seldom, and with the 
utmost caution and prudence. Raillery and wit were 
never made to answer our inquiries after truth, and to 
determine a question of rational controversy ; though they 
may sometimes be serviceable to expose to contempt 
those inconsistent follies which have been first abun- 
dantly refuted by argument; they serve indeed only to 
cover nonsense with uiame, when reason has first proved 
it to be mere nonsense. 

It is therefore a silly and most unreasonable test which 
some of our deists have introduced to judge of divine 
revelation, viz. to try if it will bear ridicule and laughter. 
They are efiectually beaten in all their combats at the 
weapons of men, tnat is, reason and argument; and it 
would not be imjust (though it is a little uncourtly) to 
say, that they would now attack ova religion with the 
talents of a vile animal, that is, grin and grimace. 

I cannot think that a jester or a monkey, a droll or a 
puppet, can be proper judges or deciders of controversy. 
That which dresses up all things in disguise, is not 
likely to lead us into any just sentiments about them. 
Plato or Socrates, Csesar or Alexander, might have a fool's 
ooat clapped upon any of them, and perhaps, in this dis- 
guise, neither the wisdom of the one nor the majesty of 
the othei: would secure them from a sneer; this treat- 

q3 
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ment would never inform us wheither diey were kings or 
slaves^ whether they were fools or philosophers. I'he 
strongest reasoning, the best sense, and politest thoughts, 
may be set in a most ridiculous light by this grinning 
faculty : the most obvious axioms of eternal truth may 
be dressed in a very foolish form, and wrapt up in artfid 
absurdities by this talent ; but they are truth, and reason, 
and good sense still. Eudid, with all his demonstrations, 
might be so covered aud overwhelmed with banter, that a 
beginner in the mathematics might be tempted to doubt 
whether his theorems were true or no, and to imagine 
they could never be useful. So weaker minds might be 
easily prejudiced against the noblest principle of truth 
and goodness ; and the younger part of mankind might be 
beat off from the belief of the most serious, the most ra-' 
tional and important points, even of natural religion, by 
the impudent jests of a profane wit. The moral duties 
of the civil life, as well as the articles of Christianity, may 
be painted over with the colours of folly, and exposed 
upon a stage, so as to ruin all social and personal virtue 
among the gay and thoughtless part of the world. 

XV JI. It should be observed also, that these very men 
cry out loudly against the use of all severe railing and 
reproach in debates, and all penalties and persecutions of 
the state, in order to convince the minds and consciences 
of men, and determine points of truth and error. Now I 
renounce these penal and smarting methods of conviction 
as much as they do, and yet I think still these are every 
whit as wise, as just, and as good for this purpose, as 
banter and ridicule. Why should public mockery in 
print, or a merry joke upon a stage, be a better test of 
truth than severe railing sarcasms, and public persecu-. 
tions and penalties ? Why should more Hght be derived 
to the understanding by a song of scurrilous mirth, or a- 
witty ballad, than mere is by a rude cu^l ? When a ' 
professor of any religion is set up to be laughed at, I can- 
not see how this should help us to judge of the truth of 
his faith any better than if ne were scourged. The jeers 
of a theatre, the pillory, and the whipping-post are very 
near akin. Wlien the person or his opinion is made the 
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jest of the mob, or his back the shambles of the exe* 
cutioner, I think there is no more conviction in the one 
than in the other. 

XVIII. Besides, supposing it is but barely possible, 
that the great God should reveal his mind and will to 
men by miracle, vision, or inspiration, it is a piece of con- 
tempt and profane insolence to treat any tolerable or 
rational appearance of such a revelation with jest and 
laughter, in order to find whether it be divine or not. 
And yet, if t*his be a proper test of revelation, it may be 
properly applied to the true as well as the false, in order 
to distinguish it. Suppose a royal proclamation were sent 
to a distant part of the kingdom, and some of the subjects 
should doubt whether it came from the king or no ; is it 
possible that wit and ridicule should ever decide the 
point ? Or would the prince ever think himself treated 
with just honour to have his proclamation canvassed in 
this manner on a public stage, and become the sport of 
buffiwns in order to determine the question. Whether it 
is the word of a king or no ? 

Let such sort of writers go on at their dearest peril, 
and sport themselves in their own deceivings ; let them at 
their peril make a jest at the Bible, and treat the sacred 
articles of Christianity with scoff and merriment: but 
then let them lay aside all their pretences to reason as 
well as religion ; and as they expose themselves by such 
writings to the neglect and contempt of men, so let them 
pr^Mire to meet the mtgesty ana indignation of God 
witnout timely repentance. 

XIX. In reading philosophical, moral, or religious 
controversies, never raise your esteem of any opinion by 
the assurance and zeal wherewith the author asserts it, 
nor by the hmhest praises he bestows upon it i nor, on 
the other hand, let your esteem of an opinion be abated, 
nor your aversion to it raised by the supercilious contempt 
cast upon it by a warm writer, nor by the sovereign airs 
with which he condemns it. Let the force of argument 
alone influence your assent or dissent. Take care that 
your soul be not warped or biassed on one side or the 
other by any strains of flattering or abusive language ; 
for there is no question whatsoever but what hatn some 
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mich lort of defenders and oppoaera. Leaye those writen 
to their own follies who practise thus upon the weakness 
of their readers without argument; leave them to triimiph 
in their own fancied possessions and victories : it is often- 
times found that their possessions are hut a heap of errors^ 
and their hoasted victories are hut overhearing noise and 
damour to silence the voice of truth. 

In philosophy and religion the higots of all parties are 
generally the most positive, and desd much in tnis sort of 
argument. Sometimes these. are the weapons of pride, 
for a haughty man supposes all his opinions to he mfal- 
lible^ and imagines the contrary sentiments are ^ver ridi« 
culous and not worthy of notice. Sometimes tl^se ways 
of talking are the mere arms of ignorance : the men who 
use them know little of the opposite side of the question, 
and therefore they exult in their own vain pretences to 
knowledge, as though no man of sense could oppoae their 
opinions. They rail at an objection against their own 
sentiments, because they can find no other answer to it but 
railing. And men of learning, by their excessive vanity, 
have been sometimes tempted into the same insolent prac- 
tice as well as the ignorant. 

Yet let it be remembered too, that there are some truths 
so plain and evident that the opposition to them is strange, 
unaccountable, and almost monstrous : and in vindica- 
tion of such truths a writer of good sense may sometimes 
be allowed to use a degree of assurance, and pronounce 
them strongly with an air of confidence, while he defends 
them with reasons of convincing force. 

XX. Sometimes a question may be proposed which is 
of so large and extensive a nature, and refers to such a 
mydtitude of subjects, as ou^t not in justice to be deter- 
mined at once by a single ai^;ument or answer : as if one 
should ask me. Are you a professed disciple of the Stoics 
or the Platonists? ]Cio you receive an assent to the prin- 
ciples of Gassendus, IhscaxteR, at Sir Isaac Newton^ 
Have you chosen the hypothesis of Tydio or Copernicus ? 
Have you devoted yourself to the sentiments of Arminius 
or Calvin ? Are your notions episcopal, presbyterian, or 
independent } Sic. I think it may be very proper in such 
cases not to give an answer in the gross, but rad^er to 
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mter into a detail of parttculars^ and explain one's own 
sentiments. Perhaps there is no man^ nor set of men 
upon earthy whose sentiments I entirely follow. God has 
given me reason to judge for myself; and though 1 may 
see sufficient ground to agree to the greatest part of the 
opinions of one person or party, yet it does hy no means 
follow that I should receive them all. Trutn does not 
always go hy the lump, nor does error tincture and spoil 
all the articles of helief that some one party professes. 

Since there* are difficulties attend every scheme of hu- 
man knowledge, it is enough for me in the main to incline 
to that side mmich has the fewest difficulties ; and I would 
endeavour, as far as possihle, to correct the mistakes or 
the harsh expressions of one party hy softening and re- 
conciling methods, hy reducing the extremes, and hy 
borrowing some of the best principles or phrases from 
another. Cicero was one of the greatest men of antiquity, 
and gives us an account of thj^ various opinions of philoso- 
phers in his age ; but he himj^lf was of the eclectic sect, 
and chose out of each of tli^ti^ such positions as in his 
wisest judgment came nearest to the truth. 

XXI. When you are called m the course of life or reli- 
gion to judge and determine concerning any question, and 
to affirm or deny it, take a full survey of the objections 
against it, as weU as of the arguments for it, as far as youi: 
time and circumstances admit, and see on which side the 
preponderation falls. If either the objections against any 
proposition, or the arguments for the defence of it, carry 
in uiem most undoubted evidence, and are plainly unan- 
swerable, they will and ought to constrain the assent, 
though there may be many seeming probabilities on the 
other side, which at first sight would flatter the judgment 
to favour it. But where the i^asons on both sides are 
very near of equal weight, therS^ suspension or doubt is 
our duty, unless in cases wherein present determination 
or practice is required, and there we must act according 
to the present appearing preponderation of reasons. 

XXII. In matters of moment and importance, it is our 
duty indeed to seek after certain and conclusive argu- 
mewts (if they can be found) in order to determine a 
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question ; but where the matter is of little ooBsequence, 
it is not worth our labour to spend much iame in seekini; 
i^ter certainties ; it is sufficient here, if probable reasons 
offer themselves. And even in matters of greater import* 
ance, especially where daily practice is necessary, and 
where we cannot attain any sufficient or certain grounds 
to determine a question on either side, we must then take 
up with such probable arguments as we can arrive at. But 
this general rule diould be observed, viz. To take heed that 
our assent be no stronger, or rise no higher in the d^ee 
of it than the probable argument will support. 

XXIII. There are many things even in religion, at 
well as in philosophy and civil life, which we believe with 
very different d^re^ of assent ; and this is, or should be, 
always regulated according to the different degrees of evi« 
dence which we enjoy : and perhaps there are a thousand 
sradations in our assent to the things we believe, because 
were are thousands of circumstances relating to different 

Questions, which increase or diminish the evidence we 
ave concerning them, and that in matters both of reason 
and revelation. 

I believe there is a God, and that obedience is due to 
him from every reasonable creature : this I am mostfuUj 
assured of, because I have the strongest evidence, since it 
is the plain dictate both of reason and revelation. 

Again, I believe there is a future resurrection of the 
dead, because scripture tells us so in the plainest terms^ 
though reason says nothing of it. I believe also, that the 
same matter of our bodies which died in (in part at least) 
shaU arise ; but I am not so fully assured of this circum- 
stance, because the revelation uf it is not quite so clear 
and express. Yet further, I believe that the good men 
who were acquainted here on earth shall know each other 
in heaven; but my persuasion of it is not absolutely cer- 
tain, because my assent to it rises only from circumstan- 
tial reasonings of men upon what God has told us, and 
therefore my evidences are not strong beyond a possibility 
of mistake. This direction cannot be too often repeated, 
that our assent ought always to keep pace with our evi- 
dence ; and our l^lief of any proposition should never 
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riie higher than the proof or evidence we have to mpport 
it^ nor should our fidth run faster than right reason can* 
enoourageit. 

XXIV. Perhaps it will be objected here, 'Why then 
does oar Saviour^ in the histories of the Gospel^ so much 
commend a strong faiths and lay out both his miraculous 
benefits and his praises upon some of those poor creatures 
oi little reasoning who professed an assured beUef of Ids 
commission and power to heal them? 

I answer^ The God of nature has given every man his 
own reason to be the judge of evidence to mmself in 
particular^ and to direct his assent in aU things about 
which he is called to judge ; and even the matters of re- 
relation are to be beUeved by us because our reason pro- 
nounces the revelation to be true. Therefore the great 
God will not, or cannot, in any instance, require us to 
assent to any thii^ without reasonable or sufficient evi- 
dence ; nor to believe any propositicm more strongly than 
what our evidence for it will support We have merefore 
abundant ground to believe, that those persons of whom 
our Saviour requires sueh strong faith, or whom he com- 
mends fcMT their strong faith, had as strong and certain 
ciddenee of Ms power and eomnussion from the credible 
and incontestable reports they had heard of his miracles, 
whieh were wrought on purpose to give evidence to hia 
osmmission*. Now in such a case, both this strong fedtfa 
and the open profession of it vr^e verj worthy of public 
encouragement and praise from our Saviour, because of the 
great and public opposition which the magistrates and 
the priests and the doctors of the age made against Jesus 
the man of Nazareth, when he appeared as the Mewiah. 

And besides all this it may be reasona^y suppond, 

* When oar SavUuir gmtly teg m vet ThooM for hi* tmbeliefi Mai 
x%. 99, hedoe»it in tbcse word4, " Becansethou batt seen sue, TbodUl^ 
tiMMi hoek belioved: btoased we they who ba^re m^ tecBy and yet hsfo 
bdieved," i.e. Blca&ed are they who, though they have not been favouMi 
with the evidence of their senses as thou hast been, yet have been con- 
▼hieed by the reasonable and suflhsient moral evidence of the well- 
grounded report of others* and have believed in me upon fliat evidenee. 
Of tida moral evMadce Vx. DMon iMtia #zieoediiigYy weU ia hit IWofc of 
thoRetuxnetien of Christ. 
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with regard to some of these strong exerdses of faidi 
which are required and commended^ that these helieyen 
had some further hints of inward evidence^ and immediate 
revelation from God himself; as when St. Peter confesses 
Christ to he the Son of God^ Matth. xvi. 16^ 17^ our 
blessed Saviour commends him^ sayings " Blessed art thou^ 
Simon Barjona ;" hut he adds> " Flesh and blood faath 
not reveal^ it unto thee^ but my Father who is in 
heaven." 

And the same may be said concerning the faith of 
miracles, the exercise whereof was sometimes required of 
the disciples and others, i. e, when by inward and divine 
influences God assured them such miracles should be 
wrought, their obedience to and compliance with these 
divine illuminations was expected and commended. Now 
this supernatural inspiration carried sufficient evidence 
with it to them, as well as to the ancient prophets, thoudi 
we who never felt it are not so capable to judge and £^ 
stinguish it. 

XaV. What is said before concerning truth or doc- 
trines, may be also affirmed concerning duties ; the reason 
of both is the same ; as the one are truths for our specu- 
lation, the others are truths for our practice. Duties which 
are expressly required in the plain language of Scripture, 
or dictated 6y the most evident reasoning upon first prin- 
doles, ought to bind our consdences more than those 
wnich are but dubioudy inferred, and that only from 
occasional occurrences, inddents, and circumstanees : as 
for instance, I am certain that I ought to pray to God ; 
my oOnsdence is bound to this, because there are most 
evident commands for^it to be found in Scripture, as well 
as to be derived from reason. I believe also, that I may 
pray to God dther by a written form or ivithout one, be- 
muse neither reason nor revelation expressly requires 
either of these modes of prayer at all times, or forbias the 
other. I cannot therefore bind my consdence to practise 
the one so as utterly to renounce the other; but 1 would 
practise either of them as my reason and other circum- 
stances direct me. 

Asfiin, 1 believe that Christians ought to remember the 
death of Christ by the symbols of br^ and wine ; and I 
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believe there ought to be pastors in a Christian church 
some way ordained or set apart to lead the worship^ and 
to bless and distribute the elements ; but the last of these 
practices is not so expressly directed^ prescribed^ and 
required in Scripture as the former ; and therefore I feel 
my conscience evidently bound to remember the death of 
Christ with some society of Christians or other^ since it- is 
a most plain command^ though their methods of ordaining 
a pastor be very different from other men, or from my 
own opinion ; or whether the person who distributes these 
elements be only an occasional or a settled administrator ; 
since none of these things are plainly determined in Scrip- 
ture. I must not omit or neglect an express command 
because some unnecessary circumstances are dubious. 
And I trust I shall receive approbation from the God of 
nature^ and from Jesus my judge at the last day, if I 
have endeavoured in this manner to believe and practise 
every thing in proportion to the degree of evidence which 
God has given me about it^ or whidi he has put me into a 
capacity to seek and obtain in the age and nation wherein 
I uve. 

Query, Whether the obstinate deists and the fatalists 
of Great Britain will find sufficient apology from this 
principle ? But I leave them to venture the awful expe- 
riment. 

XXVI. We may observe these three rules in judging 
of probabilities which are to be determined by reason, 
relating either to things past or things to come. 

1. Tnat which agrees most with the constitution of 
nature carries the greatest probability in it, where no 
other circumstance appears to counterpoise it ; as if I let 
loose a greyhound within sight of a nare upon a large 

Elain, there is great probability the greyhound will seize 
er ; that a thousand sparrows will fly away at the sight 
of a hawk among them. 

2. That whidi is most conformable to the constant 
observations of men, or to experiments frequently repeated, 
is most likely to be true : as that a winter will not pass 
away in England without some frost and snow : that if 
you deal out great quantities of strong liquor to the mob^ 
there will be many drunk ; th^t a large assembly of men 
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will be of different opinions in any doubtful point; that a 
thief will make bis escape out of piison if tbe doors of it 
are unguarded at midnight. 

3. In matters of fact, which are past or present^ where 
neither nature^ nor observation, nor custom gives us any 
sufficient information on either side of the question, there 
we may derive a probability ftt>m the attestation of wise 
and honest men, by word or writing, or the concurring 
witnesses of multitudes who have seen and known what 
they relate, &:c. This testimony in many cases will arise 
to the de^ee of moral certainty. So we believe that the 
plant tea grows in China ; and that the emperor of the 
Turks lives at Constantinople; that Julius Cssar con- 

Suered France ; and that Jesus our Saviour lived and 
ied in Judea; that tiiousands were converted to the 
Christian faith in a century after the death of Christ ; 
and that the books which contain the Christian religion 
are certain histories and episties which were written above 
a thousand years ago. There is an infinite variety of 
such propositions which can admit of no reasonable doubt, 
though they are not matters which are directly evident to 
our own senses or our mere reasoning powers. 

XXVII. When a point hath been well examined, and 
our own judgment settled upon just arguments in our 
manly age, and after a large survey of the merits of the 
cause, it would be a weakness for us always to continue 
fluttering in suspense. We ought therefore to stand firm 
in such well established principles, and not be tempted 
to change and alter for the sake of every difficulty, or 
every occasional objection. We are not to be carried about 
with every flying doctrine, like children, tossed to and fro, 
and wavering with the wind. It is a good thing to have 
the heart established with grace, not with meats: that is, 
in the great doctrines of the gospel of grace, and in Jesus 
Christ, who is the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever ; 
but it is not so necessary in the more minute matters of 
religion, such as meats and drinks, forms and ceremonies, 
which are of less importance, and for which Scripture has 
not given such express directions. This is the advice of 
the great apostle, Eph. iv. 14. Heb. xiii. 8, 9. 
In short, those truths which are the springs of daily 
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practice should be settled as soon as we can with the exer- 
cise of our best powers after the state of manhood : but 
those things wherein we may possibly mistake should 
never be so absolutely and finally established and deter- 
mined as though we were infallible. If the Papists of 
Great Britain had maintained such a resolute establish- 
ment and assurance in the days of King Henry VIII. or 
Queen Elizabeth^ there never had been a reformation : 
nor would any heathen have been converted, even under 
the ministry of St. Paul, if their obstinate settlement in 
their idolatries had kept their eyes shut against all fur- 
ther light. Yet this snould not hinder us from settling 
our most important principles of faith and practice, where 
reason shines with its clearest evidence, and the word of 
God plainly determines truth and duty. 

XXVIII. But let us remember also, that though the 
gospel be an infallible revelation, we are but fallible inter- 
preters when we determine the sense even of some im- 
portant propositions written there; and therefore, though 
we seem to be established in the belief of any particular 
sense of Scripture, and though there may be just calls of 
Providence to profess and subscribe it, yet there is no need 
that we should resolve or promise, subscribe or swear, 
never to change our mind, since it is possible, in the 
nature and course of things we may meet with such a 
solid and substantial objection as may give us a quite 
different view of things from what we once imagined, 
and may lay before us sufficient evidence of the contrary. 
We may happen to find a fairer light cast over the 
same Scriptures, and see reason to alter our sentiments 
even in some points of moment. Sic sentio, sic sentiam, 
1. e. so I believe, and so I will believe, is the prison of the 
soul for life-time, and a bar against all the improvements 
of the mind. To impose such a profession on other men 
in matters not absolutely necessary, and not absolutely 
certain, is a criminal usurpation and tyranny over faitn 
and conscience, and which none has power to require but 
an infallible dictator. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

OF INQUIRING INTO CAUSES AND EFFECTS. 

Some efibcts are found out by their causes^ and some 
causes by their effects. Let us consider both these. 

I. When we are inquiring into the causes of any par- 
ticular effect or appearance^ either in the world of nature^ 
or in the civil or moral concerns of men^ we may follow 
this method : 

1. Consider what effects or appearances you have known 
of a kindred nature^ and what have been the certain and 
real causes of them; for like effects have generally like 
causes^ especially when they are found in the same sort of 
subjects. 

2. Consider what are the several possible causes yrhicb 
may produce such an effect ; and find out by some circum- 
stances how many of those possible causes igre excluded 
in this particular case : thence proceed by d^ees to the 
probable causes^ till a more close attention and inspection 
shall' exclude some of them also^ and lead you gradually 
to the real and certain cause. 

3. Consider what things preceded such an event or 
appearance^ which might have any influence upon it; 
and though we cannot certainly determine the cause of 
any thing only from its going before the effect, yet among 
the many forerunners we may probably light upon the 
true cause by further and more particular inquiry. 

4. Consider whether one cause be sufficient to produce 
the effect, or whether it does not require a concurrence of 
several causes ; and then endeavour as far as possible to 
adjust the degrees of influence that each cause might 
have in producing the effect, and the proper agency and 
influence of each of them therein. 

So in natural philosophy, if I would flnd what are 
principles or causes of that sensation which we call heat 
when I stand near the fire; here I shall find it is 
necessary that there be an agency of the particles of fire 
on my flesh, either mediately by themselves, or at least 
by the intermediate air; there must be a particular sort of 
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motion and yellication impressed upon my nerves ; there 
must be a derivation of that motion to the brain; and 
there must be an attention of my soul to this motion : if 
either of these are wanting^ the sensation of heat will 
not be produced. 

So in the moral worlds if I inquire into the revolution 
of a state or kingdom^ perhaps I find it brought about by 
the tyranny or folly of a prince^ or by the disaffection of 
his own subjects; and tnis disaffection and opposition 
may arise eitner upon the account of impositions in reli- 

g'on^ or injuries relating to their dvil rights; or the revo- 
tion may be effected by the invasion of a foreign 'army^ 
or by the opposition of some person at home or abroad 
that lays claim to the government^ &c. or a hero who 
would guard the liberties of the people; or by many of 
these concurring together; then we must adjust the influ- 
ences of each as wisely as we can^ and not ascribe the 
whole event to one of them alone. 

II. When we are inquiring into the effects of any par- 
ticular cause or causes^ we may follow this method: 

1. Consider diligently the nature of every cause apart, 
and observe what effect every part or property of it will 
tend to produce. 

2. Consider the causes united together in their several 
natures, and ways of operation; inquire how far the 
powers or properties of one will hinder or promote the 
efiects of the other, and wisely balance the propositions of 
their influence. 

3. Consider what the subject is, in or upon which the 
cause is to operate : for the same cause on different sub- 
jects will oftentimes produce different effects, as the sun 
which softens wax will harden clay. 

4. Be frequent and diligent in making all proper expe- 
riments, in setting such causes at work, whose eflects you 
desure to know, and putting together in an orderly man- 
ner such things as are most Hkely to produce some use- 
ful effects, according to the best survey you can take of 
all the concurring causes and circumstances. 

5. Observe carefully all the events which happen either 
by an occasional concurrence of various causes, or by the 
industrious applications of knowing men : and when you 
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see any happy effect certainly produced^ and often repeated^ 
treasure it up, together with the known causes of it, 
amongst your improyements. 

6. Take a just survey of all the drcmnstances which at- 
tend the operation of any cause or causes, wherehy any 
special effect is produced ; and find out as far as possihle 
how far any of uiose drcumstanoes had a tendency either 
to ohstruct or promote, or change those operations, and 
consequently how far the effect might he mJSuenced hy 
them. 

In this manner physicians practise and improve their 
skill. They consider toe various known effects of particular 
herhs or cirugs, they meditate what will he the effects of 
their composition, and whether the virtues of the one will 
exalt or mminish the force of the other, or correct any of 
its nocent qualities. Then they ohserve the native con-r 
stitution, and the present temper or circumstances of 
the patient, and wl^t is likely to he the effect of such a 
medicine on such a patient. And in all unconunon cases 
they make wise and cautious experiments, and nicely 
ohserve the effects of particular compound medicines on 
difiPerent constitutions and in different diseases, and hy 
these treasures of just ohservations they grow up to an 
honourable d^ee of skill in the art of healing. So the 
preacher considers the doctrines and reasons, the precepts, 
the promises and threatenings of the word of God, and 
what are the natural effects of them upon the mind ; he 
considers what is the natural tendency of such a virtue or 
such a vice; he is well apprized that the representation of 
some of these things may convince the understandings 
some may terrify the conscience, some may allure the 
slothful, and some encourage the desponding mind; he 
observes the temper of his hearers, or of any particular 
person that converses with him about things sacred, and 
ne judges what will be the effects of each representation 
on such persons; he reviews and recollects what have 
be3n the effects of some special parts and methods of his 
ministry; and by a carefiu survey of all these he attains 
greater d^rees of skill in his sacred employment. 

Note, In all these cases we must distinguish those 
causes and effects which are naturally and necessarily 
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cGOinected with each other, from those which have only 
an accidental or contingent connexion. Even in those 
causes where the effect is hut contingent, we majr some- 
times arrive at a very high degree of probahihty; yet 
we cannot arrive at such certainty as wnere the causes 
operate by an evident and natural necessity and the effects 
necessarily follow the operation. — See more on this sub- 
ject. Logic, Part II. Cnap. V. Sect. 7. 



CHAPTER XX. 

of the sciences, and their use in particular 



professions 



• 



I. The best way to learn any science is to begin with 
a regular system, or a short and plain scheme of that 
science, weU drawn up into a narrow compass, omitting 
the deeper and more abstruse parts of it, and that also 
under toe conduct and instruction of some skilful teacher. 
Systems are necessary to give an entire and comprehen- 
sive view of the several parts of any science, which may 
have a mutual influence toward the explication or proof 
of each other: whereas if a man deals always and only in 
essays and discourses on particular parts of a science, he will 
never obtain a distinct and just idea of the whole, and 
may perhaps omit some important part of it, after seven 
years reading of such occasional discourses. 

For this reason young students should apply ihejoiselves 
to their systems much more than pamphlets. That man 
is never so fit to judge of particular subjects relating to any 
science, who has never taken a survey of the whole. 

It is the remark of an ingenious writer, should a bar- 
barous Indian, who had never seen a palace or a ship, view 
their separate and disjointed parts, and observe the pillars, 
doors, windows, cornices and turrets of the one, or the 
prow and stem, the ribs and masts, the ropes and shrouds, 
the sails and tackle of the other, he would be able to form 
but a very lame and dark idea of either of those excellent 
and useful inventions. In like manner, those who con- 
template only the fragments or pieces broken off from any 
science, dispersed in short unconnected discourses, and do 
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not difican their relation to each other^ and how they may 
he adapted^ and hy their union procure the delightful sym- 
metry of a regular scheme^ can never survey an entire 
hody of truths hut must always view it as deformed and 
dismemhered; while their ideas^ which must he ever in- 
distinct and often repugnant^ wiU lie in the hrain unsorted^ 
and thrown together without order or coherence: such is 
the knowledge of those men who live upon the scraps of 
the sciences. 

A youth of genius and lively imagination^ of an active 
and forward spirit^ may form within himself some alluring 
scenes and pleasing schemes in the heginning of a science^ 
which are utterly inconsistent with some of the necessary 
and substantial parts of it which appear in the middle or 
the end. And if he never read and pass through the whole, 
he takes up and is satisfied with his own hasty pleasing 
schemes, and treasures these errors up amongst his solid 
acquisitions; whereas his own labour and study farther 
pursued would have shown him his early mistakes, and 
cured him of his self-flattering delusions. 

Hence it comes to pass that we have so many half- 
scholars now-a-days, and there is so much confusion and 
inconsistency in the notions, and opinions of some persons, 
because they devote their hours of study entirely to short 
essays and pamphlets, and cast contempt upon systems 
under a pretence of greater politeness ; whereas the true 
reason of this contempt of systematical learning is mere 
laziness and want of judgment. 

II. After we are grown well acquainted with a short 
system or compendium of a science which is written in the 
plainest and most simple manner, it is then proper to read 
a large regular treatise on that subject, if we design a com- 
plete knowledge and cultivation of it : and either while 
we are reading this larger system, or after we have done 
it, then occasional discourses and essays upon the particular 
subjects and parts of that science may be read with the 
greatest profit: for in these essays we may often find very 
considerable corrections and improvements of what these 
compends, or even the larger systems may have taught us^ 
mingled with some mistakes. 

And these corrections or improvements should be as 
remarks adjoined by way of note or commentary in their 
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proper places^ and superadded to the regular treatise we 
nave r^. Then a studious and judicious review of the 
whole will give us a tolerable acquaintance with that 
science. 

III. It is a great happiness to have such a tutor, or 
such friends and companions at hand^ who are able to 
inform us what are the best books written on any science, 
or any special part of it. For want of this advantage 
many a man has wasted his time in reading over per- 
haps some whole volumes, and learnt little more by it 
than to know that those volumes were not worth his 
reading. 

ly . As for the langui^es, they are certainly best learned 
in the younger years of life. The memory is then most 
empty and imfumished, and ready to receive new ideas 
oontinuaUy. We find that children in two years time 
after they are bom, learn to speak their native tongue. 

V. The mere abstracted sciences, which depend m(Hre 
upon the understanding and judgment, and whidi deal 
much in abstracted ideas, should not be imposed u^n 
children too soon; such are l^c, metaphysics, ethics, 
politics, or the depths and dimculties or grammar and 
criticism. Yet it must be confessed the first rudiments 
of grammar are necessary, or at least very convenient 
to be known when a joutn learns a new language ; and 
some general easy principles and rules of morality and 
divinity are neetmil in order to teach a child his duty 
to God and man ; but to enter far into abstracted reason- 
ings on these subjects is beyond the capacity of children. 

VI. I^ere are several of the sciences tnat \nll more 
agreeably employ our younger years, and the general 
p»^ of them may be easily token in by bo^s. The first 
principles and easier practices of arithmetic, geometry, 
plain trigonometry, measuring heights, depths, lengths, 
distances, &c. the rudiments of geometry and astronomy, 
together with something of mechanics, may be easily 
conveyed into the minds of acute yoimg persons, from 
nine or ten years old and upward. These studies maybe 
entertaining and useful to young ladies as well as to gen- 
tlemen, and to all those who are bred up to the learned 
professions. The fair sex may intermingle those with the 
operations of the needle and the knowledge of domestiQ 
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life. Bots may be taught to join tfaem with dieir rudi- 
meati of gninmar, and their labour in the langm^es. 
And even thoae who never learn any language hut their 
mother-tongue may be taught these sciences with lasting 
benefit in early davs. 

That this may oe done with ease and advantage take 
these three reasons: 

1. Because they depend so mnch upon sdiemes and 
numbers, images, lines, and figures, and sensible things, 
^t the imagination or fancy will greatly assist the un- 
derstanding, and render the knowledge of them much 
more easy. 

9. These studies are so pleasant {hat diey will make 
the dry labour of learning words, phrases, and languages 
more tolerable to boys in a Latin school by this most 
agreeable mixture, llie employment of youth in these 
studies will tempt them to neglect many of the foolish 
plays of childhood, and they will find sweeter entertain- 
ment for themselves and their leisure hours by a culti* 
vation of these pretty pieces of alluring knowledge. 

3. The knowledge of these parts of science is both 
easy and worthy to be retainea in the memory by all 
children when they come to manly years, for they are 
useful through all the parts of human life: they tend to 
enlarge the understanmng early, and to give a various 
acquaintance with useful subjects betimes. And surely it 
is oest as far as possible to train up children in the know- 
lecbe of those things which they should never forget, 
rather than to let them waste years of Ufe in trifles, or in 
hard words which are not worth remembering. 

And here by the way I cannot but wonder that any 
author in our ^e shoula have attempted to teach any of 
the exploded physics of Descartes, or the noble inventions 
of Sir haac Newton, in his hypothesis of the heavenly 
bodies and tlieir motions, in nis doctrine of light and 
colours, and other parts of his physiology, or to inslaruct 
children in the knowledge of the theory of the heavens, 
earth, and planets, without any figures or diagrams. Is 
it possible to give a boy or a young lady the clear, di- 
stinct, and proper apprehensions of these things widiout 
lines and figures to describe them ? Does not their nnder- 
fltanding want the aid of fancy and images to convey 
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Stronger and juster ideas of them to the inmost soul ? Or 
do they imagine that youth can penetrate into all these 
heauties and artifices of nature without these helps which 
persons of maturer age find necessary for that purpose ? 
1 would not willingly name the hoolcs^ hccause some of 
the writers are said to he gentlemen of excellent acquire- 
ments. 

VII. After we have first learnt and gone tlu'ough any of 
those arts and sciences which are to he explained hy 
diagrams^ figures^ and schemes, such as geometry^ geogra- 
phy, astronomy, optics, mechanics, &c. we may hest 
preserve them in memory, hy having those schemes and 
figures in large sheets of paper hanging always hefore 
the eye in closets, parlours, halls, chambers, entries, stair- 
cases, &c. Thus the learned images will be perpetually 
impressed on the brain, and will keep the learmng that 
depends upon them alive and fresh in the mind throi^h 
the growing years of life : the mere diagrams and figures 
will ever recall to our thoughts those theorems, problems, 
and corollaries, which have been demonstrated by them. 

It is incredible how much geography may be learnt 
this way by the two terrestrial nemispheres, and by par- 
ticular maps and charts of the coast and countries of the 
earth happily disposed round about us. Thus we may 
learn also the constellations, by just projections of the 
celestial sphere, hung up in the same manner. And I 
must confess for the bulx of learners of astronomy, I Hke 
that projection of the stars best, which includes in it all 
the stars of our horizon, and therefore it reaches to the 
38f degree of southern latitude, thoc^h its centre is the 
north pole. This gives us a better view of the heavenly 
bodies, as they appear every night to us, and it may be 
made use of with a little instruction and with ease, to 
serve for a nocturnal, and show the true hour of the 
night. 

But remember if there be any colouring upon these 
maps or projections, it should be laid on so thin as not to 
obscure or conceal any part of the lines, figures, or 
letters ; whereas most times they are daubed so thick with 
gay and glaring colours, and hung up so h%h above the 
reach of the eye that should survey and read them, as 
though their only design were to make a gaudy show 
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thodB of quadratures^ the mensuration of all maimer of 
curves^ and their mutual transformation, and twenty other 
things that some modem mathematidans deal in, are not 
worm the labour of those who design either of the three 
learned professions, divinity, law, or physic, as the busi- 
ness of hfe. This is the sentence of a c(»siderable man, 
viz. Dr. GecMTge Cheyne, who was a very good prescient 
and writer on these subjects; he affirms that they are but 
barren and airy studies for a man entirely to live upon, 
and that for a man to indulge and riot in these exoui- 
sitely bewitching contempktkms is only Pioner for public 
professors, (x for gentlemen of estates wHo have a strong 
propensity this way, and a genius fit to culdvate them. 

But, says he, to own a great but grievous truth, though 
they may quicken and sluirpen the invention, strengthen 
and extend the imagination, improve and reine the rea- 
soning &culty, and are of use both in the necessary a^ 
the luxurious refinement of medianical arts; yet hairing 
no tendency to rectify the will, to sweeten the temper, or 
mend the heart, they often leave a stiffbess, a posttivcDess, 
and sufficienev on weak minds, which is much more per- 
nicious to society, and to the interests of the great end of 
oar being, than all their advantages can recompense. He 
adds farther, concerning the laundiing into tliie depth of 
these studies, that they are apt to beget a secret and refined 
pride, an overweening and oiverbefuing vanity, the most 
(^iposite temper to the true spurk of theGoi^l. This 
tempts them to presume on & kind of omniscience in 
respect to their fellow eseatores, who have not risen to 
then* elevation; nor are they fit to be trusted in the hands 
of any but those who have acquired a humble heart, a 
lowly spirit, and a sober and teachable temper. See Dr. 
Cheyne s preface to his £s6ay on Health ana Long Life. 

XII. Some of the practical parts of geometry, astro* 
nomy, dialling, optics, statics, mechanics, &c. may be 
agreeable entertainments and amusements to students in 
every profession at leisure hours, if they eigoy such dr* 
cumstances of Hfe as to furnish diem with conveniencies 
for this sort of improvement; but let them take great 
care lest they entrench upon more necessary emplovments, 
md so fall under the charge and censure oi wastea tine. ^ 
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Yeft I cansiot help mi^^ this observation, that nvhere 
students^ or indeed any young gentlemen have, in their 
early years, made themselves mast^-s of a variety of 
eLsauat proUems in the mathematioal circle iji knowledge, 
and gained the most easy, neat, and entartaining experi^ 
ments in natural philosophy, with some short and agree- 
al^ f^culations or practices in any other of the arts and 
sciences, they have hereby laid a foundation for the esteem 
and love of mankind among those with whom they con- 
verse, in higher <Hr lower ranks of life ; they have been 
often guard^ by this means from the temptation of no- 
oent pleasures,* and have secured both their own hours 
and the hours of their companions from running to waste 
in sauntering and trifles, and from a thousand imperti- 
nencies in ally dialogues. Gaming and drinking, and 
many criminal and foolish scenes of talk and action, have 
been prevented by these innocent and improving elegan- 
cies of knowledge. 

'XIII. History is a necessary study in the supreme place 
for gentlemen who deal in politics. The government of 
nations, and distressfV]! and desolating events which have 
in all ages attended the mistakes of politicians, should 
be ever present on their minds, to warn them to avoid 
the like conduct. Geography and chronology, which pre- 
cisely informs ua of the place and time where such trans- 
actions or events happened, are the eyes of history ,v and 
of absolute necessity in some measure to attend it. 

But history, so far as relates to the affairs of the Bible, 
is as neoessarv to divines as to gentlemen of any pro- 
fession. It helps us to reconcile many difficulties in 
Scripture, and ^monstrates a divine Providence. Dr. 
Prideaux's Connection of the Old and New Testament 
is an excellent treatise of this kind. 

XIV. Am<mg the smaller histories, Inography, or the 
memoirs of the lives of great and good men, has a high 
rank in my esteem, as worthy of the perusal of every 
person who devotes himself to the study of divinity. 
Therein we frequently find our holy religion reduced to 
practice, and many parts of Christianity shining with a 
transcendant and exemplary light. We learn there how 
deeply sensible great and good men have been of the 
ruins of human nature by the first apostacy from God, 
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and how they have toiled and lahoured^ and toned them- 
selves on aU sides, to seek a recoyery in vain, till ihev 
have foimd the Gospel of Christ an all sufficient relief. 
We are diere fitmi^ed with efiectoal and unansw^ahle 
evidences that the religion of Jesus, with all its self- 
denials, virtues, and devotions, is a very practicahle 
thing, since it bias heen carried to such a decree of honour 
by some wise and holy men. We have been there assured 
that the pleasures and satisfactions of the Christian life, 
in its present practice and future hopes, are not mere 
raptures of fancy and enthusiasm, when some of the 
strictest professors of reason have added the sanction 
of their testimony. 

In short, the hves or memoirs of persons of piety, well 
written, have been of infinite and unspeakable advantage 
to the disciples and professors of Christianity, and have 
given us admirable instances and rules how to resist every 
temptation of a soothing or frowni^ world, how to prac- 
tise important and difficult duties, how to love God above 
all, and to love our neighbours as ourselves, to live by the 
faith of the Son of God, and to die in the same faith, in 
sure and certain hope of a resurrection to eternal life. 

XV. Remember diat logic and ontology or metaphysics 
are necessary sciences, t&nigh they have been greatly 
abused by scnolastic writers who have professed to teacn 
them in former ages. Not only all students, whether they 
desiffn the profession of theology, law, or physic, but aU 
genUemen should at least acquire a superficial knowledge 
of them. The introduction of so many subtleties, nice 
distinctions and insignificant terms, without dear ideas, 
has brought a great part of the l^ic and metaphysics of 
the schools into just contempt. Their logic has appeared 
the mere art of wranglii^, and their metaphysics the 
skill of splitting an hair, of distinguishing without a dif- 
ference, and of putting long hard names upon common 
things, and sometimes upon a confused lumble of things 
which have no clear ideas belonging to tnem. 

It is certain that an unknown heap of trifles and im- 
pertinencies have been intermingled with these useful 
pu'ts of learning, upon which account many persons in 
this polite age mive made it a part of their breeding to 
throw a jest upon them ; and to rally them well nas 
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been esteemed a more valuable talent than to understand 
them. 

But this is running into wide extremes^ nor ought 
these parts of science to be abandoned by the wise^ because 
some writers of former ages have played the fool with 
them. True logic teaches us to use our reason well, and 
brings a light into the understanding: true metaphysics 
or ontology casts a light upon all the objects of thought 
and meditation, by ranging every being with all the 
absolute and relative perfections and properties, modes 
and attendants of it in proper ranks and classes, and 
thereby it discovers the various relations of things to each 
other, and what are their general or special differences 
from each other, wherein a great part of human know- 
ledge consists. And by this means it greatly conduces to 
instruct us in method, or the disposition of every thing 
into its proper rank and class of beings, attributes, or 
action. 

XVI. If I were to say any thing of natural philosophy, 
I would venture to lay down my sentiments thus : 

I think it must needs be very useful to a divine to un- 
derstand something of natural science. The mere natural 
history of birds, beasts, fishes, and of insects, trees, and 
plants, as well as of meteors, such as clouds, thunder, 
lightnings, snow, hail, frost, &c. in all their common or 
uncommon appearances, may be of considerable use to 
one who stuoies divinity, to give him wider and more 
delightful views of the works of God, and to furnish him 
with lively and happy images and metaphors drawn from 
the large volume ox nature, to display and represent the 
things of God and religion in the most beautiful and 
affecting colours. 

And if the mere historv of these things be useful for 
this purpose, surely it will be of further advantage to be 
led into the reasons, causes, and effects of these natural 
objects and appearances, and to know the established laws 
of nature, matter, and motion, whereby the great God 
carries on his extensive works of providence from the 
creation to this day. 

I confess the old Aristotelian scheme of this science 
will teach us very little that is worth knowing about 

&3 
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these matters; but the later writers^ who have explained 
nature and its operations in a more sensible and geome- 
trical manner^ are well worth the moderate study of a 
divine ; especially those who have followed the principles 
of that wonder of otir age and nation^ Sir Isaac Newton. 
There is much pleasure and entertainment^ as well as real 
profit to be derived from those admirable improvements 
which have been advanced in natural philosophy in late 
years^ by the assistance of mathematical learnings as well 
as from the multitude of experiments which have been 
' made imd are still making in natural subjects. 

XVII. This is a science which indeed eminently be- 
longs to the physician : he ought to know all the parts of 
human nature^ what are the sound and healthy fiuicdons 
of an animal body^ and what are the distempers and 
dangers which attend it; he should also be nimished 
with a large knowledge of plants and animals^ and every 
thing which makes up the materia medica^ or the in^e- 
dients of which memdnes are made; and many ouer 
things in natural philosophy are subservient to his pro- 
fession^ as well as the kindred art of surgerv. 

XVIII. Questions about the powers and operations of 
nature may also sometimes come into the lawyer's cogni- 
zance^ especially such as relate to assaults^ woimds^ mur- 
ders^ &c. I remember I have read a trial of a man for 
murder by drownings wherein the judge on the bench 
heard several arguments concerning the lungs being filled 
or not filled with water^ bv inspiration or expiration^ &c. 
to all which he professed nimself so much a stranger^ as 
did not do him any great honour in public. 

XIX. But I think no divine who can obtain it should 
be utterly destitute of this knowledge. By the assistance 
of this study he will be better able to survey the various 
monimients of creating wisdom in the heavens^ the earth, 
the seas^ with wonder and worship : and by the use of a 
moderate skill in this science^ he may communicate so 
much of the astonishing works of God in the formation 
and government of this visible world, and so far instruct 
many of his hearers, as may assist the transfrision of the 
same ideas into their minds, and raise them to the same 
delightful exercises of devotion. O Lord; how manifold 
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are thy works ! in wisdom hast thou made them all ! 
They are sought out hy all that have pleasure in them. 

Besides^ it is worthy of the notice of every student in 
theolo^^ that he ought to have some acouaintance with 
the principles of nature^ that he may juoge a little how 
far diey will go ; so that he may not he imposed u^n to 
take every strai^ appearance in nature for a miracle^ 
that he may reason the clearer upon this subject^ that he 
may better confirm the miracles of Moses and of Christy 
nor yield up his faith to any pretences of prodigy and 
wonder^ which are either the occasional and uncommon 
operations of the elements^ or the crafty sleights of men 
well skilled in philosophy and mechamcal operations to 
delude the shnple. 

XX. The knowledge also of animal nature^ and of the 
rational soul of man^ and the mutual influence of these 
two ingredients and of our composition upon each other, 
is worthy the study of a divine. It is of great im* 

Eortance to persons of this character and o^oe^ to judge 
ow far the animal powers have influence upon such and 
such particular appearances and practices of mankind; 
howfar the appetites or passions of human nature are owing 
to the flesh and bloody or to the mind; how far they may 
be moderated^ and how far they ought to be subduea ; and 
what are the happiest methods of obtaining these ends. 
By this science also we may be better informed^ how far 
these passions or appetites are lawful^ and how far they 
are criminal, by considering how far they are subject to 
the power of the will, and how far they may be changed 
and corrected by our watchfulness, care, and diligence. 

It comes also very properly under he cognizance 
this profession to be able in some measure to determine 
questions which may arise relating to real inspiration or 
prophecy, to wild enthusiasm, to fits of a convulsive kind, 
to melancholy or frenzy^ &c. and what directions are 
proper to be given concerning any appearances of this 
nature. 

XXI. Next to the knowledge of natural things, and 
acquaintance with the human nature and constitution, 
wmch is made up of soul and body, I think that natural 
religion properly takes its place. This consists of these 
two parts^ viz. 1. The speculative or contemplative, which 
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is the knowledge of God in his various perfections and 
in his relations to his rational creatures^ so far as may be 
known by the light of nature, which heretofore used to be 
called the second part of metaphysics. It includes alsoy 
2. That which is practical or active, that is, the know- 
ledge of the several duties which arise from our relation 
to God, and our relation to our fellow-creatures, and our 
proper conduct and government of ourselves; this has 
been used to be called ethics, or moral philosophy. 

XXII. The knowledge of these things is proper for all 
men of learning; not only because it teaches them to 
obtain juster views of the several parts of revealed religion 
and of Christianity, which are built upon them, but 
because every branch of natural religion, and of moral 
duty, is contained and necessarily implied in all the re- 
vealed religions that ever God prescribed to the world. 
We may well suspect that reli^on does not come from 
God, which renounces any part of natural duty. 

Whether mankind live under the dispensation of the 

Satriarchs, or of Moses or the prophets, or of our Lord 
esus Christ, still we are bound to know the one true 
God, and to practise all the adoration and reverence, all 
that love to him, that faith in his perfections, with that 
obedience and submission to his will, which natural reli- 
gion requires. We are still bound to exercise that justice, 
truth and goodness towards our neighbours, that restraint 
and moderation of our own appetites and passions, and 
that regular behaviour towards ourselves and all our 
fellow-creatures aroimd us, which moral philosophy 
teaches. There is no sort of revealed rel^on that will 
dispense with these natural obligations: and a happy 
acquaintance with the several appetites, inclinations, and 
passions of human nature, and the best methods to rule 
and restrain, to direct and govern them, are our constant 
business, and ought to be our everlasting study. 

Yet I would lay down this caution, viz. That since 
students are instructed in the knowledge of the true God 
in their lectures on Christianity, ana since among the 
Christian duties they are also taught all the moral dictates 
of the light of nature, or a complete scheme of ethics, 
there is no absolute necessity of learning these two parts 
of natural religion, as distinct sciences, separate and by 
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thoDflelves ; but stUl it is of great importance for a tutor^ 
while he is reading to his pupils these parts of Christian 
religion, to give them notice how far the light c^ nature 
or mere reason will instruct us in these doctrines and du- 
ties^ and how far we are obliged to •'Uvine revelation and 
Scripture, for ftlearing up and establishing the firm founda^ 
tions of the one, for i^rding us superior motives and 
powers to practise the other, for raising them to more 
exalted d^rees, and building so glorious a superstructure 
upon them. 

XXIII. The study of natural religion, viz. the know- 
ledge of God and tne rules of virtue and piety, as far 
as they are discovered by the light of nature, is need- 
ful indeed to prove the truth of divine revelation or 
scripture, in the most effectual manner: but \fter the 
divme authority of scripture is established, that will be a 
very auffident spring finim whence the bulk of mankind 
may derive their knowledge of divinity, or the Christian 
rel4;ion, in order to their own present faith and ^iractice, 
and thdr futore and eternal happiness. In this sense 
theology is a sdenoe necessary for every one that hopes 
f<v the favour of God and the felicity of another world; 
and it is of infinitely more importance than any of the 
arts and sciences which belong to any of the learned pro- 
lessions here on earth. 

XXIV. Perhaps it will be thought necessary I should 
say something oonoeming the study of the dvil law, or 
the law of nature and nations. 

If we would speak with great justness and propriety, 
the dvil law si^iifies die peculiar law of each state, 
country or dty : but what we now-a-days usually mean by 
the dvil law, is a body of laws composed out of the best 
of the Boman and Grecian laws, and which was in the 
main recdved and observed through all the Roman domi- 
nions for above twdve hundred years. The Romans took 
the first grounds of this law from what they called the 
twelve tables, whidi were the abridgments of the laws of 
Solon at Athens, and of other dties in Greece, famous 
for knowledge and wisdom; to which they added their 
own andent customs of the dty of Rome, and the laws 
which were made there. These written laws were sub- 
ject to various interpretations, whence controversies daily 
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arisiiig^ they were determined by the jntahent of the 
learned: ana these deteiminationB were what they first 
called Jus Civile, All this bv'desrees grew to a vast 
number of volumes; and therefore tne emperor Justinian 
commanded his chatooellor Tribonian to reduce them to 
a perfect body, and this is called the body of the civil 
law. 

XXV. But that which is of most importance for all 
learned men to be acquainted with is the law of nature, 
or the knowledge of right and wrong among manldnd> 
whether it be transacted between sin^ persons or com- 
munities^ so far as common reason and the li^t of nature 
dictates and directs. This is what Puffendorff caUs the 
law of n^ure and nations, as will anpear if you consult 
sect. 3, Aap. III. of that most vaxuable fimo he has 
written on tne sulject; which is well worthy the study of 
every man of learning, particularly lawyers and divines, 
together with other treatises on the same theme. 

if any question proposed relate to right and property, 
and justice between man and man, in any polite and 
civilized country, though it must be adjudged chiefly 
according to the particular statutes and laws of that 
country, vet the knowledge of the law of nature will very 
considerably assist the lawyer and the civil judge in the 
determination thereof. And this knowledge will be of 
great use to divines, not only in deciding of cases of con- 
science among men, and answering any difficult inouiries 
which may be proposed to them on this subject, out it 
will greatly assist them also in their studies relating to 
the law of God, and the performance or violation thereof, 
the nature of duty and sin, rewards and punishments. 

XXVI. I have spoken something of tne languages be- 
fore, but let me here resume the subject, and put in a few 
thoughts about those studies which are wont to be called 
phildogical ; such as history, languages, grammar, rhetoric, 
poesy, and criticism. 

An acquaintance with some of the learned languages at 
least, is necessary for all the three learned professions. 

XXVII. The lawyers, who have the least need of 
foreign tongues, ought to understand Latin. During 
many ages past, very important matters in the law were 
always written and managed in that language by the law- 
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jers, as prescdptions in medicine by the physicians^ and 
citations of the Scriptuies in divinity were always made 
in Latin by the divines. Prayers also were ordained to be 
said publicly and privately in the Roman tongue: pater- 
nosters and ave-marias were half the devotions of those 
ages. These cruel impositions upon the people would not 
suffer them to read in their own mother-tongue what was 
done^ either to or for their own aouls^ their Ixidies or their 
estates. I am ready to suspect this was all owing to the 
craft and policy of the priesthood and church of Rome, 
which enaeavoured to aggrandize ^emselves, and exalt 
th^ own professioD into a sovere^n tyranny^ and to 
make mere slaves of the laity among mankind^ by keeping 
them in utter ignorance^ dancness^ and dependanoe. And 
they were willing to compound the matter with the phy- 
sicians and the lawrers^ and allow them a small dbare in 
this tyranny over tne populace, to maintain their own 
supreme dominion over alL 

But we thank God the world is grown something 
wiser ; and of late years, the Britidi Parliament has been 
pleased to give relief &om that bondage in matters relating 
to the law also, as in the age of reformation we were 
delivered from saying our prayers in Latin, from being 
botmd to read the word of God in a tongue unknown to 
the people, and from living in everlasting subjection to 
the clergy in matters of this 1afe and the life to come. 

But to return, there are still so many forms of pro- 
ceeding in judicature, and things called by Latin names in 
the profession of the law, and so many barbarous wc^s 
with Latin terminations, that it is necessiBU*y lawyers should 
unda^tand this language. Some acquaintance also with 
the old French tongue is needfid for the same persons 
and professions, since the tenures of Littleton, wmdi are 
a sort of Bible to the gentlemen of the long robe, were 
written in that language : and this tongue has been inter- 
woven in some forms ($ the English law, from the days of 
William the Conqueror, who came from Normandy in 
France. 

XXVIII. Physicians should be skilled in the Greek as 
well as in the Latin, because their great master Hippo- 
crates vrrote in tliat tongue, and his wntings are stul of 
good value and uae. A midtitude of the names, both of 
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the parts of the body^ of diseafies^ and of medidnee^ are 
derived from the Greek language : and there are many 
excellent books of nhysic^ botn in the theoretical and prac- 
tical parts of it^ wnidi are delivered to the world in the 
Roman tongue> and of which that profession should not 
be ignorant. 

XXIX. Such as intend ihe study of theologjr should be 
well acquainted also with the Latin^ because it has been 
for many hundred years the language of the schools of 
learning: their di^utations are generally limited to that 
language, and many and excellent books of divinity must 
be entirely concealed from the students, unless they are 
aoouaintea with Latin authors. 

But those that design the sacred profession of theology 
should make it dieir labour of chief importance to be very 
conversant with their Bibles, both in the Old and New 
Testament : and this requires some knowledge of those 
original languages GrecK and Hebrew, in which the 
Scnptures were written. All that will pursue these 
studies with honour should be able to read the Old Tes- 
tament tolerably in the Hebrew tongue; at least they 
should be so far acquainted with it as to find out the 
sense of a text by the help of a dictionary. But scarce 
any man should be thought worthy of the name of a solid 
divine, or a skilful teacher of the Gospel, in these days of 
liffht and liberty, unless he has pretty good knowledj^ 
in the Greek, since aU the important points of the Chris- 
tian religion are derived from the New Testament, which 
was first written in that language. 

XXX. As for the Syriac and Arabic tongues, if one 
divine in thirty or in tnree himdred travel far into these 
regions it is enough. A few learned men skilled in these 
languages will make sufficient remarks upon them for the 
service of the whole Christian world ; which remarks may 
sometimes happen to be of use to those divines who are 
unacquainted with them, in reading the Bible. But the 
advantage of these tongues is not of so great importance 
as it htM been too often represented. My reader will 
agree with me, when he considers that the chief uses 
of them are these : 

The Arabic is a language which has some kindred and 
affinity to the Hebrew, and perhaps we may now and 
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then guess at the sense of some uncommon and doubtful 
Hebrew word^ which is found but once or twice in the 
Bible^ by its supposed affinity to the Arabic: but what- 
ever conjectures may be made by some kindred of a He- 
brew word to an Arabic root^ yet there is no certainty to 
be gathered from it; for even words of the same language, 
which are undoubtedly of the same theme or primitive, 
will give us but very doubtful and sorry information con- 
cemi^the trneBeiieof kindled words which spring from 
the same theme. 

Let me give a plain instance or two of this uncertainty. 
The word sir ages signifies slaughter; stratum is Latin 
for a bed; stramen is straw; ^xlql stragulum is a quilt or 
coverlid: they are all drawn and derived from sterno; 
which signifies to throw down, to kill^ or to spread abroad. 
Let the critics tell me what certain sense they could put 
upon either of these four words b^ their mere cognation 
with each other, or their derivation from one common 
verb. Again, who can tell me the certain meaning and 
precise idea of the word honest inEndish, and assure me 
that it signifies a man of int^rity, justice, and probity, 
though it is evidently derived from honestus in Latin? 
Wli^-eas honestus has a very different idea, and signifies 
a man of some figure in the world, or a man of honour. 
Let any man judge then how little service toward explain- 
ing the Hebrew tongue can be furnished from all the 
langui^ of Arabia. Surely a great part of the long 
learned fatigues and tiresome travels of men through this 
country is idmost vain and useless to make the Hebrew 
Bible better understood. * 

As for the Syriac language, it is granted there may be 
some small advantage drawn from the knowledge of it, 
because there is a very ancient translation of the New 
Testament in that tongue ; and perhaps this may some- 
times give a proper and apposite meaning to a difficult and 
doubtful text, and offer a fair hint for recovering the true 
meaning cKf Uie Scripture from the perverse fosses of 
other writers. But there are several commentators and 
lexicographers who have been acquainted with the Sjrriac 
language, and have piven us the chief of these hints in 
^eur writings on Scripture. 
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And after all^ since none of these assistances can ^eld 

us a sufficient proof of a true interpretation^ and give a 

certain sense of a text^ who would be persuaded to waste 

any great number c^ his better hours in such dry studies^ 

• ana in labours of so little profit ? 

XXXI. The Chaldean language indeed is much nearer 
to the Hebrew^ and it is proper for a divine to have some 
acquaintance with it> because there are several verses or 
chapters of Ezra and Daniel which are written in that 
language : and the old Jewish targums or commentaries^ 
which are written in the Chaldean tongue^ may some- 
times happen to cast a light upon a little doubtful Scrip- 
ture of the Old Testament. 

But it must be still owned^ that the knowledge of these 
eastern tongues does not deserve to be magnified to suc^ 
a d^ee as some of the proficients in them have indulged; 
wherein they have earned matters beyond all reason and 
justice^ since scarce any of the moat important subjects of 
the Geepel of Christ and the way of Mtlvation can gain 
any advantage from than. 

XXXII. The art of grammar comes now to be men- 
tioned. It is a distinct thing from the mere knowledge 
of the languages ; for all mankind are taught from their 
infancy to speak their mother tongue, by a natural imita- 
tion Of their mothers and nurses, and those who are round 
about them, without any knowledge of the art of gram- 
mar, and the various observations and rules that relate 
to it. Grammar indeed is nothing else but rules and 
observations drawn from the common speedi of mankind 
in their several languages ; and'it teaches us to speak and 
prcHiounce, to spell and write with propriety and exact- 
ness, according to the custom of those in every nation 
who are or were supposed to £^ak and write their own 
language best. Now it is a shame for a man to pretend 
to science and study in any of the three learned professions, 
who is not in some measure acquainted with the propriety 
of those languages with which ne ought to be conversant 
in his daily studies, and mcnre especially in such as he 
may sometimes be called upon to write aa well as read. 

XXXIII. Next to grammar, we proceed to consider 
rhetoric. 
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Now rhetoric in general is the art of persuading^ which 
may be distinguished into these three parts; viz. 1. Con- 
veying the sense of the speaker to the understanding of 
the hearers^ in the deaiest and most intelligent manner 
by the plainest expressions and the most lively and 
striking representations of it^ so that the mind may be 
thoroughly convinced of the thing proposed. 2. Fer« 
Buading the will efiectually to choose or refuse the thing 
suggested and represented. 3. Raising the passions in 
the most vivid and forcible manner^ so as to set all the 
soul and every power of nature at work, to pursue or 
avoid the thing<in debate. 

To attain tms end there is not only a great deal a£ art 
necessary in the representation of matters to the auditory^ 
but also in the disposition or method of introducing ihe^e 
particular representations, together with the reasons 
which might convince, and the various methods which 
might persuade and prevail upon the hearers. There are 
certain seasons wherein a violent torrent of oration, in a 
disguised and concealed method, may be more effectual 
than aU the nice forms of logic and reasoning. The 
figures of intem^tion and exclamation have sometimes 
a large place and happy effect in this sort of discourse, 
and no figure of speecui should be wanting here where the 
speaker has art enough happily to introduce it. 

There are many remarks and rules laid down by the 
teachers of this art, to improve a young genius into those 
glorious talents whereby Tully and Demosthenes acquired 
that amazing influence and success in their own age and 
nation, and that immortal fame through all nations and 
ages. And it is with great advantage theae rules may be 
perused and learned. But a happy genius, a lively 
imagination, and warm passions, together with a due 
degree of knowledge and skill in the subject to be debated, 
and a perpetual penisal of the writings of the best orators, 
and hearing the best speakers, will do more to make an 
orator, than all the rules of art in the world, without 
these natural talents and this careful imitation of the 
most approved and happiest orators. 

XXXIV. Now you will presently suppose that pleaders 
at the bar have great need of this art of rhetoric; but it 
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baa been a just doubt^ wbeth^ pleading in our British 
Courts of Justice before a skilful judge should admit of 
any other aid from rhetoric^ than that which teaches to 
open a cause dearly^ and spread it in the most perspicuous^ 
complete, and impartial manner before the eyes of him 
who iudges: for impartial justicebeing the thing which is 
sought, there should be no artifices used, no eloquence or 
power of language employed to persuade the will or work 
upon the passions, lest the decisive sentence of the judge 
should be biassed or warped into injustice. For tlus 
reason, Mr. Locke would banish all pleaders in the law 
for fees, out of his government of Carolina, in his posthu- 
mous works, though that great man might possibly be too 
severe in so univeraal a censure of the profession. 

XXXV. But the case is very difierent with regard to 
divines : the eloquence of the pulpit beyond all contro- 
versy has a much larger extent. 

liieir business is not to plead a cause of right and 
wrong before a wise and skimd judge, but to address all 
the ruiks of mankind, the high and low, the wise and the 
unwise, the sober and the vicious, and persuade them all 
to pursue and persevere in virtue with regard to them- 
selves, in justice and goodness with r^ard to their neigh- 
bours, and piety towards God. These are affidrs of 
everlasting importance, and most of the persons to whom 
these addresses are made are not wise and skilfVd judges, 
but are influenced and drawn to the contrary side by their 
own sinful appetites and passions, and bribed or biassed 
by the corrupt customs of the world. 

There is therefore a necessity not only of a clear and 
faithful representation of things to men, in order to con- 
vince their reason and judgment, but of all the skill and 
force of persuasion addressed to the will and the passions. 
So TuUy addressed the whole Senate of Rome, and De- 
mosthenes the Athenian people, among whom were capa- 
cities and inclinations of infinite variety ; and therefore 
they made use of all the lightning and thunder, all the 
entreaties and terrors, all the soothing elegancies and the 
flowery beauties of language which their art could furnish 
them with. Divines in the pulpit have much the same 
sort of heBrers, and therefore they should imitate those 
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ancient examples. The unda*standing indeed ought to 
be first convinced by the plainest and strongest force of 
reasoning; but wl^en this is done> all the jpowerful 
motives should be used^ which have any just influence 
upon human nature^ all the springs of passion should be 
touched^ to awaken the stupid and the thoughtless into 
consideration, to penetrate and melt the hardest heart, 
to persuade Uie unwilling, to excite the lazv, to reclaim 
the obstinate, and reform the vicious part ra muikind, as 
well as to encourage those who are humble and pious, and 
to support their practice and their hope. The tribes of 
men are sunk into so fatal a d^neracy and dreadful 
distance from God, and from all that is holy and happy, 
that all the eloquence which a preacher is master of 
should be employed in order to recover the world from its 
shameful ruin and wretchedness by the Gospel of our 
blessed Saviour, and restore it to virtue and pietv, to God 
and happiness, by the divine power of ibis Gospel. O may 
such glorious masters and sacred oratory never be wanting 
in the pulpits of Great Britain ! 

XXXVl. Shall I now speak something of my senti- 
ments concerning poesy? 

As for books of poesy, whether in the learned or in the 
modem languages, they are of great use to be read at 
hours of leisure by all persons that make any pretence to 
good education or learning; and that for several reasons. 

1. Because there are many couplets or stanzas written 
in poetic measures, which contain a variety of morals or 
rules of practice relating to the common prudentials of 
mankind, as well as to matters of religion, and the poetic 
numbers (or rhyme if there be any) add very considerable 
force to the memory. 

Besides, manv an elegant and admirable sentiment or 
description of mings which are found among the poets 
are well worth committing to memory, and the particular 
measures of verse greatly assist us in recollecting such 
excellent passages, whidi might sometimes raise our con- 
venation &om'Tow and grovc^ng subjects. 

2. In heroic verse, but especially in the grander lyrics, 
there are sometimes such noble elevations of thought and 
passion as illuminate all things around us, and convey to 
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from it by the bulk of mankind^ and that is to furnish 
our tongues with the richest and the most polite variety 
of phrases and words upon all occasions of Hie or religion. 
He that writes well in verse will often find a necessity to 
send his thoughts in search through all the treasure of 
words that express any one idea in the same language^ 
that so he may comport with the measures^ or the rhyme 
of the verse which he writes^ or with his own most beau- 
tiful and vivid sentiments of the thing he describes. Now 
by much reading of this kind we shaU insensibly acquire 
the habit and ^ill of diversifying our ideas in the most 
proper and beautiful language^ whether we write or speak 
of tne things of God Or men. 

It is pity that some of these harmonious writers have 
ever indulged any thing uncleanly or impure to ddile 
their paper and abuse the ears of their readers^ or to ofEend 
against the rules of the nicest virtue and politeness : but 
adU amongst the writings of Mr. Dryden^ and Mr. Pope^ 
and Dr. i oung^ as well as others^ there is a sufEcient 
choice in our own language, wherein we shall not find 
any indecency to shock the most modest tongue or ear. 

Perhaps there has hardly been a writer in any nation, 
and I may dare to affirm there is none in ours has a richer 
and happier talent of painting to the life, or has ever dis- 
covered such a large and inexhausted variety of descrip- 
tion^ as the celebrated Mr. Pope. If you read his trans- 
lation of Homer's Iliad, you will find almost aU the 
terms or phrases in our tongue that are needful to express 
any thing that is grand or magnificent; but if you peruse 
his Odyssey, which descends much more into common 
life, there is scarce any use^ subject of discourse or 
thought, or any ordinary occurrence, which he has not 
cultivated and dressed in the most proper language ; and 
yet still he has ennobled and enlivened even the lower 
subjects with the brightest and most agreeable orna- 
ments. 

I should add here also, that if the same author had 
more frequently employed his pen on divine themes, 
his short poem on the Messiah, and some part of his let- 
ters between Abelard and Eloisa, with tnat ode on the 
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dying Christianj &c. suffidently aasure u& that his pen 
wouM have honourably imitated some of the tender 
scenes of penitential sorrow^ as well as the sublimer odes 
of the Henrew Psabnistj and perhaps discovered to ns, in 
a better manner than any other translation has done, 
how great a poet sat upon the throne of Israel. 

After all that I have said, there is yet a further use of 
reading poesy, and that is, when tne mind has been 
, fatigued with studies of a more -laborious kind, or when 
it is any ways unfit for the pursuit of more difficult sub- 
jects, it may be as it were unbent, and repose itself 
awhUe on the flowery meadows where the Muses dweU. 
It is a very sensible relief to the soul, when it is over-dred, 
to amuse itself with the numbers and the beautiful sen- 
timents of the poets; and in a little time this agreeable 
amusement may recover the languid spirits to activity 
and more important service. 

XXXVII. All this I propose to the world as my best 
observations about reading of verse. But if the question 
were oJSered to me, Shafi a student of a bright genius 
never divert himself with writing poesy ? I would answer. 
Yes, when he cannot possibly hel]p it ; a lower genius, in 
mature years, would heartily wish that he had spent 
much more time in reading the best audiors of this lund, 
and employed much fewer hours in writing. But it must 
be confess^, or supposed at least, that there may be sea- 
sons when it is hardly possible for a poetic soul to restrain 
the fancy or quench the flame, when it is hard to suppress 
the exuberant flow of lohy sentiments, and prevent the 
imagination from this sort of style or language : and that 
is the only season, I think, wherein this incUiuktion should 
be indulged, especially by persons who have devoted 
themselves to professions of a different kind; and one 
reason is, because what they write in that hour is more 
likely to carry in it some appearance above nature, some 
happy imitation of the dictates of the muse*. 

• The muse, in the ancient Heathen sense, is supposed to be a goddess : 
but in the philosophic sense, it can mean no more than a bright genias, 
with a warm and strong imagination elevated to an tmcommon degie^.' 
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XXXVIII. The9% are other things besides history^ 
grammar, and languages^ rhetoric and poesy, which have 
been included under uie name of philologiod knowledge; 
such as, an acquaintance with the notions, customs, man- 
ners, tempers, polity, &c. of the various nations of th& 
earth, or the distinct sects and tribes of mankind. This 
is necessary, in order to imderstand history the better ; 
and every man who is a lawyer or a gentleman ought to 
obtain some acquaintance with these things, without 
which he can never read history to any great advantage, 
nor can he maintain his own. station and character in 
life, with honour and dignity, without some insight into 
them. 

XXXIX. Students in divinity ought to seek a larger 
acquaintance with the Jewish laws, polity, customs, &c. 
in order to understand many passages of the Old Testa- 
ment and the New, and to vindicate the sacred writers 
from the reproaches of infidels. An acquaintance also 
with many m the Roman and Grecian affairs is needful to 
explain several texts of sqipture in the New Testament, 
to lead sincere inquirers into the true and genuine sense 
of the evangelists and apostles, and to guard their writings 
from the unreasonable cavils of men. 

XL. The art of criticism is reckoned by some as a 
distinct part of philology ; but it is in truth nothing else 
than a more exact and accurate knowledge or skill in the 
other parts of it, and a readiness to apply that knowledge 
upon all occasions, in order to judge well of what relates 
to these subjects, to explain what is obscure in the authors 
which we read, to supply what is defective and amend 
what is errcH&eous in manuscripts or ancient copies, to 
correct the mistakes of authors and editors in the sense of 
the words, to reconcile the controversies of the learned, 
and by this means to spread a juster knowledge of these 
things among the inquisitive part of mankind. 

£verv man who pretends to the learned profession, if 
be dotn not arise to be a critic himself in -philological 
matters, he should be frequently conversing with those 
books, whether dictionaries, paraphrasts, commentators, 
or other critics, which may relieve any difficulties he 
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meets with^ and give him a more exact aoquaintanoe 
with those studies which he pursues. 

And whensoever any person is arrived to sudi a decree 
of knowledge in these tilings as to furnish him well for 
the practice o£ criticism^ let him take great care that pride 
and vanity^ contempt of others^ with inward wrath and 
insolence^ do not mmgle themselves with his ranarks and 
censures. Let him rememher the common frailties of 
human nature^ and the mistakes to which the wisest man 
is sometimes liable^ that he may practise this art with 
due modesty and candour. 
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THE SECOND PART. 



INTRODUCTION. 

THE chief design of the fonner part of this book is to 
lead us into proper methods for the improvement of our 
own knowledge. Let us now consider what are the best 
means of improving the minds of others, and of commu- 
nicating to them the knowledge which we have acquired. 
If the treasures of the mind should be hoarded up and 
concealed, they would profit none besides the possessor ; 
and even his advantage by the possession would be poor 
and narrow in comparison of what the same treasures 
would yield, Doth to himself and to the world, by a free 
conmiunication and difiusion of them. Large quantities 
of knowledge acquired and reserved by one man, uke heaps 
of gold and sUver, would contract a sort of rust and 
disagreeable aspect by lying in everlasting secrecy and 
silence ; but they are burnished and glitter by perpetual 
circulation through the tribes of manland. 

The two chief ways of conveying knowledge to others, 
are that of verbal instruction to our disciples, or by 
writing and publishing our thoughts to the world. 
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Here therefore I shall propose some ohservations which 
relate to the conveyance of knowledge to others^ hy re- 
gular lectures of verbal instruction^ or by conversation ; 
I shall represent several of the chief prejudices of which 
learners are in danger^ with directions to guard against 
them ; and then mention some of the easiest and most 
effectual ways of convincing persons of their mistakes^ 
and of dealing with their understanding when they labour 
under the power of prejudice. I shall itfterwards add, 
by way of appendix, an essay written many years ago 
on the subject of Education, when I des^eo a more 
complete treatise of it. 
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CHAPTER I. 

METHODS OF TEACHING^ AND READING LECTURES. 

He that has learned any thii^ thorouffhly^ in a clear 
and methodical manner, and has attained a distinct per- 
ception, and an ample survey of the whole suhject, is 
generally hest prepared to teach the same suhject in a 
clear and easy method: for having acquired a large and 
distinct idea of it himself, and made it familiar to him by 
frequent meditation, reading, and occasional discourse, he is 
supposed to see it on all sides, to grasp it, with all its ap- 
pendices and relations, in one survey, and is better able to 
represent it to the learner in all its views, with all its 
properties, relations, and consequences. He knows which 
view or side of the subject to hold out first to his disciple, 
and how to propose to his understanding that part of it 
which is easiest to apprehend; and also knows how to set 
it in such a light as is most likely to allure and to assist 
his further inquiry. 

But it is not every one who is a great scholar that 
always becomes the happiest teacher, even though he 
may nave a dear conception, and a methodical as well as 
an extensive survey of the branches of any science. He 
must also be well acquainted with words, as well as ideas, 
in a proper variety, that when his disciple does not take 
in the ideas in one form of expression, he may change the 
phrase into several forms, till at last he hits the under- 
standing of his scholar, and enlightens it in the just idea 
of truth. • 

Besides this, a tutor should be a person of a happy and 
condescending temper, who has patience to bear with a 
slowness of perception or want of sagacity in some learners. 
He should also have much candour of soul, to pass a 
gentle censure on their impertinences, and to pity them 
in their mistakes, and use every mild and engaging me- 
thod for insinuating knowledge mto those who are willing 
and diligent in seeking truth, as well as reclaiming those 
who are wandering into ^ror. .9ut of this I Ivave spoken 
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MomevfliBi already in a chapter of the former part^ and 
shall have occasion to express something more of it 
shortly. 

A very pretty and useful way to lead a person into any 
particular trutn^ is, hy questions and answers, which is 
the Socratical method of disputation, and therefore I refer 
the reader to that chapter or section which treats of it. 
On this account dialogues are used as a polite and plea- 
sant mode of leading gentlemen and ladies into some of 
the sciences, who seek not the most accurate and me- 
thodical treasure of learning. 

But the most useful, and perhaps the most excellent 
way of instructing students in any of the sciences, is by 
reading lectures^ as tutors in the academy do to their 
pupils. 

The fir^t work is to choose a book well written, which 
contains a short scheme or abstract of that science, or at 
least it should not be a very copious and difihsiye treatise. 
Or if the tutor knows not any such book already written, 
he should draw up an abstract of that science himself, 
containing the most substantial and important parts of it, 
disposed in such a method as he best approves. 

Let a chapter or section of this be read daily by the 
learner, on which the tutor should paraphrase in thl» 
manner, namely. 

He should explain both words and ideas more largely; 
and especially wtiat is dark and difficult should be opened 
and illustrated, partly by various forms of speech, and 
partly by apt similitudes and examples. Where the sense 
of the author is dubious, it must also be fixed and deter- 
mined. 

' Where the arguments are strong and cogent, they 
dMuld be enforced by some further paraphrase, and the 
truth of the inferences should be made plainly to appean 
Where the arguments are weak and insufficient, they 
should be either confirmed or rejected as useless ; and new 
arguments, if need be, should be added to support that 
doctrine. 

What is ti'eated very concisely in the author should be 
amplified; and where several things are laid closely toge« 
ther^ they must be taken to pieces and opened by parts. 
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Where the tutor differs from the author which he reads, 
he should gently point out and confute his mistakes. 

Where me method and order of the book is just and 
happy, it should be pursued and commended : where it is 
defective 4Uid irregular, it should be corrected. 

The most necessary, the most remarkable and useful 
parts of that treatise, or of that science, should be pecu^ 
liarly recommended to the learners, and pressed upon 
them that they would retain it in memory ; and what is 
more unnecessary or superfluous should be distinguished, 
lest the learner snould spend too much time in the more 
needless parts of a science. 

The various ends, uses, and services of that science, or 
of any part of it^ should be also declared and exemplified, 
as far as the tutor hath opportunity and furniture to do 
it ; particularly in mathematics ana natural philosophy. 

And if there be any thing remarkably beautiful or 
defective in the style of the writer, it is proper for the 
tutor to make a just remark upon it. 

While he is reading and explaining any particular trea** 
tise to his pupils, he may compare the difiPerent editions 
of the same book, or different writers upon the same sub- 
ject : he should inform them where that subject is treated 
bv other authors which they ma^ peruse, and lead his 
disciples thereby to a further elucidation, confirmation, or 
improvement of that theme of discourse in which he ia 
instructing them. 

It is alluring and agreeable to the learner also, now 
and then to be entertained with some historical remarks 
on any occurrences or useful stories which the tutor has 
met with, relating to the several parts of such a science ; 
provided he does not put on his pupils merely with such 
stories, and neglect to give them a solid and rational 
information of the theme in hand. Teachers should 
endeavour^ as far as possible, to join profit and pleasure 
togedier, and mingle delight with their instructions ; but 
at the same time they must take heed that they do not 
merely amuse the ears and gratify the fancy of their dis- 
ciples without enriching their minds. 

In reading lectures of instruction, let the teacher be 
very solicitous that the learners take up his meanins ; and 
therefore he should frequently inquire whether he ex 
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pneMes himaelf intelligibly, wbether they imdentand his 
sense^ and take in all ms ideas as he endeavoun to convey 
them in hig own fonns of speech. 

It is necessary that he wno instructs others should use 
the most proper style for the conveyance of his ideas easily 
into the minds of those who hear him; and though in 
teaching the sciences, a person is not confined to the same 
rules by which we must govern our language in conversa- 
tion, for he must necessimly make use of many terms of 
art and hard words, yet he should never use them merely 
to show his learning, nor affect sounding language without 
necessity, a caution which we shall farmer inculcate 
anon. 

I think it very convenient and proper, if not absolutely 
necessary, that when a tutor reads a following lecture to 
his pupils, he should run over the foregoing lecture in 

Suestions proposed to them, and by this means acquaint 
imself with their daily proficiency *. It is in vain for 
the learner to object, surely we are not schoolboys, to say 
our lessons again: we came to be taught, and not to be 
catechised and examined. But, alas ! how is it possible 
for a teacher to proceed in his instructions, if he knows 
not how far the learner takes in and remembers what he 
has been taught? 

Besides, 1 must generally believe it is sloth or idleness, 
it is real ignorance, incapacity, or unreasonable pride, 
that makes a learner refuse to give his teacher an account 
how far he has profited by ms last instructions. For 
want of this constant examination, young gentlemen 
have spent some idle and useless years, even under daily 
labours and inspection of a learned teacher; and they 
have returned from the academy without the gain of any 
one science, and even with the shameful loss of their clas- 
sical learning, that is^ the knowledge of Greek and Latin^ 
which they had learned in the grammar school. 

* This precaution, though never to be neglected, U of eqtedal im- 
portance when a pupil is entering on any new branch of learning, where 
it la absolutely necessary that the fundamental definitions and principles 
should not only be clearly understood, but rendered very familiar to the 
nindt and probably most tutors have found young persons sadly bewil*i. 
dered as they have gone on in their lectures* fur want of a little mote 
patience and care in tbif respect, • 
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Let the teftcher always acoommodate himself to tli6 
geoiaa, temper^ and capacity of his disciples^ and practise 
▼anons methods of pmdence to allure, persuade and 
assist every one of them in their pursuit of knowlec^e. 

Where the scholar has less capacity, let the teacher 
enlai^ his illustrations; let him search and find out 
where the learner sticks, what is the difficulty, and thus 
let him help the hihouring intellect. 

Where the learner manifests a forward genius and a 
sprightly curiosity by frequent inquiries, let the teacher 
oblige such an inquisitiye soul by satisfying those ques- 
tions as far as may be done with decency and conveni-* 
ency ; and where these inquiries are unseasonable, let him 
not silence the young inquirer with a magisterial rebuff, 
but with much candour and gentleness postpone those 
questions, and refer them to a proper hour. 

Curiosity is a useful spring of knowledge : it should be 
encouraged in children, and awakened by frequent and 
familiar methods of talking with them. It should be 
indulged in youth, but not without a prudent moderation. 
In those who have too much, it should be limited by a 
wise and gentle restraint or delay, lest by wandermg 
after every thing they learn nothing to perfection. In 
those who have too little, it should he excited, lest they 
g^w 8tupid,narrow-spirited, self-satisfied, and never attain 
a treasure of ideas, or an amplitude of understanding. 

Let not the teacher demand or expect things too sub« 
lime and difficult from the humble, modest, and fearful 
disciple : and where such a one gives a just and happy 
answer, even to plain and easy questions, let him have 
words of commendation and love ready for him. Let him 
encourage every spark of kindling light, till it, grow up to 
br^ht evidence and confirmed knowledge. 

Where he finds a lad pert, positive, and presuming, 
let the tutor take every just occasion to show him ms 
error: let him set the absurdity in complete light before 
him^ and convince him by a fiill demonstration of his 
mistake, till he sees and feels it> and learns to be modest 
and humble. 

A teacher should not only observe the different spirit 
aad hlBnoar a&cioiig hissohdEan^ but he should watch the 
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various efforts of their reason and growth of iheir under- 
standing. He should practise in his young nursery of 
learning as a skilful gardener does in his vegetahle domi- 
nions^ and apply prudent methods of cultivation to every 
plant. Let him with a discreet and gentle hand nip or 
prune the irregular shoots ; let him guard and encourage 
the tender buddings of the understanding till they be 
raised to a blossom^ and let him kindly cherish the 
younger fruits. 

The tutor should take every occasion to instil know- 
ledge into his disciples^ and make use of every occur* 
rence of life to raise some profitable conversation upon it; 
he should frequently inquire something of his disciples 
that may set their young reason to work, and teach them 
how to form inferences^ and to draw one proposition out 
of another. 

Reason being that faculty of the mind which he has to 
deal with in ms pupils^ let him endeavour b;^ all proper 
and familiar methods to call it into exerdse^ and to 
enlarge the powers of it. He should take frequent oppor- 
tunities to show them when an idea is clear or confused, 
when the proposition is evident or doubtful, and when an 
argument is feeble or strong. And by this means their 
minds will be so formed, that whatsoever he proposes 
with evidence and strength of reason they will r^ulily 
receive. 

When any uncommon appearances arise in the natural, 
moral, or political world, he should invite and instruct 
them to mdce their remarks on it, and give them the best 
reflections of his own for the improvement of their 
minds. 

He should by all means make it appear that he loves 
his pupils, and that he seeks nothing so much as their 
increase of knowledge, and their growth in all valuable 
acquirements; this will engage their affection to his per-, 
son, and procure a just attention to his lectures. 

And indeed there is but little hope that a teacher 
should obtain anv success in his instructions, unless those, 
that hear him have some good degree of esteem and, 
respect for his person and character. And here I cannot 
but take notice by the way, that it is a matter of infinito. 
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and unspeekable ii^ur^ to the people of any town or 
parish where the minister lies under contempt. If he 
has procured it by his own conduct he is doubly criminal^ 
because of the injury he does to the souls of them that 
hear him: but if this contempt and reproach be cast upon 
him by the wicked, malicious, and unjust censures of 
men, tney must bear all the ill consequences of receiving 
no good by his labours, and will be accountable hereafter 
to the great and divine Judge of all. 

It would be very neoesairy to add in this place (if 
tutors were not well appris»l of it before^ that since 
learners are obliged to seek a divine blessmg on their 
studies by fervent prayer to the God of all wisdom, their 
tutors should ffo before them in this pious practice, and 
make daily address to heaven for the success of their 
instructions. 



CHAPTER II. 

OF AN INSTBUCTIVE STYLE. 

The most necessary and most useful character of a 
style fit for instruction is that to be plain, perspicuous, 
and easy. And here I shall first point out all those errors 
in a style which diminish or destroy the perspicuity of 
it, and then mention a few directions how to obtam a 
perspicuous and easy style. 

The errors of style which must be avoided by teachers 
are these that follow : 

1. The use of many foreign words which are not suf- 
ficiently naturalized and mingled with the languitte 
which we speak or write. It is true, that in teaching the 
sciences in English, we must sometimes use words bor- 
rowed from the Greek and Latin, for we have not in 
English names for a variety of subjects which belong to 
learning ; but when a man affects, upon all occasions, to 
bring in long sounding words from the ancient languages, 
without necessity, and mingles French and other out- 
landish terms and phrases, where plain English would 
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aerre ai wdl, he betnys t vain and fooliah genius^ nnbe* 
eoming a teacher. 

2. Ayoid a fantastic learned atyle^ borrowed from the 
various sciences^ where the subject and matter do not 
require the use of them. Do not aflfbct terms of art on 
every occasion, nor seek to show your learning by sounding 
woros and dark phrases; this is properly called pedantry. 

Young preachers, just come from the schools, are 
often tempted to fill thcar sermons with logical and meta« 
physical terms in explaining their text, and feed their 
hearers with sonorous words of vanity. This scholastic 
language perhaps may flatter their own ambition, and 
raise a wonderment at their learning among the staring 
multitude, without any manner of in^uence toward the 
instruction of the ignorant, or the reformation of the im- 
moral or impious : these terms of art are but the tools of 
an artificer, by which his work is vrrought in private ; 
but the tools ought not to appear in the finishea work- 
manship. 

There are some persons so fond of geometry, that they 
bring in lines and circles, tangents and parabolas, theo- 
rems, problems, and postulates upon all occasions. Others 
who have dealt in astronomy, borrow even their nouns 
and their verbs in their common discourse from the stara 
• and planets. Instead of saying Jacob had twelve sons, 
they tell yon Jacob had as many sons as there are s^s 
in the zomac. If they describe an inconstant person, they 
make a planet of him, and set him forth in all his ap- 
pearances, direct, retn^rade, and stationary. If a candle 
be set behind a screen, they call it ecHpsed; and tell you 
fine stories of the orbit and the revolutions, the radii and 
the limb or circumference of a cart wheel. 

Others again dress up their sense in chemical language. 
Extracts and oils, salts and essences, exalt and invigorate 
their discourses: a great wit with them is submnated 
mrit, and a block-head is a caput moriuvm, A certain 
doctor in his bill swells in his own idea^ when he tells the 
town that he has been counsellor to the counsellors of 
several kings and princes; that he has arrived at the 
knowiec^ of the green^ bbck^ and golden dragon^ knowi» 
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only to magicUnB and hennetic phOosophen. It would 
be well if the quacks alone had a patent for this lan- 
guage. 

3. There are some fine affected words that are used 
only at court; and some peculiar phrases that are soundins 
or gaudy^ and belong only to the theatre; these should 
not come into the lectures of instruction: the languaffe of 
poets has too much of metaphor in it to lead mankind 
into clear and distmct ideas of things : the business of 
poesy is to stiike the soul with a glarii^ lights and to urge 
the passions into a flame by splendid shows^ by strong 
images^ and a pathetic vehiemence of style; but it is 
anotner sort of speech that is best suited to lead the calm 
inquirer into just conceptions of things. 

4. There is a mean^ vulgar style^ borrowed from the 
lower ranks of mankind^ the basest characters and meanest 
affairs of life : this is also to be avoided: for it should be 
supposed^ that persons of liberal education have not been 
bred up within the hearing of such lan^uage^ and conse* 
quently they cannot understand it; besides that it would 
create very offensive ideas should we borrow even similes 
for illustration from the scullery, the dunghill, and the 
Jakes. 

6. An obscure and mysterious manner of expression, 
and cloudy language is to be avoided. Some persons have 
been led by education, or by some foolish prejudices, into 
a dark and unintelligible way of thinking and speaking ; 
and this continues with them. all their hves, and clouds 
and confounds their ideas: perhaps some of these may 
have been blessed with a great and comprehensive eenius, 
with sublime natural parts, and a torrent of ideas flowing 
in upon them; yet for want of deamesa in the manner of 
their conception and language, they sometimes drown 
their own subject of discourse, and overwhelm their argu- 
ment in darkness and perplexity: such preachers as have 
read much of the mystical divinity of the papists, and 
imitated their manner of expression, have manv times 
bimed a fine understanding under the obscurity of such a 
style. 

6. A long and tedious style is very impro|^ for a 
teacher, for this also lessens the perspicuity of it. Some 
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kamed Writen are never satisfied unless thej fill up every 
sentence with a great number of ideas and soitmients; 
they swell their propositions to an enormous size by expli- 
cations> exceptions^ and precautions^ lest they should be 
mistaken^ and crowd them all into the same period : they 
involve and darken their discourse by many parentheses^ 
and prolong their sentences to a tiresome extent^ beyond 
the reach of a common comprehension: such sort of 
writers or speakers may be rich in knowledge^ but they 
are seldom fit to communicate it He that would gain a 
happy talent for the instruction of others must know how 
to oisentangle and divide his tiioughts, if too manv of 
them are ready to crowd into one paragraph; and let nim 
rather speak tnree sentences ^tinctiy and perspicuousl;^^ 
whidi the hearer receives at once witii his ears and his 
80ul> than crowd all tiie tiiought into one sentence^ which 
the hearer has forgot before he can understand it. 

But this leads me to the next thing I proposed^ which 
was to mention some methods whereby such a perspicuity 
of style may be obtained as is proper tor inetruction. 

1. Accustom yourself to read those authors who think 
and write with great clearness and evidence; such as con- 
vey their ideas into your understanding as fast as your 
eye or tongue can run over their sentences: this will 
imprint upon tiie mind an habit of imitation ; we shall 
iearn the style witii which we are very conversant^ and 
practise it with ease and success. 

2. Get a distinct and comprehensive knowledge of the 
subject which you treat of^ survey it on all sides^ and 
make yourself perfect master of it; tiien you will have all 
the sentiments that relate to it in your view and under 
your command : and your tongue will very easily clothe 
those ideas with words which your mind has first made so 
familiar and easy to itself. 



Scribendi recth gapcre est et principium etj'ons: 
Verbaque provisam rem non invitu aequentur. 

Hor. de Arte Poeticl. 

Good teaching ttom good knowledge gprings i 
Woids will miike Iiwte to CdUow things. 
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3. Be weU skilled in the language which yon gpeak ; 
acquaint yourself with all the idioms and special phrases 
of it, which are necessary to convey the needful ideas on 
the subject of which you treat in the most various and 
most easy manner to the understanding of die hearer: the 
variation of a phrase in several forms is of admirable use 
to instruct : it is like turning all sides of the subject to 
view; and if the learner happen not to take in the ideas 
in one form of speech^ probably another may be successful 
for that end. 

Upon this account I have always thought it a useful 
manner of instruction, which is used in some Latin 
sduKils, which they call variation. Take some plain sen- 
tence in the English tongue, and torn it into many forms 
in Latin; as for instance, A wolf let into the dieep-fold 
will devour the sheep: if you let a wolf into the fold, the 
sheep will be devoured: tne wolf will devour tibie sheep, if 
the uieep-fold be left open : if the fold be not shut care- 
fully, the wolf will devour the sheep: the sheep will be 
devoured by the wolf, if it find the way into the fold 
open: there is no defence of the sheep from the wolf, un- 
less it be kept out of the fold: a slaughter will be made 
among the sheep, if the wolf can get into the fold. Thus, 
by turning the active voice of verbs into the passive, and 
the nominative case of nouns into the accusative, and 
altering the connexion of short sentences by different ad- 
verbs or conjtmctions, and by ablative cases with a pre- 
position brought instead of the nominative, or b^ partides 
sometimes put instead of the verbs, the negation of the 
eontrary instead of the assertion of the thing first pro- 
posed, a great variety of forms of ^eech will be created 
which shall express me same sense. 

4. Acquire a variety of words, a copia verhorum. Let 
your memory be ricn in synonimous terms, or words 
expressing the same thing : this will not only attain the 
same happy efiect with tne variation of phrases in the 
for^^ing direction, but it will add a beauty also to your 
style, by securing you from an appearance of tautology, or 
repeating the same words too often, which sometimes may 
disgust &e ear of the learner. 

5. Learn the urt of shortening your sentences, by 
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dividing a long complicated period into t?ro or three small 
ones. When others connect and join two or three sen- 
sences in one hy relative pronouns^ as which, whereof, 
wherein, whereto, &c and hy parenthesis frequently 
inserted, do you rather divide them into distinct periods ; 
or at least if thev must he united, let it he done rather by 
conjunctions and copulatives, that they may appear like 
distinct sentences, and give less confusion to ms hearer 
or reader. 

I know no method so effectually to learn what I mean, 
as to take now and then some page of an author, who is 
guilty of such a long involvea parenthetical style, and 
translate it into plainer English, by dividing the ideas or 
the sentences asunder, and multiplying the periods, till 
the language become smooth and easy, and intelligible at 
first reading. 

6. Talk Srequently to young and ignorant persons upon 
subjects which are new and unknown to them, and be 
diligent to inquire whether they understand you or no; 
this will put you upon changing your phrases and forma 
of speech in a variety, till you can hit their capacity, and 
convey your ideas into their understanding. 



CHAPTER III. 

OF CONVINCING OTHER PERSONS OF ANY TRUTH, OB 
DELIVERING THEM FROM ERRORS ANB MISTAKES. 

When we are arrived at a just and rational establiah-i 
ment in an opinion, whether it relate to religion or com- 
mon life, we are naturally desirous of bringing all the 
world into our sentiments ; and this proceeds from the 
affectation and pride of superior influence upon the judg« 
ment of our fellow creatures, much more frequentiy than 
it does from a sense of duty, or a love of truth : so vicious 
and corrupt is human nature. Yet there is such a thing 
to be found as an honest and sincere delight in propi^ting 
truth, arising from a dutiful regard to we honours of our 
Maker, and an hearty love to mankind. Now, if we 
would be successful in our attempts to convince men. of 
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Iheir emn, and promote the trath^ let ub divest ounelyea, 
as far as possiblie^ of that pride and a£fectation which I 
mentionea before; and seek to acquire that disinterested 
love to men^ and leal for the truths which will naturally 
lead us into the best methods to promote it. 
And here the following directions may be useful. 

1. '^ K you would convince a person of his mistake, 
*' choose a proper place, a happy hour, and the fittest 
''ooncurrent curcmnstances for tnis purpose." Do not 
unseasonably set upon him when he b engaged in the 
midst of other affiurs, but when his soul is at Uberty and 
at leisure to hear and attend. Accost him not upon that 
subject when his spirit is ruffled or discomposed with any 
occurrences of life, and e^edally when he has heated his 
passions in the defence of a contrary opinion; but rather 
seize some golden opportunity, when some occurrences of 
life may cast a favourable aspect upon the truth of which 
you would convince him, or which may throw some dark 
and imhappy colour or consequences upon that error from 
whidi you would fain deliver him. There are in life 
some moUissma tempora fandiy some very agreeable mo- 
ments of addressiDg a person, which, if rightly managed, 
may renda* your attempts much more successful, and his 
conviction easy and pleasant. 

2. Make it appear by your whole conduct to the per- 
son you would teach, that you mean him well : that your 
design is not to triumph over his opinion, nor to expose 
his ignorance, or his incapacity of defending what he 
asserts. Let him see that it is not your aim to advance 
your own character as a disputant, nor to set yourself up 
n>r an instructor of mankind; but that you love him, and 
seek his true interest; and do not only assure him of this 
in words, when you are entering on an argument vrith 
him, but let the whole of your conduct to him at all 
times demonstrate your real friendship for him. Truth 
and argument come with particular force from the mouth 
of one whom we trust ana love. 

3. The softest and gentlest address to the erroneous is 
the best way to convince them of their mistake. Some* 
times it is necessary to represent to your opponent that 
he is not far off from the truth, and tnat you would fain 
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draw hkn a little nearer to it. Commend and estabiifilt 
whatever he says that is just and true, as our blessed 
Saviour treated the young scribe when he answered well 
concerning the two great commandments; Thou art not 
Jaty says our Lord, /Wim the kingdom of heofcen^ Mark 
xii. 34« Imitate the mildness and conduct of the blessed 
Jesus. 

Come as near to jour op^nent as you can in all ]^our 
propositions, and yield to mm as much as you dare in a 
consistence with truth and justice. 

It is a very great and fatal mistake in persons who 
attempt to convince and reconcile others to their party, 
when they make the difference appear as wide as possible: 
this is shocking to any person wno is to be convinced; he 
will choose rather to keep and maintain his own opinions, 
if he cannot come into yours without renouncing and 
abandoning every thing that he believed before. Human 
nature must be flattered a little as well as reasoned with, 
that so the argument may be able to come at his under- 
standing, which otherwise will be thrust off at a distance. 
If you charge a man with nonsense and absurdities, with 
heresy and self-contradiction, you take a very wrong step 
toward convincing him. 

Always remember that error is not to be rooted oat 
of the mind of man by reproaches and railing, by flashes 
of wit and biting jests, by loud exclamations or sharp 
ridicule : long declamations, and triumph over our neigh- 
bour's mistake, will not prove the way to convince him ; 
these are signs either of a bad cause, or of want of ail- 
ments or capacity for the defence of a good one. 
I 4. Set therefore a constant watch over yourself, lest jou 
I grow warm in dispute before you are aware. The passions 
' never clear the understanding, but raise darkness, clouds, 
{ and confusion in the soul: human nature is like water 
t which has mud at the bottom of it ; it may be dear while 
'• it is calm and undisturbed, and die ideas, Hke pebbles, 
i appear bright at the bottom ; but when once it is stirred 
f and moved by passion, the -mud rises uppermost, and 
'. spreads confusion and darkness over all tne ideas ; you 
^ cannot set things in so just and so clear a light before 
j the eyes of your neighbour while your own conceptiona 
, are clouded with heat and passion. 
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Beades^ when your own spirits are a little distorbed, 1 1 
and your wrath is awakened^ this naturally kindles the 1 
same fire in your correspondent^ and prevents him from j 
taking in your ideas were they never so clear; for his 
passions are engaged all on a sudden for the defence of 
his own mistakes^ and they combat as fiercely as yours 
do^ which perhaps may be awakened on the side of truth. 

To provoke a person whom you would convince^ not a 
only rouses his anger^ and sets it against your doctrine, .' 
but it directs its resentment against your person, as well | 
as against all your instructions and arguments. You ' 
must treat an opponent like a friend, if you would per- 
suade him to learn any thing from you; and this is one 
^eat reason why there is so little success on either side 
between two disputants or controversial writers, because 
Shsf are so ready to interest their passions in the suljgect 
of contest, and thereby to prevent the mutual light that 
plight be given and received on either side: ambition^ 
indignation, and a professed zeal, reign on both sides : 
victory is the point designed, while truth is pretended; 
and truth oftentimes perishes in the fray, or retires from ' f 
the field of battle : the combatants end just where they 
b^;an, their understandings hold fast the same opinions, ' 
perhaps with this disadvantage, that they are a little more 
obstinate and rooted in them, without fresh reason; and 
they generally come off widi the loss of temper and 
charity. 

6. Neither attempt nor hope to convince a person of 
his mistake by any penal methods or severe usage. There 
is no light brought into the mind by all the fire and 
sword, and bloody persecutions that were ever introduced 
into the world. Chie would think both the princes, the 
priests, and the people, the learned and the unlearned^ 
the great and the mean, should have all by this time seen 
the folly and madness of seeking to propagate the truth 
bv the laws of cruelty : we compel a beast to the yoke by 
blows, because the ox and the ass have no understanding; 
but intellectual powers are not to be fettered and com- 
pelled at this rate. Men cannot believe what they will^ 
nor change their religion and their sentiments as they 
please: they may be made hypocrites by the forms m 
severity^ and constrained to profess what they do not be-> 
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Here; tbey may be forced to comply with external prac- 
tices and ceremonies contrary to their own consciences; 
but this can never please God^ nor profit men. 

6. In order to convince another^ you should always 
make choice of those arguments that are best suited to hia 
understanding and capacity, his genius and temper^ hia 
state, station, and circumstances. If I were to persuade 
a ploughman of the truth of any form of church govern- 
ment, it should not be attempted bv the use of Gi^ek and 
Latin fathers; but from the wora of God, the light of 
nature, and the common reason of things. 

7. Arguments should always be proposed in such a 
manner as may lead the mind onwara to perceive the 
truth in a clear and agreeable light, as well as to con- 
strain the assent by the power of reasoning. Clear ideas, 
in many cases, are as useful toward convimon as a well- 
fbrmed and unanswerable syllogism. 

8. Allow the person you desire to instruct a reasonable 
time to enter into the force of your arguments. When 
you have declared your own sentiments in the brightest 
manner of illustration, and enforced them with the most 
convincing arffuments, you are not to suppose that your 
fHends should immediately be convinced and receive the 
truth : habitude in a particular way of thinking, as well 
as in most other things, obtains the force of nature ; and 
you cannot expect to wean a man from his accustomed 
errors but by slow degrees, and by his own assistance; 
entreat him, therefore, not to Judge on the sudden, nor 
determine against you at once; but that he would please 
to review your scheme, reflect upon your arguments with 
all the impartiality he is capable of, and take time to think 
these over again at larse; at laut, that he would be dis- 
posed to hear you speax yet further on this suliject with- 
out pain or aversion. 

Address him therefore, in an obliging manner, and 
say, I am not so fond as to think I have placed the sub- 
ject in such liffhts as to throw you on a sudden into a new 
track of thinking, or to make you immediately lay aside 
your present opmions or designs ; all that I hope is, that 
some hint or other which I have given is capable of being 
improved by you to your own conviction, or possibly ft 
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tOKf lead yoQ to such a tndn of reuoning as in time to 
effect a change in your thoughts. Which hint leads me 
toadd^ 

9. Labour as mudi as possible to make the person you 
would teach his own instructor. Human nature may be 
mlhired by a secret pleasure and pride in its own reasonings 
to seem to find out by itself the very thing tliat you woum 
teach; and there are some persons that nave so much <xf 
this natural bias toward self rooted in thero^ that they 
can never be convinced of a mistake by the plainest and 
strongest arguments to the contrary^ though the demon- 
stration glare in their faces ; but they may be tempted^ by 
such gentle instnuations^ to follow a track of thought 
which you propose^ till they have wound themselves out 
of their own etTor^ and led diemselves hereby into your 
own opinion^ if you do but let it appear that they are 
under their own guidance rather than yours. And per- 
haps there is nouing which shouvs more dexterity of 
address than this secret influence over the minds of 
others^ which they do not discern even while they fol- 
low it. 

10. If you can gain the main point in question^ be not 
very solicitous about the nicety with which it shall be 
expressed. Mankind is so vain a things that it is not 
willing to derive from another; and though it cannot 
have every thing from itself, yet it would seem at least to 
mingle something of its own with what it derives else- 
where : therefore^ when you have set your sentiment in 
the fullest light, and proved it in the most effectual man- 
ner, an opponent will bring in some frivolous and useless 
disdnction, on purpose to change the form of words in 
the question, and acknowledge that he receives your pro- 
position in such a sense, and in such a manner of expres- 
sion, l^ugh he cannot receive it in your terms and 
phrases. Vaidllus will confess he is now convinced that 
a man who behaves weU in the state ought not to be 
punished for his religion, but yet he will not consent to 
aUow an universal toleration of all religions which do not 
injure the state, which is the proposition I had been 
poroni^. WeU, let VaniUus^ dimfore, use his own lan- 

x3 
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guage ; I am glad he is convinced of the troth ; he aliall 
have leave to dress it in his own way. 

To these directions I shall add two remarks in the con- 
elusion oi this duipter, which would not so properly fall 
under the preceding directions. 

I. Remark. When you have lahoured to instruct a 
person in some controverted truths and yet he retains 
some prejudice against it^ so that he doth not yield to the 
convincing force of your ai^pments^ you may aometimea 
have happy success m oonvmcing him of that truths by 
setting him to read a weak author who writes against it : 
a young reader will find such pleasure in bemg able to 
answer the arguments of the opposer^ that he will drop his 
former prejudices against the trutii^ and yield to the 
power and evidence of your reason. I confess this looka 
like setting up one prejudice to overthrow another; but 
where prejudices cannot be fairly removed by the dint of 
reason^ the wisest and the best of teachers will sometimea 
find it necessary to make a way for reason and truth to 
take place^ by tnis contrast of prejudices. 

II. Remarlc. When our design is to convince a whole 
family or community of persons of any mistake^ and to 
lead uem into any truths we may justly suppose there are 
various reigning prejudices among them; and therefore it 
is not so siSe to attempt, nor so easy to effect it, by ad« 
dressing the whole number at once. Such a mediod has 
been often found to raise a sudden alarm, and has produced 
a violent opposition even to the most fair, pious, and 
useful proposal; so that he who made the motion could 
never carry his point. 

We must therefore first make as sure as we can of the 
most intelligent and learned, at least the most leading 

Sersons amoi^t them, by addressins them apart pru- 
endy, and offering proper reasons, till they are convinced 
and engaged on the side of truth; and tnese may with 
more success apply themselves to others of the same com- 
munity: jet the original proposer should not neglect to 
make a distinct application to all the rest, so £u: as dr- 
eumstances admit. 
Where a thing is to be determined by a .number .of 
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yMes, he should Iftbour to Becure a good m&iority ; and 
then take care that the most proper persons should move 
and argue the matter in pubUc^ lest it be quashed in the 
very first proposal by some prejudice against the proposer. 
So unhappily are our circumstances situated in this 
worlds that if truths and justice^ and goodness^ could put 
on human forms^ and descend from heaven to propose the 
most divine and usefid doctrines^ and bring witn them 
the clearest evident^ and publish them at once to a mul« 
titude whose mejudices are engaged against them^ the 
proposal would be vain and fruitless^ and would neither 
convince nor persuade ; so necessary is it to join art and 
dexterity^ together with the force of reason^ to convince 
mankind of tru^^ unless we came furnished with mira- 
cles or omnipotence to create a conviction*. 



CHAPTER IV- 

OF AUTHORITY. OF THE ABUSE OF IT: AKD OF ITS 
BEAL AND PROPER USE AND SERVICE. 

The influence which other persons have upon our 
opinions is usually called authority. The power of it is 
so great and widely extensive, that there is scarce any 
person in the world entirely free from the impressions of 
it, even after their utmost watchfulness and care to avoid 
it. Our parents and tutors^ yea our very nurses, deter- 
mine a multitude of our sentiments; omr friends, our 
neighbours, the custom of the countiy where we dwell, 
and the established opinions of mankind, form our betief : 
the great, the wise, the pious, the learned, and the ancient, 
the kin^, the priest, and the philosopher, are characters 
of mi^ty efficacy to persuade us to receive what they 

• The conduct of Chritt and his Apostlei, armed aa they were with 
supernatural powers, in the gradual openings of truths against which 
the minds of their disciples were strongly prejudiced, may not only se- 
cure such an address from the imputation of dishonest craft, but may 
demonstrate the expediencyj and in some cases the necessity, of attend- 
ing to it. 
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dictate. These may be ranked under different heads of 
prejudice, but they are all of a kindred nature^ and may 
be reduced to this one spring or head of authority. 

I have treated of these particularly in Logic, Part IL 
Chapter III. Section 4j yet a few otner remarks occur- 
ring among my papers, I thought it not improper to let 
them find a place here. 

Cicero was well acquainted with the unhappy influences 
of authority, and complains of it in his first book De 
Naturd Deorum : " In disputes and controversies (says 
'' he^ it is not so much the author or patrons of anv 
" opmion, as the weight and force of argument, whicn 
*' should influence the mind. The authority ii those 
*' who teach is a frequent hindrance to those who learUj 
because tliey utterly n^lect to exercise their own judg- 
ment, taking for granted whatsoever others whom they 
reverence have judged for them. I can by no means 
approve what we Team frmn the Pythagoreans, that 
if any thing asserted in disputation was questioned, 
*' thgr were wont to answer, lp$e dixit, that is, He hira- 
'^ self said so, meaning Pythagoras. So fr.r did prejudice 
'^ prevail, that authority without reason was sufficient to 
" determine disputes and to establish truth." 

All human authority, though it be never so ancient, 
though it hath had umversal sovereignty, and swayed all 
the learned and the vulgar world for s<Hne thousands of 
years, ^et has no certain and undoubted claim to truth: 
nor is it any violation of good manners to enter a caveat 
with due decency against its pretended dcnninion. What 
is tbexe, among all the sciences, that haa he&x longer 
established, and more universally received, ever since the 
days of Aristotle, and perhaps for ages before he lived, 
than this, thut all heavy bodies whatioever tend toward 
the centre of the earth ! But Sir Isaac Newton has 
found, that those bulky and weighty bodies, the earth 
and all the planets, tend toioard the centre of ike stm, 
wherehy the authority of near three thousand years or 
more is not only called in question, but actually refuted 
and renounced. 
Again: Was ever any thing more universally agreed 
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toiong the nation of the poets and critics^ than thai 
Homer and Virgil are inimitable writers of heroic poems ? 
and whoever presumed to attack their writings^ or their 
reputation^ was either condemned for his malice or derided 
for his folly. These ancient authors have been supposed 
to derive peculiar advantages to aggrandize their verses 
from the heathen theology^ and that variety of appear- 
ances in which they cotdd represent their gods^ and 
mingle them with the affairs of men. Yet within these 
few years Sir Richard Blackmore (whose prefaces are 
universally esteemed superior in their kind to any of his 
poems) has ventured to pronounce some noble truths in 
that excellent preface to nis poem called Alfred^ and has 
bravely demonstrated there^ beyond all possible exception, 
that both Virgil and Homer are often guilty of very gross 
blunders, indecencies, and shameful improprieties ; and 
that they were so far from deriving any advantage from 
the rabble of heathen gods, that their theology almost 
unavoidably exposed them to many of tfiose blunders ; 
and that it is not possible upon the foot of gentile 
superstition to write a perfect epic poem : whereas the 
sacred religion of tlie Bible would furnish a poem with 
much more just and glorious scenes, and a nobler ma- 
chinery. 

Mr. Dennis also had made it appear in his essays some 
Tears before, that there were no images so sublime in the 
brightest qi£ the headien writers, as those with which we 
are furnished in the poetic parts of the holy scripture ;• 
and Rapin, the Frenoa critic, dared to profess the same 
sentiments, notwithstanding the world of poets and critics 
had so universally and unanimously exalted the heathen 
writers to the sovereignty for so many ages. If we would 
find out the truth in many cases, we must dare to deviate 
from the long-b^ten tracK, and venture to think with a 
just and unbiassed liberty. 

Though it be necessary to guard against the evil influ-' 
enoes of authority, and the prejudices derived thence, 
because it has introduced thousands of errors and nda-- 
diiefs into the world, yet there are three eminent and 
xemarkaUe cases wherein authority, or the sentiments of ^ 
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Other penoDs, most cr will detenniiie die jodgmcot and 
practice of mankind- 

I. FunentB are appointed to jodce lor llienr diiUhen in 
thdr younfler yearsy and instmct uwm what they dMold 
beUere, and what they shoold pnctiae in dvil and rdigioas 
life. This is a dictate of natiiie» and doobtkas it would 
have been so in a slate of innocence. It is impossible 
that children should be capable of judging for themsehrea 
before their minds are fumidied with a oompefeent nom* 
bcr of ideasj before they are acquainted with kbj princi* 
pies and rules of just judgment, and before their reason 
18 grown up to any d^;rees of maturity and proper exer- 
cises upon such subjects. 

I will not say that a child on^t to believe nonsoiae 
and impossibility because his mher bids him; for so 
for as the impossibility appears he cannot bdicTe it: nor 
will I say he ought to assent to all the fohe f^imona of 
his parents, or to pnu^tise idola07 and murder, or mis* 
chief, at their command ; yet a child knows not any better 
way to find out what he should bdieve, and what he 
ahmild practise, before he can possibly judge for himself, 
than to run to his parents and reoave tJSar sentiments 
and their directions. 

You will say this is hard indeed, that the child of a 
heathen idolater, or a cruel cannibal, is laid under a sort 
of necessity by nature of sinning against the light of 
nature; I grant it is hard indeed, but it is only owing to 
our originu foil and apostasy: the law of nature continnea 
as it was in innocence, namely, That a parent should 
judge for his child ; but if the parent judges ill, the child 
is greatly exposed by it, through that universal disorder 
that is brought into the world by the sin of Adam, our 
common fother; and from the equity and goodness of 
God we may reasonably infer, that the great Judge of all 
will do right : he will balance the ignorance and incapacity 
of the child witii the criminal nature of the ofifenoe in 
those puerile instances, and will not punish beyond just 
demerit. 

Besides, what could God, as a Creator, do better for 
children in tiieir minority, than to commit than to the 
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ctre and iiMtarucdon of parents? None are aaj^KMSed to 
be so much concerned for the happiness of children as 
their parents are ; therefore it is the safest step to happi- 
ness, according to the original law of creation, to follow 
their directions, their parents' reason acting for them be- 
fore they had reason of their own in proper exercise; nor 
indeed is there any better general rule in our fallen state 
by which children are capable of being governed, ^ough 
in many particular cases it may lead them far astray from 
virtue and happiness. 

. If children by Providence be cast imder some happier 
instructions, contrary to their parents' erroneous opinions, 
I cannot say it is the duty of such children to follow error 
when they discern it to lie error, because their father be- 
lieves it ; what I said before is to be interpreted only of 
those that are under the immediate care and education 
of their parents, and not yet arrived at years capable 
of examination. I know not how these can be freed 
from receiving the dictates of parental authority in tiiieir 
youngest years, except bv immediate or divine inspiration. 

It IS hard to say at wnat exact time of life the child is 
exempted from the sovereignty of parental dictates. Per- 
haps it is much juster to suppose that this sovereignty 
diminishes by degrees, as the child grows in under- 
standing and capacity, and is more and more capable of 
exerting his own intellectual powers, than to limit this 
matter by months and years. 

When childhood and youth are so far expired that the 
reasoning faculties are ffrown up to any just measures of 
maturity, it is certain that persons ought to begin to in- 
qmre into the reasons of their own faith and practice in 
aU the afikirs of life and religion : but as reason does not 
arrive at this power and self-sufBdency in any single 
moment of time, so there is no single moment when a 
child should at once cast of all his former beliefs and prac- 
tices ; but by d^rees, and in slow succession, he should 
examine them, as opportunity and advantage offer, and 
either confirm, or doubt of, or change them, according 
to the leading of conscience and reason with all its advan- 
tages of information. 
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When we are arrived at manly age, there is no peraoti 
on earthy no set or society of men whatsoever^ that have 
power and authority given them by Gk)d^ the creator and 
governor of the worlds absolutely to dictate to others their 
opinions or practices in moral and religious life. God has 

gven every man reason to judge for lumself^ in higher or 
wer degrees. Where less is given^ less will be required. 
But we are justly chargeable with criminal sloth and mis- 
improvement of the talents with which our Creator has 
entrusted us^ if we take all things for granted which others 
assert^ and believe and practise all things which they di(^- 
tate without due examination. 

II. Another case wherein authority must govern our 
assent is in many matters of fact. Here we may and ought 
to be determined by the declarations or narratives of other 
men; though I confess this is usually called testimony 
rather than authority. It is upon this foot that every son 
or daughter among mankind are required to believe that 
such and such persons are their parents^ for they can never 
be informed of it but by the dictates of others. It is by 
testimony that we are to believe the laws of our country^ 
and to pay all proper deference to the prince^ and to ma- 
gistrates m suboroinate degrees of autnoritVj though we 
did not actually see them chosen^ crowned^ or invested 
with their title and character. It is by testimony that we 
are necessitated to believe there is sudi a city as Canter^ 
bury or York, though perhaps we have never been at either ; 
that there are such persons as papists at Paris and Rome^ 
and that there are many sottisn and cruel tenets in their 
religion. It is by testimony that we believe that Christi-i 
anity, and the books of the Bible, have been faithfully do* 
livered down to us through many generations ; that there 
was such a person as Christ our Saviour, that he wrought 
miracles and died on the cross, that he rose again and 
ascended to heaven. 

The authority or testimony of men, if they are wise and 
honest, if they had full opportunities and capacities of 
knowing the truth, and are free from all suspicion of de- 
ceit in relating it, ought to sway our assent ; especially 
when multitudes concur in the same testimony, and when 
there are many other attending circumstances which raise 
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the pTopoflition whidi they dictate to the degree of moral 
certainty. 

But in this very case^ even in matters of fact and afiairs 
of history^ we should not too easily give into all the dic- 
tates of tradition^ and the pompous pretences to the testi- 
mony of men^ till we have fairly examined the several 
things which are necessary to make up a credible testi- 
mony^ and to lay a just foundation for our belief. There 
are and have been so many falsehoods imposed upon man- 
kind with specious pretences of eye and ear witnesses^ that 
should make us wisely cautious and justlv suspicious of 
reports^ where the concurrent signs of trutn do not fairly 
appear^ and especially where the matter is of considerable 
importance. And the less probable the fact testified is in 
itself, the greater evidence justly we may demand of the 
veracity of that testimony on which it claims to be ad- 
mitted. 

III. The last case wherein authority must govern us is^ 
when we are called to beheve what persons under inspira- 
tion have dictated to us. This is not properly the autho- 
rity of men^ but of God himself; and we are obhged to 
beheve what that authority asserts, though our reason at 
prosent may not be able, any other way, to discover the 
certainty or evidence of the proposition ; it is enough if 
our faculty of reason^ in its best exercise, can discover the 
divine autnority which has proposed it. Where doctrines 
of divine revelation are plainly published, together with 
sufficient proofs of their revelation, all mankind are bound 
to receive them, though they cannot perfectly understand 
them, for we know that God is true, and cannot dictate 
falsehood. 

But if these pretended dictates are directly contrary to 
the natural faculties of understanding and reason which 
God has given us, we may be well assured these dictates 
were never revealed to us by Grod himself. When persons 
are really influenced by authority to believe pretended 
mysteries in plain opposition to reason, and yet pretend 
reason for what they beheve, this is but a vain amuse- 
ment. 

There is no reason whatsoever that can prove or esta- 
blish any authority so firmly, as to give it power to dic« 

Y 
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tate in matters of belief what is oontranr to all the dictates 
of our reasonable nature. God himself has never given us 
any such revdations ; and I think it may be said with re- 
verence^ he neither can nor will do it^ unless he change 
our faculties from what they are at present. To tell us 
we must believe a proposition which is plainly contrary to 
reason^ is to tell us tnat we must believe two ideas are 
joined^ while (if we attend to reason) we plainly see and 
know them to be disjoined. 

What could ever have established the nonsense of tran-* 
substantiation in the worlds if men had been fixed in this 
great truths That God gives no revelation contradictory to 
our own reason ? Things may be above our reason^ that 
is, reason may have but obscure ideas of them, or reason 
may not see the c(xmexion of those ideas, or may not 
know at present the certain and exact manner of recon- 
ciling sucn propositions, either with one another or with 
other rational truths, as I have explained in some of my 
logical papers : but when they stand directly and plainly 
against all sense and reason, as transubstantiation does, 
no divine authority can be pretended to enforce their be- 
lief, and human authority is impudent to pretend to it. 
Yet this human authority, in tne popish countries, has 
prevaOed over millions of souls, because they have aban- 
doned their reason, they have given up the glory of hu- 
man nature to be trampled upon by knaves, and so reduced 
^emselves to the conaidon of brutes. 

It is by this assumement of authority (says a certain 
autlior) tnat a horse is taught to obey tne wmrds of com- 
mand, a dog to fetch and carry, and a man to believe in- 
consistencies and impossibilities. Whips and dungeons, 
fire and the gibbet, and the solemn terrors of eternal mi- 
sery after this life, will persuade weak minds to believe 
against their senses, and in direct cmitradiction to all their 
reasoning powers. A parrot is taught to tell lies with 
much more ease and more gentle usage ; but none of all 
these creatures would serve their masters at the expense 
of their liberty, had they but knowledge and the just use 
of reason. 

* I have mentioned three classes wherein mankind must 
or^ will be determined in their sentiments by authority ; 
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thftt is, the case of duldren in their minority^ in vegsid of 
the commands of their parents ; the case of idl men^ widi 
regard to universal^ and complete^ and sufficient testimony 
of matter of fact ; and the case of every person, with re- 
gard to the authority of divine revelation, and of men 
divinely inspired; and imder each of these I have given 
some such hmitations and cautions as wore necessary. I 
-proceed now to m^ition some other cases wherein we ought 
to pay a great deference to the authority and sentiments of 
others, though we are not absolutely concluded and deter* 
mined bv their opinions. 

I. When we begin to pass out of our minority, and to 
judge for ourselves in matters of dvil and religious life, we 
ought to pay very great deference to the sentiments of our 
parents, who in the time of our minority were our natural 
guides and directors in these matters. So in matters of 
science, an ignorant and unexperienced youth should pay 
great deference to the opinions of his instructors ; and 
uiough he may justly suspend his judgment in matters 
whicn his tutors dictate till ne perceives sufficient evidence 
for them, yet neither parents nor tut(»« should be directly 
opposed without great and most evident reasons, such as 
constrain the understanding or conscience of those con- 
cerned. 

II. Persons of years, and long experience^in human af- 
fairs, when they give advice in matters of prudence or dvil 
conduct, ought to have a considerable deference paid to 
their authority by those that are young, and have not seen 
the world; for it is more probable, that the elder persons 
are in the right. 

III. In the affiurs of practical godliness, there should 
be much deference paid to persons of long standing in 
virtue and piety. I confess, in the particular forms and 
ceremonies of religion, there may be as much bigotry and 
superstition among the old as the young ; but in questions 
of inward religion and pure devotion or virtue, a man who 
has been long engaged in the sincere practice of these 
things is justly presumed to know more than a youth 
with all his ungovemed passions, appetites, and prejudices 
about him. 

IV. Men in their several professions and arts in which 
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they hftTe been educated, and in which they have em- 
ployed themselves all their days, must be supposed to 
have greater knowledge and skill than others ; and there- 
fore &ere is due resphect to be paid to their judgment in 
those matters. 

V. In matten of fact, where there is not sufficient tes- 
timony to constrain our assent ; yet there ought to be due 
deference paid to the narratives of persons wise and sober, 
according to the degrees of their honesty, skill, and op- 
portunity to acquaint themselves therewith. 

I conress, in many of these cases, where the proposition 
is a mere matter of speculation, and doth not necessarilv 
draw practice along with it, we may delay our assent till 
better evidence appear ; but where the matter is of a prac- 
tical nature, and reouires us to act one way or another, 
we ought to pay much deference to authority or testimony, 
and follow such probabilities where we have no certainty, 
for this is the best light we have ; and surely it is better 
to follow such sort of guidance, where we can have no 
better, than to wander and fluctuate in absolute uncer- 
tainty. It is not reasonable to put out our candle, and sit 
still in the dark, because we have not the light of sun- 
beams. 



CHAPTER V. 

OF TREATING AND MANAGING THK PREJUDICES OF MEN*. 

If we had nothing but the reason of men to deal with, 
and that reason were pure andunoorrupted, it would then 
be a matter of no great skill or labour to convince another 
person of common mistakes, or to persuade him to assent 
to plain and obvious truths. But alas ! mankind stands 
wrapt round in errors, and intrenched in prejudices ; and 
every one of their opinions is supported and guarded by 
something else besiaes reason. A young bright genius, 

* For tho nature and causa of prejudices, and for the preventing or 
curing them in ourselves, see tho doctor's excellent system of Logle, 
Part I L Chapter in. Of tht springs nffalte Judgment, or the doctrine 
4fpr^udicei, 
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who has furnifihed himself with a variety of truths and 
strong arguments, but is vet unacquainted with the worlds 
goes forth from the schools like a knight errant^ presuxning 
bravely to vanquish the follies of men^ and to scatter light 
and truth through all his acquaintance : but he meets with 
huge giants and enchanted castles^ strong prepossessions 
of mind^ habits^ customs^ education, authority, interest, 
tc^ether with all the various passions of men, armed and 
obstinate to defend their old opinions; and he is strangely 
disappointed in his generous attempts. He finds now that 
he must not trust merely to the sharpness of his steel, and 
to the strength of his arm, but he must manage the wea- 
pons of his reason with much dexterity and artifice, with 
skill and address, or he shall never be able to subdue 
errors, and to convince mankind. 

Where prejudices are strong, there are these several 
methods to be practised in order to convince persons of 
their mistakes, and make a way for truth to enter into 
their minds. 

I. By avoiding the power and influence of the prejudice 
without anv direct attack upon it : and this is done, by 
choosing all the slow, soft, and distant methods of pro- 
posing your own sentiments and your arguments for them, 
and by degrees leading the person step by step into those 
truths which his prejudices would not bear if they were 
proposed all at once. 

rerhaps your neighbour is under the influence of super- 
stition and bigotry in the simplicity of his soul ; you must 
not immediately run upon him with violence, and show 
him the absurmty or folly of his own opinions, diough 
you might be able to set them in a glaring light : but you 
must rather b^gin at a distance, and establish his assent 
to some familiar and easy propositions which have a 
tendency to refute his mistakes, and confirm the truth ; 
and then silently observe what impression this makes upon 
him, and proceed by slow degrees as he is able to bear, 
and you must carry on the work, perhaps at distant seasons 
of conversation : the tender or diseased eye cannot bear a 
deluge of light at once. 

Therefore we are not to consider our arguments merely 

y3 
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according to onr own notions of their force, and from thence 
expect the immerliate conviction of others ; hat we should 
regard how thev are likely to he received hy the persons 
we converse witfi ; and thus manage our reasoning, as the 
nurse gives a child drink by slow desrees, lest the infant 
shoula he choked, or return it all hack again, if poured in 
too hastilv. If jour wine he never so good, and yon are 
never so uheral m hestowing it on your nei^hour, yet if 
his hottle into which you attempt to pour it with freedom 
has a narrow mouth, yon will sooner overset the bottle 
than fill it with wine. 

Overhastiness and vehemence in arguing is oftentimes 
the effect of pride ; it blunts thd poignancy of the argu- 
ment, Inreaks its force, and disappoints the end. If you 
were to convince a person of the falsehood of the doctrine 
of transubstantiation. and vou take up the consecrated 
braid before him and say, ''You may see, and taste, and 
*' feel, this is nothing but bread ; therefore while you as- 
" sert that Ood commands you to believe it is not bread, 
" you most wickedly accuse God of commanding you to 
'' tell a lie :" this sort of language would only raise the 
indignation of the person against you, instead of making 
any impressions upon him. He will not so much as think 
at all on the arguments you have brought, but he rages at 
you as a profane wretch, setting up your sense and rea- 
son above sacred authority ; so that though what you 
affirm is a truth of great evidence, yet you lose the benefit 
of your whole argument by an ill management, and the 
unseasonable use of it. 

JI. We may expressly allow and indulge those preju- 
dices for a leason which seem to stand against the truth, 
and endeavour to introduce the truth bv degrees, while 
those prejudices are expressly allowed, till by degrees the 
advancea truth may of itself wear out the pejudice. Thus 
God himself dealt with his own people tne Jews after the 
resurrection of ('hrist ; for though from the following 
days of Pentecost, when the gospel was proclaimed and 
confirmed at Jerusalem, the Jewish ceremonies began to be 
void and ineffectual for any divine purpose, ^ret the Jews 
who received Christ the Messiah were pennitted to cir« 
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cumcise their children^ and to practise many Lcvitical 
forms^ till that constitution, which then waxed old, should 
in time vanish away. 

Where the prejudices of mankind cannot be conquered 
at onoe^ but they will rise up in arms against the evidence 
of truth, there we must make some allowances, and yield 
to them for the present, as far as we can safely do it with- 
out real injury to truth : and if we would have any suc- 
cess in our endeavours to convince the world, we must 
practise this complaisance for the benefit of mankind. 

Take a student who has deeply imbibed the principles 
of the Peripatetics, and imagines certain immaterial beinga 
called substantial forms to inhabit every herb, flower, 
mineral, metal, fire, water, &c. and to be the spring of all 
its properties and operations ; or take a Platonist, wno be- 
lieves an anima mundi, an imiversal soul of the world to 
pervade all bodies, to act in and by them according to 
their nature, and indeed to give them their nature and 
their special powers ; perhaps it may be very hard to con- 
vince these persons by argument, and constrain them to 
yield up these fencies. Well then, let the one believe his 
universal soul, and the other go on with his notion of sub- 
stantial forms, and at the same time teach them how by 
certain original laws of motion, and the various sizes, 
shapes, and situations of the parts of matter, allowing a 
continued divine concourse in and with all, the several 
appearances in nature may be solved, and the variety of 
effects produced, according to the corpuscular philosophy 
improved by Descartes, Mr. Boyle, and Sir Isaac Newton; 
and when they have attaifted a d^ee of skill in this 
science, they will see these airy notions of theirs, these 
imaginary powers, to be so useless and unnecessary, that 
they will drop them of their own accord : the Peripatetic 
forms will vanish from the mind like a dream, and the 
Platonic soul of the world will expire. 

Or suppose a young philosopher under a powerful per- 
suasion that there is nothing but what has three dimen- 
sions, length, breadth, and thickness, and consequently 
that every finite being has a figure or shape, (for ^pe is 
but the term and boundary of dimension :) suppose thin 
perscm, dirough the long prejudices of sense and imagina- 
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tioii» cwnot be easily hraaght to oonceiTe of a spirit or a 
thinlHng being without slupe and dimensions; let him 
then oontinae to conceiye a spirit with dimensions ; but be 
Bme i I all his conceptions to retain the idea of cogitation^ 
or a power of thinkings and thus nroceed to philosophise 
upon the subject. Perhaps in a little time ne will find 
that length, breadth, and shape, have no share in any of the 
actions of a spirit, and that he can manifest all the proper- 
ties and relations of such a being, with all its operations of 
sensation, volition, &c. to be as well perfonned without 
the use of this supposed shape or these dimensions ; and 
that aU these operations and these attributes may be 
ascribed to a spirit considered merely as power of tmnk- 
ing. And when he further conceives that God the infinite 
Spirit is an almighty, self-existent, thinking power, with- 
out shape and dimensions of lengdi, breadth, and depth, 
he may then suppose the human spirit may bie an inferior 
self-subsisting power of thought ; and he may be inclined 
to drop the ideas of dimension and figure by degrees, 
when ne sees and is convinced ihej do nothing toward 
thinking, nor are they necessary to assist or explain the 
operations or properties of a spirit. ^ 

I may give another instance of the same practice, where 
there is a prejudicate fondness of particular words and 
phrases. Suppose a man is educated in an unhappy form 
of speech, whereby he explains some great doctrine of the 
gospel^ and by the means of this phrase he has imbibed a 
very false idea of that doctrine : yet he is so bigoted to his 
form of words, that he imagines if those words are omitted 
the doctrine is lost. Now ij^l cannot possibly persuade 
him to part with his improper terms, I will indulge them 
a little, and try to explain them into a scriptural sense> 
rather than let him go on in his mistaken ideas. 

Credonius believes that Christ descended into hell : I 
think the word hell, as now commonly understood, is very 
impr(q>er here ; but since the bulk of Christians, and Cre- 
donius amongst them, will by no means part with the 
word out of tneir English creed, I will explain the word 
hell to signify the state of the dead, or the separate state 
of souls ; ana thus lead my friend into more just ideas of 
the truth, namely, that inis soul of Christ existed three 
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days in the state of sepantiaD from his hody^ or was in 
the invisible worlds which might he originally called hell 
in English as well as hades in Greek. 

Amila has been bred a papist all her dajrs, and though 
she does not know much ot' religion^ yet she resolves never 
to part from the Roman Catholic faith^ and is obstinately 
bent against a change. Now I cannot think it milawAil to 
teach her the true christian^ that is^ the protestant religion 
out of the epistle to the Romans^ and show her that the same 
doctrine is contained in the catholic qustles of St. Peter, 
James, and Jude ; and thus let her live and die a good 
christian in the belief of the religion I teach her out of the 
New Testament, while she imagines she is a Roman Ca- 
tholic still, because she finds the doctrines she is taught in 
the catholic epistles and in that to the Romans. 

I grant it is most proper there should be different 
wcffds (as far as possilue) applied to different ideas^ and 
this rule should never be dispensed with, if we had t> 
do only with the reason of mankind ; but their Various 
prgudices and zeal for some party phrases sometipies make 
it necessary that we should lead them into truth under 
the covert of their own beloved forms of speech, rather 
than permit them to live and die obstinate and unconvind- 
ble in any dangerous mistake : whereas an attempt to de- 
prive them of mdr old-established words would ndse sucb 
a tumult within them^ as to render their conviction hope- 
less. 

III. Sometimes we may make use of the very preju- 
dices under whidi a person labours in order to convince 
him of some particular trtMih, and argue with him upon 
his own professed principles as though they were true. 
This is called Argument urn ad humwem, and is another 
way of dealing wiu the prejudices of men. 

Suraose a Jew lies sick of a fever, and is forbid flesh by 
his pnysidan ; but hearing that rabbits were provided fcnr 
the dinner of the family, desired earnestly to eat of them; 
and suppose he became impatient because his physician, 
did not permit him, and he insisted upon it that it could 
do him no hurt. Surely rather than let him persist in 
that fancy and that desire, to the danger of his life, I 
would tell him that those animak were strangled, which 
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■ort of food was farbidden b^ the Jewish kw^ though I 
myself may believe that law is now abolished. 

In die same manner was Tenerilla persuaded to let Da- 
mon her husband prosecute a thief wno broke open their 
house on a Sunday. At first she abhorred the thoughts 
of it> and refused it utterly^ because if the thief were con- 
demned according to the English law he must be hanged, 
whereas (said she) the law of God^ in the writings of 
Moses, does not appoint death to be the punishment of 
such criminals, but tells us, that a thief shall be told for 
hit theft, £xod. xxii. 3. But when Damon could no 
otherwise convince her that the thief ought to be pro« 
secutedj he put her in mind that the theft was committed 
on Sunday morning ; now the same law of Moses re- 
quires that the sabbath-breaker shall surely be put to 
death, Exod. xxi. 15. Numb. xv. 35. This argument 
prev^ed with Tenerilla, and she consented to the prose- 
cution. 

Encftites used the same means of conviction when he 
saw a Mahometan drink wine to excess, and heard him 
maintain the lawfulness and pleasure of dninkenness : 
Encrates reminded him that his own prophet Mahomet 
had utterly forbidden all wine to his followers, and the 
good man restrained his vicious appetite by this super- 
stition, when he could no otherwise convince him that 
drunkenness was unlawful, nor withhold him from excess. 

Where we find any person obstinately persisting in a 
mistake iu opposition to all reason, e^cially if the mistake 
be very injurious or pernicious, and we know this person 
will hearken to the sentimeal or authority of some fa- 
vourite name, it is needful sometimes to use the opinion 
and authority of that favourite person, since that is likely 
to be r^arded much more than reason. I confess I am 
almost ashamed to speak of using any influence of au- 
thority while I would teach the iirt of reasoning. But in 
some cases it is better that poor, silly, perverse^ obstinate 
creatures should be persuaded to judge and act aright, by 
a veneration for the sense of others, than to be left to 
wander in pernicious errors^ and continue deaf to all argu- 
ment, and blind to all evidence. They are but children 
of a larger size, and since they persist all their lives in 
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tibeiT minority^ and rg'ect all true reasoning^ surely we 
may try to persuade them to practise what is for their own 
interest by such childish reasons as they will hearken to : 
we may overawe them from pursuing their own ruin by 
the terrors of a solemn shadow^ or allure them by a sugar- 
plimi to their own happiness. 

But after all^ we must conclude that wheresoever it can 
be done^ it is best to remove and root out those prejudices 
which obstruct the entrance of truth into the mind^ rather 
than to palliate, humour, or indidge them ; and sometimes 
this must necessarily be done, before you can make a per- 
son part with some oeloved error, and lead him into better 
sentiments. 

Suppose you would convince a gamester that gaming is 
not a lawful calling or business of me to maintain one's self 
by it, and you make use of this argument, namely, " That 
'^ which doth not admit us to ask the blessing of God that 
^ we may get gain by it, cannot be a lawful employment; 
' but we cannot asK the blessing of God on gaming, 
^ therefore, &c." The minor is proved thus, " We can- 
' not pray that our neighbour may lose, this i^ contrary 
^ to the nile of seeking our neighbour's welfare, and lov- 
^ ing him as ourselves ; this is wishing mischief to our 
' neighbour. But in gamins we can ^ain but just so much 
' as our nekhbour loses : therefore m gaming we cannot 
prav for the blessing of God that we may gain by it." 
Pernaps the gamester shrugs and winces, turns and 
twists the argument every way, but he cannot fairly an- 
swer it, yet he will patch up an answer to satisfy himself, 
and will never yield to thc^nviction, because he feels so 
much of the sweet influeneVof gaming, either toward the 
gratification of his avarice, or the support of his expenses. 
Thus he is under a stroi^ prejudice in favour of it, and is 
not easilv convinced. 

Your first work therefore must be to lead him by d^ees 
to separate the thoughts of his own interest from the ar- 
gument, and show him that our own temporal interests, 
our livelihood, or our loss, hath nothing to do to determine 
this point in opposition to the plain reason of things, and 
that ne ought to put that consideration quite out of the 
question, if he would be honest and sincere in-hrs-srarch 
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after truth or duty ; and that he must be contented to 
hearken to the voice of reason and truth, even though it 
should run counter to his secular interest. When this is 
done> then an argument may carry some weight or force 
with it towards his conviction. 

In Uke manner, if the question were, whether Matrissa 
ought to expose herself and her other children to poverty 
and misery w order to support the extravagancies of a fa- 
vourite son ? Perhaps the mother can hear no argument 
against it; she feels no conviction in the most cogent rea- 
sonings, so close do her fond prejudices stick to her heart. 
The first business here is to remove this prejudice. Ask 
her therefore. Whether it is not a parent's duty to love all 
her children so as to provide for their welfare r Whether 
duty to God and her family ought not to regulate her 
love to a favourite ? Whetner her neighbour Floris did 
well in dressing up her daughters with expensive gaudry, 
and neglecting the education of her son till she saw his 
ruin ? Perhaps by this method she may be brought to 
see that peculiar mndness fox one child should have no 
weight or force in determining the judgment in opposition 
to plain duty : and she may then give herself up to con- 
viction in her own case, and to Sie evidence of truth, 
and thus correct her mistaken practice. 

Suppose you would convert Rominda from popery, and 
you set all the absurdities, errors, and superstitions of 
that church before her in the most glaring e^dence : she 
holds them fast still, and cannot part with them, for she 
hath a most sacred reverence for tne faith and the church 
of her ancestors, and cannot imagine that they were in Uie 
wrong. The first labour mu%t be therefore to convince 
her that our ancestors were fallible creatures; that we 
may part with their faith without any dishonour done 
to them ; that all persons must choose their religion for 
themselves; that we must answer for ourselves in the 
great day of judgment, and not we for our parents, nor 
they for us ; that Christianity itself had never been re- 
ceived hf her ancestors in tms nation, if they had per- 
sisted always in the religion of their parents, for they 
were all heathens. And when she has by these methods 
of reftsooing been persuaded tliat she is not bound alwaya 
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to ckave to the reHgion of her parents^ sbe mAy then re- 
ceire an easier conviction of the errors of Rome*. 



CHAPTER VI. 

OF INSTBUCTION BY FREACHINO. 



SECTION I. 

WISDOM &£TT£B THAN LBABKINO IN THB FULPIT. 

Ty&o is A jroung preacher just come from the schools of 
logic and divinity^ and advanced to the pulpit; he was 
counted a smart youngster in the academy for analysing 
a proposition^ ana is full even to the brim^ with the terms 
of his art and learning. When he has read his text^ af tar 
a short flourish of introduction, he tells you in how many 
senses the chief word is taken, first among Greek Heathen 
miters, and then in the New Testament; he cites all the 
chapters and verses exactly, and endeavours to make you 
understand many a text before he comes to let you know 
fully what he means by his own. 

lie finds these things at large in the critics which he 
has consulted, where this sort of work is necessary and 
beautiful, and therefore he imagines it will become his 

* Bat perbaipi af allthete diffisrent methods of curing prejudices, none 
Gsn be practised with greater pleasure to a wise and good man, or with 
greater success, where success is most desirable, than attempting to turn 
the attention of well-meaning people trom. some point in which prejudice 
prevails, to some other of greater importance, and fixing their thoughts 
and heart on some great truth which they allow, and which leads into 
eonseqaenees contrary to some other notion which they espouse and re- 
tain. By this means they may be led to forget their errors, while atten- 
tiye to opposite truth, and in proportion to the degree in which their 
minds open, and their tempers grow more generous and virtuous, may 
be induced to resign it. And surely nothing can give a benevolent mind 
more satisfaction, than to improve his neighbour in knowledge and in 
ioodnen at the same time. 

2 
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lennonwell. TkenheiiifonnsyoaTerylesniBdlfof til* 
yarious false expoaitioiis wliich have been ghren hj diriiies 
and commentators on this part of scripture^ and it may be 
l^e reasons of each of them too ; and he refutes them with 
much zeal and contempt. Having thus cleared his way^ 
he fixes upon the exposition which his judgment best ap- 
proves^ and dwells, generally, five or ten minutes upon 
the arguments to coimrm it : and this he does not only in 
texts of darkness and difficulty, but even when scarce a 
child could doubt of his meaning. 

This grammatical exercise being performed, he applies 
himself to his logic. The text is divided and subdivided 
into many little pieces ; he points you precisely to the sub- 
ject and predicate, brings you acquainted with the agent 
and the object, shows you all the properties and the acci- 
dents which attend it, and would fahi make you under- 
stand the matter and the form of it, as well as he does 
himself. When he has thus done, two-thirds of the hour 
is spent, and his hearers are quite tired ; then he b^ins 
to draw near to his doctrine or grand theme of discourse, 
and having told the audience, with great formality and ex- 
actness, in what method he shall manage it, he names 
you one or two particulars under the first general head ; 
and by this time finds it necessary to add, '^ He intended 
** indeed to hare been larger in the Oktstration of his snV 
'^ject, and he should have given you some reasons for the 
^ doctrine, but he is sorry tiiat he is prevented : and then 
'' he designed also to have brought it down to the con- 
*' science of every man by a warm address, but his time 
'^ being gone, he must break off" He hurries over a hint 
or two which should have been wrought up inta exhorta- 
tion or instruction, but all in great hiute, and thus con- 
cludes his work. The obstinate and careless sinner goes 
away unawakened, unconvinced ; and the mourning soul 
departs uncomforted : the unbeliever is not led to faith in 
the gospel, nc»r the immoral wretch to hate or ifjnake his 
iniquities : the hypocrite and the man of sincerity are both 
unedified, because the preacher had not time. In short, 
he hath finished his work, and hath done notMng. 

When I hear this man preach, it briiu;s to my remem- 
brance the account which I have heard eoooeniiiig tha 
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Caur of MuMOTj, Um fint time bis armf beneged a town 
in LiYonia : he wm then just come fironi his traTels in 
Great Britain, where he and his ministers of state had 
learned the mathematios of an old acquaintance of mine : 
the Csar took great care to begin tne siege in form^ he 
drew all the lii^ of drcumyal&tion and contravallation 
acoordin^ to the rules of art; but he was so tedious and 
so exact m these mathematical performances, that the sesi* 
son was n>ent> he was forced to break up the siege, and 
retire witnout any execution done upon me town. 

Ergates is another sort of preacher, a workman that 
need not be ashamed : he had in his younger days but 
few of these learned vanities, and age and experience have 
now worn them all off. He mreaches like a man who 
watches for our souls, as one that must give an account ; 
he passes over lesser matters with speed, and pursues his 
great design, namely, io save himtelf and them that hear 
kirn, i Tim. iv. 16 ; and by flowing this advice of St. 
Paul^ he ham>ily ccxnplies with that great and natural rule 
of Horace, always to make haste towards the most valuable 
end: 



Jc ii y ^r adtventumJUiinat*' 



Henever affects todiooM a very obscure text, lest he should 
waste too much of the hoar in explaining the literal sense 
of it : he reserves all those obscurities till they come in 
course at his seasons of public exposition. For it is his 
opinion, that preaching the gospel n>r the salvation of men, 
carries in it a little different idea from a learned and cri- 
tical exposition of the difficult texts of scripture. 

He knows well how to use his logic in his compositions; 
but he calls no part of the words by its logical name, if 
there be any vulgar name that answers it : reading and 
meditation nave famished him with extensive views of 
his subject, and his own good sense hath taught him to 
give sufficient reasons for every thing he asserts ; but he 
never uses one of them till a proof is needful. He is ac- 
quainted with the mistaken glosses of expositors, but he 
tninks it needless to acquaint his hearers with them, un- 
lets then be evident danger that they might run into the 
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iame mistake. He understands yery well what his sab- 
ject is not^ as well as what it is; bat when he would ex* 
plain it to you^ he never says^ firsts negatively, unless some 
remarkable error is at hand^ and wmch his hearers may 
easily faSl into, for want of such a caution. 

Tnus^ in five or ten minutes at the most^ he makes his 
way plain to the proposition or theme on which he designs 
to discourse ; and being so wise as to know well what t(» 
say and what to leave out^ he proportions every part of his 
work to his time ; he enlarges a bttie upon the subject by 
way of illustration^ till the truth becomes evident and in- 
telHgible to the weakest of his hearers; then he confirms 
tile point with a few convincing arguments where the 
matter requires it^ and makes haste to turn tiie doctrine 
into use and improvement. Thus the ignorant are in- 
structed, and the growing christians are established and 
improved : the stupid sinner is loudly awakened, and tiie 
mourning soul receives consolation : the unbeliever is led 
to trust in Christ and his gospel^ and the impertinent and 
immoral are convinced and softened, are melted and re- 
formed. The inward voice of the holy Spirit joins witii 
the voice of tiie minister ; the good man and the hypocrite 
have their proper portions assigned them ; and tne work 
of the Lord prospers in his hand. 

Tins is tiie usual course and manner of his ministry; 
tills metiiod bein^ natural, plain, and easy, he casts many 
of his discourses into this form ; but he is no slave to forms 
and methods of any kind : he makes the nature of his 
subject, and the necessity of his hearers^ tiie great rule to 
direct him what method he shall choose in every sermon^ 
that he may the better enlighten, convince^ and persuade. 
— Ergates well knows that where the subject itself is en- 
tirely practical, he has no need of the formality of loi^ 
uses and exhortations : he knows that practice is the chief 
design of doctrine; tiierefore he bestows most of his la- 
bour upon this part of his office, and intermingles much 
of the pathetic under every particular. Yet he wisely ob- 
serves the special dangers of his flock^ and the eirors of 
the time he uves in^ and now and tiien (though very sel* 
dom) he thinks it necessary to spend almost a whole di»- 
eourse in mere doctrinal articles.— -Upon such an occanon 
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h9 thinks it p^per to take up % littk larger f«rt oi 
hour ia exphxmag and oonfirming the sense of his text, 
and brings it down to the understanding oi a child. 

At another time perhaps he particuhurly desiens to en« 
tertain the few learned and pohte amon^ his aumtors^ and 
that with this yiewj that he may ingratiate his discourses 
with their ears, and may so far gratify their curiosity in 
this part of his sermon as to ffive an easier entrance for 
the more plain, necessary, uid importaat parts of it into 
their heaAs. Then he aims at, and he r^sches the sub^ 
lime, and furnishes out an entertainment for the finest 
taste; but he scarce ever finishes his sermon without com^ 
passion to the unlearned, and an address that may readi 
their consciences with words of salvation. 

I have observed him sometimes after a learned discourse, 
come down from the pulpit as a man ashamed and quite 
out of countenance : he nas blushed, and complained to 
his intimate friends, lest he should be thought to have 
preached himself, and not Christ Jesus his Lord : he has 
oeen ready to wiati he had entertained the audience in a 
more unlearned manner, and on a more vulgar subject, 
lest the servants and the labourers and tradesmen there 
should reap no advantage to their souls, and the important 
hour of worship should be lost as to their improvement. 
Well he knows, and keeps it upon his heart, that the 
middle and the lower ranks of mankind, and people of 
imlettered character, make up the ^eater part of the as- 
sembly ; therefore he is ever seekmg how to adapt his 
thoughts and his language, and far the greater part of all 
his ministrations, to the instruction and profit of person^ 
of common rank and capacity : it is in the midst of these 
that he hopes to find his triumph, his joy, and crown, in 
the last great day, for not mattj/ wise, not many noble are 
calledU 

There is so much spirit and beauty in his common con- 
versation, that it is sought and desured by the ingenious 
men of his ase : but he carries a severe guard of piety 
always about him, that tempers the pleasant air of his 
discourse, even in his brightest and freest hours; and be- 
fore he leaves the place ^ possible) he will leave some- 
thing of the savour of heaven there : in the parlour he. 

zS 
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carries on the design of ihe pulpit, but in so elegant s 
manner, that it charms the company, and gives not the 
least occasion for censure. 

His polite acquaintance will sometimes rally him for 
talking so plaimy in his sermons, and sinldiig his good 
sense to so low a level : but £rgates is bold to tell the 
gayest of them, " Our public business, my friend, is 
*^ chiefly with die weak and the ignorant; that is, the 
'* bulk of manldnd : ihe poor receive the gospel ; the me- 
^' chanics and day-labourers, the women and the children 
** of my assembly, have souls to be saved; I wDl imitate 
" my blessed Redeemer in preaching the gospel to the 
" pooTy and learn of St. Paul to become alt things to all 
** men, that I may win souls, and lead many sinners to 
" l]^ven by repentance, faith, and holiness." 



SECTION II. 

A BHAKCHINO 8EBM0K. 

I HAVE always thought it a mistake in the preacher to 
mince his text or his subject too small, by a great num- 
ber of subdivisions; for it occasions great confusion to the 
understandings of the unlearned. Where a man divides 
his matter into more general, less general, special, and 
more particular heads, he is under a necessity sometimes 
of savmg, flrsily or secondly, two or three times together, 
whicn the learned may observe, but the greater part of the 
auditory, not knowing ihe analysis, cannot so much as 
take it into their minds, and much -less treasure np in 
their memories in a just and regular order; and when 
such hearers are desired to give some account of the ser- 
mon, they throw the thirdlys and secondlys into heaps^ 
and make very confused work in a rehearsal, by inter- 
mingling the general and the special heads. In writing 
a large discourse this is much more tolerable*, but in 

AS?®*'**"^ ®* '^°'^* maybe used to number the generals, snd flgares 
of diflfcrent kinds and forms to marshal the primary qr secondary ranka 
of^rticuiars under them. 
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inreaebing it is less profitable and more intricate and of- 
fiensive. 

It is as vain an affectation also to draw out a long rank 
of particulars in the same sermon under any one general, 
ana run up the number of Uiem to eighteenthly or seven- 
and-twentiethly. Men that take delight in tnis sort of 
work, will cut out all their sense into shreds ; and every 
thing that they can say upon any topic shall make a new 
particular. 

This sort of foUyand mistaken conduct appears weekly 
in Polyramus's lectures, and renders all his discourses 
lean and insipid. Whether it proceeds from a mere bar- 
renness of thought and native dryness of soul, that he is 
not able to vary his matter and to amplify beyond the 
formal topics of analysis ; or whether it arises from af- 
fectation of such a way of talking, is hard to say : but it 
is certain that the chief part of his auditory are not over- 
much profited or pleasea. When I sit unoer histn'eaeh- 
ing, I fancy myself brought into the valley of ifsekiel's 
vision ; it was full of bones, and beholdy there were very 
many in the valleyy and lo, they were very dry, JBzek. 
xxxvii. i, 2. 

It is tile variety of enlargement upon a few proper 
heads that clothes the dry bones with fiesh, and animates 
them with blood and spirits ; it is this that colours the 
discourse, makes it warm and strong, and renders the di- 
vine propositions bright and persuasive ; it is this brings 
down the doctrine or the duty to the understanding or 
conscience of the whole auditory, and commands the na- 
tural affections into the interest of the gospel : in short, it 
is this that, under the infifuence of the holy Spirit, gives 
life and force, beauty and success to a sermon, an4 pro- 
vides food for souls. A single rose-bush, or a dwarf-pear, 
with all their leaves, flowers, and fruit about them, nave 
more beauty and spirit in themselves, and yield more food 
and pleasure to mankind, than the innumerable branches^ 
boughs, and twigs of a long hedge of thorns. The fruit 
will feed the hungry, and tiie flower will refresh thefaint- 
ing, which is more than can be said of the thickest oak in- 
Ba^an, when it has lost its vital juice; it may spread its 
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£inbt ifwUfld Hut and nide. hot dwv an imlrffif withered, 
andiaplew. 



SECTION IlL 

If it not poaaible to fonake one extreme without running 
into a wotaa ? la there no madium between a sermon 
made up of (dxty diy particulars, and a long loose dedamft- 
li4Ni without any oatinetian of the parta of it ? Must 
the preaehef ditida his work by the breaks of a minute 
wateb, or let it run cm inoeesant to the laat word, like the 
flowing atream of the hour-glass that measures his di- 
nity } Surely FluTio preachea as though he knew no me- 
dium ; and naving taken a disgust heretofore at one of 
Palyramus's leetures, he resolved his disecmrses should 
hate no diatinetion of particulars in them. Hia language 
ibws smoothly in a long connexion of periods, and gli£s 
Qiyer the ear Uko a rivulet of oil over polished marble, and, 
like that too, leaves no trace behind it. The attention ia 
detained in a gentle pleasure, and (to say the best thing 
poaaible of it) the hearer ia soothed into something like 
divine delight : but he can give the in^iring friend scaree 
aav account of what it waa that pleaaed him. He retaina 
a mint idea of the sweetness, but has forgot the sense. 

Tell me, Fluvio, is this the moat effectual way to in<- 
alruct ignorant creaturea in the several articles of faith, 
and title varioua duties of the christian life ? Will such 
a kmg, unifcNrm flow of language imprint all the distinct 
parts of christian knowledge on the mind in their beat 
HNrm and order ? Do you find such a gentle and gliding 
stream of words moat powerful to call up the souls of atn- 
ners from their dai^erous or fatal lethargy? Will this in- 
dolent and moveless species of oratory make a thoughtless 
wretch attend to matters of infinite moment? Can a long, 
pu^ng sound awaken a sleejpy conscience, and give a ne* 
■riahing ainner juat notices of his dreadful hazard ? Can 
it fhmish hia undentanding and his memory with all the 
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awful and tremendous tcmicB of oar religion^ wbea it scarce 
erer leaves any distinct nnpression of one of them on his 
soul? (]!an you make the arrow wound where it will not 
stick ? Where all the discourse vanishes from the remem- 
hrance, can you supposet he soul to he profited or enriched ? 
When you orush over the closed eyelids with a feather, 
did you ever find it give light to the hUnd ? Have any of 
your soft haransues, your continued threads of silken elo- 
quence, ever raised the dead ? I fear your whole aim is 
to talk over the appointed number of minutes upon the 
subiect, or to practise a little upon the gentler passions, 
without any concern how to give understanding its due 
improvement, or to furnish the memory with any lasting 
treasure, or to make a knowing and a religious Christian. 
Ask old Wheatfield the rich farmer, ask Plowdown 
your neighbour, or any of his family, who have sat all 
their lives under your ministry, what they know of the 
common truths of religion, or of the special articles of 
Christianity ? Desire tnem to tell you what the gospel is; 
or what is salvation ; what are their duties toward God, 
or what they mean by religion ; who is Jesus Christ, or 
what is the meaning of his atonement or redemption by 
his blood. Perhaps you will tell me yourself, diat you 
have very seldom entertained them with these subjects. 
Well, inouire of them then, what is heaven ; which is the 
way to ODtain it; or what hope they have of dwelling 
there. £ntreat them to tell you wherein they have pro- 
fited as to holiness of heart and life, or fitness for death. 
They will soon make it appear, by their awkwaid an- 
swers, that they understood very little of all your fine 
discourses, and those of your predecessor ; and have made 
but wretched improvement of forty years attendance at 
church. They have now and then been pleased perhaps 
with the music of your voice, as with the sound of a 
sweet instrument, and they mistook that for devotion; 
but their heads are dark still, and their hearts earthly ; 
they are mere heathens with a christian name, and know 
little more of God dian their yokes of oxen. In short, 
Polyramus's auditors have some oonfosifm in their know- 
ledge ; but Fluvio's hearers have scarce any knowledge 
at all. 
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Bol yoa niU till me ycmr diwoanes ure not all made 
«]f of hartogne ; your dengn is aometimes to infonn the 
mmd by a train of well-connected reasoningSy and that 
all your paragraphs, in their long order, prove and sup- 
port each othSnr; and though you do not distinguish your 
discourse into particukra, yet you have kq>t some invisi- 
ble method all the way ; and by some artificial gradations 
you have brought your sermon down to the concluding 
sentence. 

It may be so sometimes, and I will acknowledge it; 
but, believe me, Fhivio, this artificial and invisible me- 
thod carries darkness with it instead of light; nor is it 
by any means a proper way to instruct the vulg^, that is, 
the bulk of your auditory : their souls are not capable of 
ao wide a stretch, as to take in the whole chain of your 
long-connected consequences ; you talk reason and reli- 
gion to them in vain, if you do not make €be argument 
so short as to come within their grasp, and give a fre- 
quent rest for their thoughts : you must break the bread 
OS life into pieces to feed children with it, and part your 
discourses into distinct propositions to give the ignorant 
a plain scheme of any one doctrine,' and enable Uiem to 
oomprehend or retain it. 

Every day gives us experiments to confirm what I say, 
and to encourage ministers to divide their sermons into 
eereral distinct heada of discourse. MyrtUla, a little 
creature of nine years old, was at diurcn twice yester- 
day : in the morning the preacher entertuned his audience 
with a running oration, and the child could give her pa- 
roits no other account of it, but that he talkdl smoothly 
and sweetly about virtue and heaven. It was Ergates' 
lot to fulfil the service of the afternoon ; he is an excellent 
preacher, both for the wiseandfor the unwise : in the even- 
mg M^tilla very prettily entertained her mother with a 
r^»etition of the most considerable parts of the sermon ; 
for " Here (said she) I can fix my thoughts upon first, se- 
'^ condly, and thirdly ; upon the doctrine, the reasons, and 
^* the inferences, and I know what I must try to remein* 
'^ her, snd rep«U it when my friends shall aak me: but as 
" for the morning sermon, I could do nothing but hear it, 
^^ for I oould not tdl what I should get by heart." 
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metliod oCmove unhenal senioej and more easDy applica* 
ble to most snlgeetB^ thooffh it is not necessary or proper 
in every discourse : bat l£e very names of doctrine and 
use are become now-a-days such stale and old-fiishioned 
things, that a modish preadier is qnite ashamed of them ; 
nor can a modish hearer bear the somid of those syllables. 
A direct and distinct address to the consciences of saints 
and sinners must not be named or mentioned, though 
tfiese terms are scriptural, lest it should be hissed out of 
the church like the garb <xf a roundhead or a puritan. 
. Some of our fat&s have multiplied their particulars 
under one sin^e head of discourse, and run np the tale of 
them to sixteen or seventeen. Culpable indeed, and tob 
numerous 1 But in opposition to tnis extreme, we are al- 
most ashamed in our age to say thirdly; and all fourthlies 
and fifthlies are very imfashionable words. 

Our fathers made too great account of the sciences of 
k>gic ahd metaphysics, and the formalities of definition and 
division, syllosism and method, when they brought them 
so often into the nulpit ; but we hold those arts so much 
in contempt and aefianoe, that we had rather talk a whole 
hour without order, and wilbout edification, than be sus- 
pected of using logic or method in our discourses. 

Some of our fathers n^lected politeness perhaps too 
much, and indulged « coarseness of style, and a rough or 
awkwazd pronunciation ; but we have such a value for ele- 
gancy, and so mce a taste for what we call polite, that we 
dare not spoil the cadence of a period to quote a text of 
scripture in it, nor disturb the harmony of our sentences 
to number or to name the heads of our discourse. And 
for this reason I have heard it hinted, that the name of 
Christ has been banished out of polite sermons, because it. 
is a monosyllable of so many consonants and so harsh a 
sound. 

But after all, our fathers, with all their defects, and 
with all their weaknesses, preached the gospel of Christ to 
the sensible instruction of whole parishes, to the conver- 
sion of sinners f^om the errors of their way, and the sal- 
vation of multitudes of souls. But it has been the late 
complaint of Dr. Edwards, and other wort^ sons of the 
established church, that in too many pulpits i^ow-a-days 
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there are only hetrd Bome smooth dedatnatioils, while the 
hearen that were ignorant of the p)spel ahide still with- 
^t knowledge^ and the profane sinners are profane still. 
O that divine grace would descend and reform what is 
amiss in all the sanctuaries of the nation*! 



CHAPTER VII. 

OF WBITIKO BOOKS FOB THE POBLIC. 

> In the explication and distinction of words and things 
by ddinition and description, in the division of things 
into their several parts, and in the distribution of things 
into their several Kinds, he sure to observe a just medium. 
We must not always explain and distinguish, define, 
divide, and distribute; nor must we always omit it: 
sometimes it is useless and impertinent, sometimes it is 
proper and necessary. There is confusion brought into our 
argument and discourse by too many or by too few of 
these. One author plunges his reader into the midst of 
things without due explication of them ; another jumbles 
together, without distinction, all those ideas which have 
any likeness ; a third is fond of explaining every word, 
and coining distinctions between ideas which have little 
or no difference; but each of these runs into extremes, for 
all these practices are equal hindrances to dear, just, and 
useful knowledge. It is not a long train of rules, but 
observation and good judgment can teadi us when to 
explain, define, and divide, and when to omit it. 

. In the beginning of a treatise it is proper and necessary 
sometimes to premise some pnecognita, or general princi- 
ples, which may serve for an introduction to the subject 

* It appean by the date 1718, at the bottom of thU paper, in the ma- 
nuMSript, that it was written more than thirty yean ago. The fln^ and 
perhaps the seeond section of it may seem now to be grown, in a great 
measure, out of date; but whether the third is not at least as seasonAble 
now as ever, may deserve serious consideration. The author has, idnee 
this was drawn up, delivered his sentiments more Itdly in the first part 
of that exceHent pieoe entitled. An humbU Attempt for the Reoiffol nf 
Religion, &e. 

A A 
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in hand^ and givie lig^ or mxmsgdk to tbi ftEUowiag dui« 
ooune; batitis ridtenloiiB, underapfetea6eof sachmtio^ 
damans or prefaces^ to wander to tlie moat remote or 
distant themes^ which have no near or neeeaaary con.^ 
nexion with the thing in hand; tkda aervea for no otbtf 
purpoae but to make a gaudy diow of learning. There 
was a professor of divinity who began an analytical expo- 
sition of the Epistles to toe Romans with such preoognita 
as these: first he showed the excellence of man i3x>ye 
other creatures, who was able to dedaie the sense of his 
mind by arbitrary signs; then he harangued upon the 
origin of (Speech ; after that he tM of ^e wonderful in- 
tention of writing, and Inquned hito the authw of that 
art whidh taught us to paint sounds; when he had given 
us the vaiions opinioiis of the leamed on this point, and 
distributed writmg into its several kinds, and laid down 
definitions of them all, at last he came to speak of qiistdary 
writing, and dtstingnished ^istles hito familiar, private, 
public, recommendatory, credential, and whatnot: thenoe 
ne descended to apeak of die siqperscription, siUbscripttonB, 
&c. and some leetares were finished btfons he oame to the 
first verse of St. Paul's epistle. The auditorB, being half* 
starved and tired with eroectaticm, dropped aw«iy, oiie l^ 
one, so that the professor had scarce any beam to attend 
the cdlege or lectures which he had promised on tliatpart 
of scripture. 

The rules which Horace has given in his Artof Poetry 
would instruct many a preacher and professor of theology^ 
if they would but attend to them. He interns us that a 
wise author, such as Homcgr, who writes a poem of die 
Trojan war, would not begin a kmg and te-^ttant atorr 
of Jupiter, in the form of a swan, impregnating Leda wil4 
a double egg; ftmn one part whereof Ifetei was hatched, 
who was married to Menelaus, a Greek general, and then 
stolen fVom him by Paris, son of Priam, king of Troy ; 
which awieikened die resentment of the Gredks against 
the Trojans. 

2fec geminQ btUum Trqjanum orditur ab ovo. 

But the writer, says he, makes all proper haate to the 



•vent of tbiagtf tnd does not dng on flowlyj peipetnaUj 
Iwmuig aside from his pointy ana catching at every inci<^ 
dent to prolong his stoiy, as though he wanted nuttter to 
fionidi out his tale. 

Semper ad eMinhimfeHintU* 

Though I must confess I cannot think Homer has always 
followed this rule in either of his two famous epic poems; 
hut Horace does not hear what I say. There is also 
another rule near akin to the former. 

As a writer or speaker should not wander from his sub- 
lect to fetch in foreign matter from afar^ so neither should 
he amass together and drag in all that can be said^ even 
on his appointed tiieme of £scourse; but he should consi* 
der what is his chief design^ what is the end he hath in 
view^ and then to make every part of his discourse sub- 
serve that design. If he keep his great end always in his 
e^e, he will pass hastily over those parts or appendages of 
nxs sulyect which have no evident connexion with his 
design ; or he will entirely omit them^ and hasten conti- 
nually toward his intended mark, employing his time, 
his study, and labour, chiefly on the part of nis subject 
whiph is most necessary to attain his present and proper 
end. 

This mis^t be illustrated by a multitude of examples; 
but an auuor who dioold heap them together on such an 
occasion, misht be in danger of becoming himself an 
example of ue impertinence he is cautionmg others to 
avoid. 

After you have finished any discourse which you design 
for the public, it would be always best, if other circum- 
stances would permit, to let it sleep some time before you 
expose it to the world, that so you mav have opportu- 
nity to review it with die indiiference of a stranger, and 
to make the whole of it pass under a new and just exa- 
mination: for no man can judge so justly of his own 
work, while the pleasure of ms invention and performance 
is fr^, and has engaged his self-love too much on the 
side of what he l\as newly finished. 

If an author would aend a discourse into the world 
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which 8h<mld be most luiiTerBally ftpprored^ he ehcmld 
consult persons of very different genius^ sentiment^ and 
party, and endeavour to learn their opinions of it: in the 
world it will certainly meet with all these. Set it there- 
fore to view amongst several of your acquaintance first, 
who may survey the argument on all sides, and one may 
happen to surest a correction which is entirely neglected 
by others ; and be sure to yield yourself to the dictates of 
true criticism and just censure wheresoever you meet 
with them, nor let a fondness for what you have written 
blind your eyes against the discovery of your own mis- 
takes. 

When an author desires a friend to revise his work, it 
is too frequent a practice to disallow almost every correct 
tion which a judicious friend shall make. He a^logizes 
for this word, and the other expression; he vindicates 
this sentence, and gives his reasons for another paragraph, 
and scarce ever submits to correction, and thus utterly 
discourages the freedom that a true friend would take in 
pointing out our mistakes. Such writers, who are so full 
of themselves, may go on to admire their own incorrect 
performances, and expose their works and their follies to 
the world wi&out pity*. 

Horace, in his Art of Poetry, talks admirably weU on 
this subject. 



QuintiHo si quid recitares, corrigt, sodet. 

Hoc, aiebcU, et hoc ; melius U posse negares 

Bisterqut expertutnfnutra; delere Jubebat, 

Et maU tomatos incudi rtddcrt versus, 

m dtfendere delictum, quAm vertere, nuUUs ; 

Nullum uUrd verbum, out operam insumebat inanem, 

Quin sine rivali teque et tua soles amarcs. 

Let good Quintilius all your lines revise, 
And he will freely cay, Mend this, and this; 



* To cut off such chicanery, it may perhaps be the most expe. 
dient for a person consulted on such an occasion, to note down in a 
distinct paper, with proper references, the advised alterations, referring, 
it to the author to make such use of them as he, on due driiberatioo, 
«haU Ihmk fit. 
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ttr« I kava «A«n tfM« and tttod m*^* 

Tm wire I otn't do betteri 'tis in vain : 
Then blot out ev'ry word, or try once more. 
And file fliese lll-tnm'd verses o'er and o'er : 
But If yon seem in love with yomr own thott^htt 
Morf w^ir to defend tlwa mend youi ftiilt» 
He says no more, but lets the fop go on. 
And rival-freQ •diaJIre hU lovely own. 

Crskch. 

If yon hare not the advantage of friends to sairey your 
"writingB^ then read them over yourself^ and all the way 
consider what will be the sentence and judgment of au 
the various characters of mankind upon mem: think 
what one of your own party would say^ or what would be 
the sense of an adversary : imagine what a curious or a 
malicious man^ what a captious or an envious critic^ what 
a vulgar or a learned reader would object^ either to tbe 
matter^ the manner^ or the style: and be sure and think 
with yourself what you yourself could say against your own 
writings if you were of a dif^rent opinion or a stranger to 
the writer: and by these means you will obtain some 
hints whereby to correct and improve your own work, 
and to guard it better against the censures of the public, 
as well as to render it more useful to that part of mankind 
for whom you chiefly design it. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

or WUTIMO AND BEABINO CONTaOTEMIXB. 



SECTION I. 

OF WRITINO C0NT&0VER8II9. 

When a person of good sense writes on any contio^ 
verted subject, he will gen«ral}y bring the strongest aign- 
maita that ta^ usually to be found for the support of nis 
opuiion; and when thaX ia done, he will represent the 
moat p^wesful otj^sctioQa against H in a fair and caadid 

A A« 
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iiMiiiier> giTing tlicm theb fnO foiw ; aiid at last win ]Rie 
in toch an answer to those objections as he Ihinlcs will 
diss^te and dissolve the force of them : and herein the 
reader will generally find a full view of the oontrorersT, 
toge^bsr wSti the main slzengdi of aigmnent on hotn 
sides. 

When a fpod writer has set forth his own opinion at 
large, and vmdicated it with its fiurest and strongest 
pnxKfs> he shall be attacked by some pen cm the other 
side of the question ; and if his opponent be a wise and 
sensible wnter, he will shew the oest reasons why the 
former opinions cannot be true; that is, he will draw 
out the objections against them in their Aillest array, in 
order to destroy wE^t he supposes a mistaken opinion ; 
and here we may reasonably suppose, that an opponent 
will draw up his objections against the supposed error in 
abrighter lig^t, and with stronger evidence than the first 
writer did, who propounded his opinion, whidi was con* 
trarj to those objections. 

Ir, in the third place, the first writer answers his oppo«- 
nent with care and diligence, and maintains his own 
point against the objections which were raised in the best 
manner; the reader may then generally presume, that in 
these three pieces he has a complete view of the oontro- 
Yersy ; togeuer with the most solid and powerful aigu* 
ments on both sides of the debate. 

But when a fourth and fifth, and sixth yoltune appears 
in r^oinders and replies, we cannot reasonably expect any 
great degrees of light to be derived firom them, or that 
much further evidences for truth shall be found in them : 
and it is sufficiently evident, from daily experience, that 
many mischiefs attend this prolongation of^controversiea 
among men of learning, which, for the most part, do in* 
Jury to the truth, either by turning the attention of the 
reader quite away from the original point to other mat- 
ters, or by covering the truth with a multitude of occa- 
sional incidents and perplexities, which serve to bewilder 
rather than guide a xaithful inouirer. 

Sometimes, in these latter volumes, the writers on both 
sides will hang upon littie words and occasional expres* 
sions of their opponent, in order to expose them, whidi 
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lift ve no necessary connexion wi A the grand point in view, 
and which have nothing to dowidi the dehated truth. 

Sometimes they will spend many a page in vindicating 
their own character, or their own httle sentences or acci- 
dental expressions, from the remarks of their opponent, 
in which expressions or remarks the original tnA has no 
oonoem. 

And sometimes again you shall find even writers of 
good sense, who have happened to express themselves in 
an improper and indefensihle manner, led away hy the 
fondness of self-love to justify those expressions, and vin- 
dicate those little lapses they were guilty of, rather thui 
they vrill condescend to correct those httle mistakes, or 
recall those improper expressions. O that we would put 
off our pride, our self-sufficiency, and our infallihiUty, 
when we enter into a dehate of truth. But if the writer 
is guiltv of mingling these things with his grand aigu- 
ment, happy will mat reader he who has judgment 
enough to distinguish them, and to neglect every thing 
that does not hdong to the original theme proposed and 
disputed. 

Yet here it may he proper to put in one exception to 
this genonl observation or remark, namely, Wnen the 
second writer attacks only a particular or collateral opinion, 
which was maintained by me first, then the fourth writ- 
ing may be supposed to contain a necessary part of the 
complete force of the argument, as well as the second 
and third, because the first writing only occasionally or 
collaterally mentioned that sentiment which the second 
attacks and opposes ; and in such a case the second may 
be esteemed as the first treatise on that controversy. It 
would take up too much time should we mention instances 
Q^ this kind which might be pointed to in most of our con- 
troversial writers, ana it might be invidious to enter into 
the detail*. 

• tTpon this it may be remarked fkrtfaer, that there ta a certain spirit 
of modesty, and of benerolenoe, which never fidls to adorn a writer on 
such occasions, and which generally does him much more service in the 
judgment of wise and sensible men, than any poignancy of satire with 
which he might be able to animate his productions; and as this always 
appears amiable, lo is it peculiarly ehaiining when the oppoaoit' shows 
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SBCnON IL 

or SSADIKO COKTKOFVR01EB. 

Whcn we take a book into oar bands wberein any doc- 
trine or opinion is printed in a way of argmnent^ we are 
too often satisfied and determined beforehand whether it 
be rig^t or wrong; and if we are on the wiiter^s side^ we 
are generaDy tempted to take his arguments finr solid and 
substantial. And thus our own former sentiment is esta- 
blished more powerfully without a sincere search after 
truth. 

If we are on the other side the question^ we then take 
it for granted that there is nothing of force in these argu*- 
ments^ and we are satisfied with a short survey of the 
book^ and are soon persuaded to pronounce mistake^ weak- 
ness^ and insufficiency concerning it. Multitudes of com- 
mon readers^ who are fallen into any error^ when they are 
directed and advised to read a treatise that would set 
them rights read it with a sort of diseust which they 
have beiore entertained ; they skim ligh w over the argu- 
ments^ they nefflect or despise the force of them, and keep 
their own conclusion firm in their assent^ and thus maii^ 
tain their error in the midst of lights and grow incapable 
of conviction. 

But if we would indeed act like sincere searchers of the 
truth, we should survey every argument with a careftil 
and unbiassed mind^ whether it agree with our former 
opinion or no : we should give every reasoning its full 
force^ and wdgh it in our sraatest judgment, r^ow the 

that pertneas and petulaney whidi is so very common on such occasions. 
When a writer, instead of pursuing with eager resentment the antagonist 
that has given him such provocation, calmly attends to the main question 
in debate, with a noble negligence of those little advantages which ill-na- 
tuxe and lll-mamierB always give, be aoqiuTes a glory ftr soperior to any 
trophies which wit can raise. And it is highly probable that the soUd 
instruction his pages may contain will give a continuance to his writings 
far beyond what traeU of peevish controversy are to expect, of which 
the much greater part are borne away into oblivion by the wind they 
laiii^'or bumed ta their owa tmne. 
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best way to try what force there is hi the arpments 
which are brought against our own opinions^ is to dt 
down and endeavotur to give a soHd answer^ one by one^ to 
every argument which the author brings to support his 
own doctrine : and in this attempt, if we find there some 
arguments which we are not able to answer fairly to our 
own minds, we should then begin to bethink ourselves 
whether we have not hitherto been in a mistake, and 
whether the defender of the contrary sentiments may not 
be in the right. Such a method as this will effectually 
forbid us to pronoimoe at onoe against those doctrines and 
those writers which are contrary to our sentiments ; and 
we shall endeavour to find solid arguments to refute their 
positions, before we entirely estabush ourselves in a con« 
trary oinnion. 

Volatilis had given himself up to the conversation of the 
free-thinkers of our age, upon all subjects ; and being 
pleased with the wit, and appearance of. argument in some 
of our modem deists, had too easily deserted the christian 
faith, and gone over to the camp of the infidels. Among 
other books which were recommended to him, to reduce 
him to the faith of the gospel, he had Mr. John Rey- 
nolds's three Letters to a Deist put into his hand, and was 
particularly desired to peruse the third of them with the 
utmost care, as being an unanswerable defence of the 
truth of Christianity. He took it in hand, and after 
having given it a short survey, he told his friend he saw 
nothing in it but the common arguments, which we all 
use to support the religion in which we had been edu« 
cated; but they wrought no conviction in him; nor did he 
see sufficient reason to believe that the gospel of Christ 
was not a piece of enthusiasm, or a mere imposture. 

Upon this, the friend who recommended Mr. Reynolds's 
three letters to his study, being confident of the force of 
truth which lay there, entreatm Volatilis that he would 
set himself down with diligence, and try to answer Mr. 
Reynolds's third letter in vindication of the gospel ; and 
that he would show, under every head, how the several 
steps which were taken in the propagation of the christian 
religion might be the natural efibcts of imposture or en- 

8a3 
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ahvdmokt uA, wimiflmiAj, dial it dANrvai ii» cndlt 
mnongii iiMB. 

Vobtilit underlodkdie work»and« after he had entered 
a Httk way into it> found himself lo bewildered^ and his 
argumenta to proye the apoatlea either enthusiasts or im- 
postors so muddled, so perplexed, and so inconclusive^ 
that, by a diligent review of this letter to the deists, at 
last he acknowledged himself fully convinced that the 
religion of Jesus was divine: lor that christian author 
had made it appear it was impossible that that doctrine 
should have been propaflated in the world by simplicity 
or folly, by fraud or falsehood; and . accordingly he re- 
signed his soul up to the gospel of the blessed Jesus. 

I fear ibexe have been multitudes of such unbelievers 
as Volatilis ; and he himself has confessed to me, that 
even his most rational friends would be constrained to 
yield to the evidence of the christian doctrine, if they 
would honestly try the same method* 



A DISCOURSE 

ON THB 

EDUCATION 

or 

CHILDEEN AND YOUTH. 



INTRODUCTION. 



OP THE IMPORTANCE OF EDUCATION^ AND THE DESIGN 
OF THIS DISCOURSE^ WITH ▲ VLAV OF IT. 

The cliildren of the present a^e are the h<^ of the 
age to come. We who are now acting our seyend parts in 
the husy scenes of life are hasting off the stage apace : 
months and days are sweeping us awa^ from the business 
and the surface of this earth, and contmuallT laying some 
of us to sleep under ground. The drde of thirty yean 
will plant another generation in our room: another set of 
morUls will be the diief actors in all ^ greater and 
lesser a£&irs of this life, and will fill the world with 
blessings or with mischief, when oar iMMdaUe low iathe 
dust. 

Shall we not then conader wi^ ourselTes, What can 
we do now to prevent those mischiefs^ and to entail bless- 
ings on our successors ? What shall we do to secure wift* 
dom, goodness^ and religion^ amongst the next g^ierati<m 
of men? Have we any concern for the fjUjxj of God in the 
nsin£ age ? Any solicitude in ^ pgopagationof ykum 
and happiness to those who shall stand up in our stead? 
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Let 118 then hearken to the voioe of God and Solomon^ and 
we shall learn how this may he done : the all-wise God 
and the wisest of men join to give ui this advice: Train 
up a child in the way that he should go, and when he is 
old he will not depart from it. The sense of it may he 
expressed more at large in this proposition^ namely^ Let 
children have a good education given them in the younger 
parts of life^ and this is a most likely way to estahlish 
them in virtue and piety in their elder ^ears. 

In this discourse I shall not enter mto any inquiries 
ahoat the management of children in the two or three 
first years of thenr life : I leave that tender age entirely to 
the care of iibe mother and the nurse; yet not without a 
wish that some wiser and happier pen would give advice 
or friendly notice to nurses and mothers of what they 
ought to avoids and what they ought to do in those early 
seasons : and indeed they may do much towards the fu- 
ture welfare of those young huds and hlossoms^ Ihose 
lesser pieces of human nature which are their proper 
charge. Some of the seeds of virtue and goodness may 
he conveyed almost into their very constitution hetimes^ 
by the pious prudence of those who have the conduct of 
tnem ; and some forward vices may he nipped in the very 
bud^ which in three years time might gam too firm a root 
in their heart and practice, and might not easily be 
plucked up by all the following care of their teachers. 

But I begin with children when they can walk and 
talk, when mey have learned their mother tongue, when 
they b^n to give some more evident discoveries of their 
inteQectual powers, and are more manifestly capable of 
having their minds formed and moulded into knowledge^ 
virtue, and piety. 

Now the first and most universal ingredient which en-> 
ters into the education of children, is an instruction of 
them in those things which are necessary and useful for 
them in their rank and station, and that with regard to 
this world and the world to come. 

I limit these instructions, especially such as relate to 
this world, by the station and rank of life in which chil- 
dren are bom and placed by the providence of God. Per- 
sons of better circumstances in the world should give 
lAuk sons and their daughters a much larger share of 
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knowledge^ and a licher variety of inatruction^ than 
meaner persons can or ot^ht But since eyery child that 
is horn into this world hath a hody and a soul, since its 
happiness cor misery in this world and the next depends 
very much upon its instructions and knowledge^ it hath 
a right to he tau^t hy its parents^ according to their hest 
ability^ so much as is necessary for its well-being both in 
soul and body here and hereafter. 

It is true tnat the great God oar creator hath made ua 
reasonable creatures : we are by nature capable of learning 
a mOhon of objects : but as the soul oomes into the world 
it is unfiimiriied with knowledge: we are bora ignorant 
of every good and useful thing: me know not God, we 
know not ourselves, we know not what is our duty and 
our interest, nor where lies our danger : and, if left en«* 
tirely to ourselves, should probably grow up like the 
brutes of the earth ; we should trifle away the brighter 
seasons of life in a thousand crimes and follies, and endure 
the fatigues and burdais of it surrounded with a thousand 
miseries ; and at last we should perish and die without 
knowledge and hope, if we have no instructors. 

j^llonr other powers of nature, such as the will and the 
various a£^tions, the senses, the appetites, and the limbs, 
would become wild instruments of madness and mischief 
if they are not governed by the underrtanding; and the 
understanding itself would ran into a thousand errors, 
dreadful and pernicious, and would employ all the other 
powers in mischief and madness, if it hath not the happi« 
ness to be instracted in the things of God and men. And 
who is there among all our fellow-creatures so much 
obliged to bestow this instruction on us as the persons 
who, by Divine Providence, have been the instruments to 
bring us into Ufe and being? It is their duty to give 
Iheir young offspring this benefit of instruction as far as 
they are able, or at least to provide such instructors for 
them, and to put their children under their care. 

Here let us therefore inquire what are the several 
things in which children should be instructed; and upon 
a due survey shall find the most important things which 
diildren ought to learn and know are these which follow. 

B B 
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SECTION I. 

OP INSTBUCTINa C&ILDmZV IK KZLI6I0K. 

Rbligion, in all the parts of it, both what they are to 
believe and what they are to pnctiae, is most necessary to 
be taught. I mention this in the first place^ not only be- 
eauae it is a matter of die highest importance^ and of most 
universal concern .to all mankind^ but beoause it may be 
taught eyen in these very early years of life. As soon as 
diiUren begin to know almost any thinff^ and to exercise 
their reason about matters that lie wiudn the reach of 
their knowledge^ they may be brought to know so much 
of religion as is necessary for their age and state. For in- 
stance^ 

1. Young children may be taught that there is a God^ 
a great and almidity CSod^ who made them, and gives 
than every good thing. That he sees them every where, 
though they csnnot see him, and that he takes notice of 
all their behaviour. 

S. They must be told idiat they should do, and what 
they shomd avoid, in order to please God. lliey diould 
be taught in general to know the diflferenee between good 
and eviL They may leam that it is thehr duty to Isar, 
and k>ve, and worship God; to pray to him for what ihey 
want, and to pnuae nim for what they enjoy; to ob^ 
their parents; to oieak truth, and to be honest ani 
friendly to all mankind; and to set a guard upon their 
own appetites and passions : and that to neglect these 
things, or to do any thing eontrary to them, is sii^il in 
the simt of God. 

3. Their consciences are capable of receiving omvic-* 
tion when they have neglected these duties, or broken the 
oommuids of God or S their psrents ; and they may be 
made sensible that the great and holy God, who loves the 
righteous and bestows blessings i^nhi them, is angry with 
l£ime who have broicen ^his commands and nnned against 
bim, and therefore that they themselves are become m\^ 
joet to his displeaflKire. 

4. They may be txM that there is another world after 
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tbiir aikd that thcdr acmlt do not ^e wIko didr bodies 
die ; that they shall he taken np into heaven^ whidi is a 
state of plearare and bappineiB, if they have been good 
and holy in this world ; out if tfaey hare been wicked 
children they must go down to hell> which ii a state of 
misery and UmaeaU 

6. You may also inform ihiem that thou^ their bodies 
die and are buried, yet God can and will raise them to 
life again ; and that their body and soul together must be 
made happy or miserable according to their behaviour in 
this life. 

6. They may be taught that there is no way for such 
sinful creatures as we are to be received into Grod's favour, 
but for the sake of Jesus Christ the son of God, who 
came down from heaven into our world, and lived a life 
of pure and paf ect holiness, and suffered death, to recon- 
cile sinners to the great and holy God, who is ofiended by 
the sins of men; and now lives in heaven to plead for 
m^cy for them: and that as this Jesus Christ is the 
only reconciler between God and man, so all their hope 
must be placed in him. 

7. They may be taught that their very natures ape sin- 
ful ; they may be convinced that they are incHned natu- 
rally to do evil; and they should be informed that it is 
the holy Spirit of God who must cure the evil temper of 
their own spirits, and make them holy and fit to dwell 
with God in heaven. 

8. They should also be instructed to pray to God, that 
for the sake of Jesus Christ, the great mediator or recon- 
ciler, he would pardon their sins past, and help them by 
his ^irit to love and serve him with zeal and faithful- 
ness for the time to come: that he would bestow all 
necessary blessings upon them in this world, and bring 
them safe at last to his heavenly kingdom. 

9. In the last place they should be informed that our 
^lessed Saviour has appointed two ordinances to be ob- 
served by all his followers to the end of the world, which 
are usually called sacraments. 

The one is baptism, wherein persons are to be washed 
with water in the name of the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Spirit, to signify their being given up to Christ as his 
disciples or professors of Christianity ; and as an emblem of 
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that puritv of heart and Ufe^ whidi^ as midij they must 
aim at ana endeavour after* 

The other is the Lord's sapper^ wherein bread is broken 
and wine is poured out and distributed to be eaten and 
drunk by Christians^ in remembrance of the body of 
Christy which was put to a bloody death as a sacrifice to 
obtain pardon for the sins of men. 

The first of these^ namely^ baptism^ is but once to be 
administered to any person; but the kst^ namely^ the 
Lord's supper^ is to be frequently performed, to keep us 
always in mind of the death of Christ till he comes again 
from heaven to judge the world. 

This is the sum and substance of the Christian religion^ 
drawn out into a very few plain articles : and I think a 
child of common capacity, ^o is arrived at three or four 
years of age, may be taught some part of these articles, 
and may learn to understand them all at seven, or eight, 
or nine ; at least so far as is needful for all his own exer- 
cises of devotion and piety. As his age increases, he may 
be instructed more at lai^e in the principles and practices 
of our holy religion, as 1 shall show more particularly in 
the third section. 



SECTION II. 

THE EXERCISE AND IMPROVEMENT OF THEIR NATURAL 

POWERS. 

Having mentioned religion as the principal thing in 
which children should be instructed, I proceed to say, in 
the second place, that children should be taught the true 
use, the exercise and improvement of their natural powers : 
and we may, for order sake, distinguish these into the 
powers of the body and those of the mind. Now, though 
nature gives these powers and faculties, yet it is a good 
education that must instruct us in the exercise and im- 
provement of them; otherwise, like an uncultivated field, 
they wiU be ever barren and fruitless, or produce weeds 
and briars instead of herbs and com. 

Among the powers of the mind which are to be thus 
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eii]liv«lcd«0 maT reebm the uBderaCftiidiiig> the mein(^> 
the judgment, uie iuxdtj of reasoning, and the oon- 
•dence. 

1. Teach them to use their understanding aright. Per- 
suade them to Yalue their understanding as a noble faculty, 
and allure them to seek after the enricnment of it with a 
variety of knowledge. Let no day escape without adding 
some new ideas to their understanding, and giving their 
young unfurnished minds some further notions of Uiingai» 

Almost every thing is new to a child, and novelty ml 
entice them onward to new acquisitions : show them the 
birds, the beasts, the fishes and msects, trees, herbs, fruits^ 
and all the several parts and properties of the vegetable 
and the animal world ; teach them to observe the various 
occurrences in nature and providence, the sun, moon, and 
stars, the day and ni^ht, summer and winter, the clouds 
and the sky, the hail, snow and ice, winds, fire, water, 
earth, air, fields, woods, mountains, rivers, &c. Teach them 
that the great God made all these ihings, and that his 
providence governs them all. Acquaint a diild also with 
domestic a&irs, so far as is needful, and with the things 
that belong to die dvil and the military life, the ehurm 
and the state, with the works of God and the works of men. 
A thousand olgects that strike their eyes, their ears, and 
all their senses, will furnish out new matter for their 
curiosity and your instructions. 

There are some books which are published in the 
world, wherein a child may be delightfully led into the 
knowledge of a great number of these &ings by mctures 
or figures of biras, beasts, &c. well graven witn their 
names under them ; this ^dll much assist the labour of 
the teacher, and add to the pleasure of the children in 
dieir daily learning. 

You who instruct them should allure their young 
curiosity to ask many questions, encourage them in it, 
and gratify tibeir inquiries, by giving them the best and 
most satisfactory answer you can frame, and accommodate 
all your language to their capacity. 

Giye them, as far as possible, clear ideas of things, and 
teach them how to distinguish one thing from another by 
their different appearances, by their d&rent properties, 

B b2 
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and by their diil^rent efibcts. Show them how ht some 
things agree with others, and how far they diff&r from 
them ; and above all things teach them, as far as their 
young understanding will admit, to distingoiidi between 
appearances and realities, between tmih mi falsehood, 
between good and eyil, between trifles and things of im- 
portance ; for these are the most valuable pieces of know- 
ledge and distmction which can be lodged in the young 
understandings of children. 

8. The memory is another faculty of the soul which 
should be cultivated and improved. fSndeavour carefully 
to impress on their minds things of worth and value : 
such are, short and useful and entertaining stories, which 
carry in them some virtue recommended, some vice ridi- 
culed or punished, various human and divine truths, rules 
of piety and virtue, precepts of prudence, &c. Repeat 
these tilings often to them, by day and by night, teach 
them these things in verse and in prose, rehearse them in 
their ears at all proper seasons, and take occasion to make 
them repeat these mings to you. 

Be solicitous to know what it is they learn when they 
are out of your sight, and take good care that their memo- 
ries be not charged with trifles and idle trumpery. The 
memory is a noble repository or cabinet of the soul ; it 
should not be' flUed with rubbish and lumber. Silly 
tales and foolish songs, the conundrums of nurses, and 
the dull rhymes that are sung to lull children asleep, or 
to soothe a froward humour, should be generally forbid to 
entertain those children where a good education is de- 
signed. Something more innocent, more solid, and more 
profitable may be invented, instead of these fooleries. If 
It were possible, let a very few things be lodged in the 
memory of children which they need to forget when they 
are men. 

The way to strengthen and improve the memory is to 
put it upon daily exercise. I do not mean young chil- 
dren should be kept so dose to their book as to be 
crammed with lessons all the day long, and made to 
receive and sustain a heavy load every hour. The powers 
of the soul (especially such as act in close concert with 
the body, and are so much aided by the brain) may be 
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ombaidened and ii^ured^ as well as the limba : themmd 
may be perplexed and confounded, the head may be over- 
Btrained and weakened, and the health impaired in those 
tender years of life, by an imposition on the memory : the 
teachers of children should haye some prudence to distin- 
ffuish their age and their seyeral capacities : they should 
know how to aydd extremes. 

But in general it may be said, that the powers of the 
mind, as well as those of the body, grow stronger by a 
constant and moderate exercise. £yery day let the memory 
of a child be intrusted with something new : eyery day 
let some lessons be learnt: and eyery Lord's day, at least, 
eyen in their youngest years, let them learn by heart 
some one text of scnpture, (chiefly that on which the mi- 
nister preaches :) this will grow up in time to a consider- 
able treasure of scriptural knowledge, which will be of 
unspeakable use to them in the diffistian life. I haye 
known children, who, from their early years, haye been 
constantly trained up and taught to remember a few sen- 
tences of a sermon, besides the text, and by this means 
haye grown up by d^rees to know all the distinct parts 
and branches of a discourse, and in time to write down 
half the sermon after they came home, to their own con- 
solation and the improyement of their friends : whereas 
those who haye neyer been taught to use their memories 
in dieir younger parts of life, lose eyer^ thing from their 
thoughts when it is past ofi^ from their ears, and come 
home from noble and edifying discourses, pleased (it may 
be) with transient sound, ana commendhig the preacher, 
but iminstructed, unimproyed, without any growth in 
knowledge or piety. 

3. The judmnent is another natural power of the mind 
which should be exercised and improyed in children. 
They should be taught to pass no judgment on men or 
things rashly or suddenly, but to withhold their judg- 
ment till they see sufficient reason to determine them. 
To this end, snow them, in little common instances, how 
often they are deceiyed when they judge on a sudden, 
without due consideration, and how often they ai% forced 
to change their opinions. Put them in mind how soon 
they haye found themselyes mistaken when they haye 
giyen their opinion too hastily. This will make them 
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taadwft 9ad nfraid of being to ttA, esUiariiifnBsfaigoae 

thing or in condenming another. 

Teach them to judge not merely by outward show and 
appearance^ but Yry aeardiing thisga to the bottom. Coa- 
vinoe them that e^ery man who hath fine dothea ia not 
rich; and that every man who talks hard words ia not 
wise or learned ; that every one who wears a red coat is 
not a soldier; nor is eyery person good-humoured who 
speaks very complaisant things in company. Take fire* 
quent occasion to show them how freque&tly tfainr will be 
mistaken if they judge immediately by outward appear- 
ances of things. 

Tell ihem that they must not juds^ of thin^ by cu»- 
tom^ nor by the common opinions of the multitude^ nor 
by die practices of the rich and the great; for all theae 
things may deodve them : but that they must judge of 
things merely by rea«on> exc^t in matters of rdjgion^ 
and there tliey must judge rather by sortpture^ or the 
word of God. Let tham know that customs change and 
alter^ and the customs of one age> or of one naticm^ differ 
greatly from those of another^ but that the nature and 
reason of things is still the same> and that scripture is the 
constant and unchangeable rule of our religion* 

To confirm this^ let them be informed that it was the 
custom of our ancestors in England^ and it is now the 
custom in France and Spain^ to say their prayers in Latin^ 
and to worship images : but it is a sinful custom^ though 
all the multitudes of the common people agiee in it^ and 
though the great and rich practise it also. Nor is our 
present custom in Great Bntatn of praying in English^ 
and worshipping no images^ to be esteemed the right way 
of worship because it is ue custom of the nation^ but be- 
cause it is agreeaUe to the word of God^ which forbids us 
to worship images or to pray in an imknown tongue. 

Take every occasion to guard them against pr^udioes^ 
and passing a judgment on men or things upon insufficient 
grounds. 

4. The reasoning powers of the mind should be culti- 
vated and improved m children. This is very near aldn 
to the former^ and therefore I shall be very brief here. 

Whensoever children give you their opinion of any 
thj^g^ ask them to give you also the naaon why they arc 
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of that opinion: whensoever they desire or wish for any 
things or show an aversion to it^ inquire what is the rea- 
son of their desire or aversion : when they have done any 
thing of their own will^ ask them the reason why they 
did it: and when you do any thing that is for their gooo, 
show them the reason why you do it^ and convince them 
that it was fit and necessary to be done^ though perhaps 
it was not so pleasing to them. 

By calling their yoimg reason thus into exerdse^ you 
will teach them wisdom betimes; you will awaken manly 
thoughts within them^ and soon lead them to a rational 
and manly conduct in their childish years : by this means 
also you will always have a handle to take hold of in 
order to persuade them to their duty^ and to save them 
from mischief. But if their reasoning powers be neg- 
lected^ you wiU train them up like the horse and the 
mule who have no understanding ; they wHl grow like 
brutes in the shape of men, and reason will nave but 
little power over them in the following parts of life. 

5. Conscience is another natural power of the soul^ 
wherein the principles of virtue and lules of duty to God 
and man are to be laid up : it is something within us that 
calls us to account for our faults^ and by which we pass 
a judgment concerning ourselves and all our actions. 

ChUdren have a conscience within them^ and it should 
be awakened early to its duty. They should be taught to 
reflect and look back upon their own behaviour^ to caH 
themselves often to an account^ to compare their deeds 
with these good rules and principles laid up in their 
minds^ and to see how far they have complied with them^ 
and how far they have n^lected them. Parents should 
teach their children to pay a religious respect to the in- 
ward dictates of virtue within them^ to examine their 
actions continually by the light of their- own consciences^ 
and to rejoice when they can approve themselves to their 
own minds^ that they have acted well according to the 
best of their knowledge : they ought also to attend to the 
inward reproofs of conscience^ and mourn and be ashamed 
and renent when they have sinned against their light. It 
is of aomirable use toward all die practices of religion and 
.^very virtue^ tp have a cgnsaenoe well stored with good 
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principles^ and to be always kept tender and watclifbl ; i^ 
18 proper that children should learn to reyerenee and ohej 
this inward mcmitor betimes^ that everr wilful sin may 
give their consciences a sensible pain ana uneasiness^ ana 
that they may be dispose^ to sacrifice every thing else to 
considerations of conscience^ and to endure any extremi- 
ties rather than act contrary to it* 

I proceed^ in the next plaoe^ to consider the several 
powers of the body^ which ought to be regulated and 
managed by thedue mstruction of children in their younger 
years. Now^ as the God of nature has given children eves^ 
and tongues, and feet, and arms, and hands, it is expedient 
that parents i^uld teach their children the proper use of 
them. 

1. The God of nature has given them eyes. Let their 
parents teach them to use these eyes aright. Would it be 
amiss in me here to give a hint or two ch this kind? May 
not children be wfymed against a staring look, against 
stretching their eyelids into a glare of mldness ? May 
they not be forbid to look aside on any object in a squint- 
ing manner, when t&eir faces are turned another way? 
Should they not be instructed to look directly with their 
faces turned to the thing they look at? May they n(4 
be taught with due courage to look in the face of the per- 
son they speak to, vet wit|i an humble, modest aiE^ct^ as 
befits a child ? A becoming couxage and a becoming mo*> 
desty dwell much in the eye. 

Some children should be often admonished to lay aside 
a gloomy and a frowning look, a scowling air, an uneasy 
and forbidding aspect. They i^ould be taught to £(moota 
the ruffles of their brow, and put on a lively, pleasing, 
and cheerful countenance among their friends : some there 
are who have all these graces by nature, but diose who 
have them not may be corrected and softened by the care 
of parents in their younger years *^. 

2. XiCt parents teach Uieir children to use their tongues 

* It may here be recollected by the way, that a glcMMninew of aspect 
^pes not always arise ftom a malignity of temper, but sometimes Arom 
fear of displeasing and incurring reproof; and is therefore often to ba 
removed by speaking kindly to children, and encouraging them with ex- 
pressions of candour and tenderness. To know how, in such coses, to 
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properly and agreeably; not only to speak^ but to pm- 
nounce their words pudn and distinct. Let them be in- 
structed to keep due and proper distances between their 
words and sentences ; and not speak in a swift hurry^ 
with a tumult of syllables and clutter upon their lips, 
which will sound liKe a foreign gibberish^ and neyer be 
understood: nor should they drawl out liieir words in 
n slow long tone, which is equally ungraceful and dis- 
agreeable. 

There are two other common fkidts in speaking, and 
where they are found they should be conrected early in 
children. 

The one is lisping, which is a pronunciation of the letter 
S or Z or C before £ and I, as though it were TH. Thus 
instead of Spice they cry Thpithe, mstead of Cease they 
say Theathe. This may be cured by teaching them to 
pronounce a few such words as these, where the soimd of 
the letter S prevails, with their teedi shut close ; and by 
forbidding them to put their tongue between their teeta 
at any time except when the TH is to be pronounced. 

The other fault is stammering, which 1 suppose may be 
commonly prevented or cured by teaching cmldren not to 
speak much, and to speak slow always : and they should 
be warned against all anger, or hastiness, or eagerness of 
spirit ; for such a temper will throw out dieir words faster 
than die organs of speech can accommodate themselves to 
form the syllables, and thus bring a hurry and confusion 
into their speech : and they shomd also gain a good de- 
gree of courage or becoming assurance, and not speak with 
much concern or fear, for fear will stop the organs of 
speech and hinder the formation of words. 

But I insist no longer on the use of the tongue in speak- 
ing. 

3. As God hath given them feet, let parents teach them 
to stand firm and strong, and to walk m a becoming and 
decent manner, without waddling from side to nde, with- 
out turning either or both of their feet inward, without 
little jerks in their motion, or long strides, or any of those 



divort a chUd, and make bim cheerful and happy in tiie company of a 
parent, is none of the least imp<Mrtaut cares of education. 
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awkwardneMes which continue with many penons to old 
age^ for want of having these irregtdarities corrected when 
they were young. Cmldren should he indulged in their 
sports sometimes^ in running swiftly, and in leaping where 
there is no danger^ in order to exercise their mnhs, and 
make them pliant^ nimhle^ strong and active on all occa- 
sions. 

4. As to their arms andhands^ they were formed not to 
lie folded in their hosom, hut to he engaged in 'some use- 
fill work; and sometimes, with due moderation, in ro- 
hust and hardy exercise and toil; not so as to overstrain 
their joints, hut to acquire firmness of strength hy ex- 
ercise. 

And more especially those who are to get their hread hy 
their hands should he inured to toilsome and vigorous 
lahours almost from their infancy : they should he accus- 
tomed to work in heat and cold, and to hear rougher exer- 
cises and fatigues of hody, that they may he fit to endure 
hardships aiKl go throimh those mfficmties which their 
station of life may call them to, without any injury or in- 
convenience. And it is desirahle that the sons of all fami- 
lies should he in some degree inured to such difficulties as 
these, which men of all ranks are sometimes called to 
encounter. 

If some fond and tender mothers had hrought up their 
children in this hardy manner, they had not now, in aU 
human prohahility, l>een mourning over their graves. In 
their younger years they would scarce let them set the sole 
of their foot to the ground^ nor sufiPer the wind to hlow 
upon them : thus they grew up in a state of tenderness 
and infirmity, sickly and feehle creatures : a sudden heat 
or cold seized them ; their natures, which were never a(>- 
customed to hear hardship, were unahle to resist the 
enemy; a fever kindled in their hlood, or a catarrh or 
cough injured their lungs, and early huried their parents' 
hopes in the dust. 

Thus have I finished the second general head of instruc- 
tion ; that is, children should he instructed to exercise and 
improve their natural powers hoth of mind and hody : and 
this is one necessary part of a good education, which pa- 
rents and other teachers should attend to hetimes. 
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SECTION III. 

SELF-GOVEANMENT. 

Childeem should be instnieted in the art of 8elf-go« 
yernmeiit. They should be taught, as far aa possible, to 
govern their thoughts, to use th& wills, to be determined 
by the light of their understandings, and not l>y headstroi^ 
and foohah humours ; they should learn to keep the lower 
powers of nature under the command of then: reason : 
they should be instructed to r^ulate their senses, their 
imagination, their appetites, and their passions. Let it be 
observed, that I sp^ of these things, in this place, not 
as a part of religion, thoi^h they are an important part of 
it; but give it as a direction exceeding useful to all the 
purposes of human life in diis world. 

1. Their thoughts and fancies should be brought under 
early goTemment. Children should be taught, as far as 
possible, to keep their thoughts and attention fixed upon 
what is their proper business; and to withhold them 
from roving and wandering away from the work in which 
they are engaged. Many children have such wild flut- 
tering fancies, that they will not be easily confined to ^ 
on one subject for any considerable time : every fljring 
feather, every motion of any person or thing that is near 
them, every sound, or noise, or shadow, caUs them away 
fironi their duty. When ihej should employ their eyes 
on their book, or their work, they will be gaaong at every 
thing besides their task ; they must rise often to the win- 
dow, to see what passes abn»d, when their business lies 
within. 

This volatile humour, if not gently altered, and wisely 
corrected in early years, will have an unhappy influence 
to hinder them for ever from attaining any great excel- 
lence in whatsoever business they imaertaice. Children 
fihould be taught, therefore, to call in their wandering 
thoughts, and bind them to the work in hand, till they 
have gone through it, and finished it. 

Yet this sort of wandering folly should not be chastised 
severely in young children; nor should it be subdued 

c c 
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with violetioe^ by too dose and rigoroixs s confinement to 
many loi^ hours of labour or study in that early and 
tender part of life ; such a conduct might break and oTer- 
whehn an active and qiri^tiy genius^ and destroy all 
those seeds of curiosity which promise well for maturer 
years : but proper and affreeablJe methods idiould be used 
to persuade and incline the young learner to attend to his 
present employment. It is far better to fix the thoughts 
to duty by allurement than by severity : but some way 
or other it ought to be endeavoured^ at leasts in a good 
degree. 

This fixedness of the mind and active powers is not 
only of great service to attain useful knowledge^ or to 
learn any business in common life^ but it is of consider- 
able advantage in religicm^ in attendance on divine wor- 
ship^ either prayer^ preachings or meditation^ where the 
mind is subject to a thousand distractions for want of 
being taught to ^ the attention in younger years. Per- 
sons who have well learned the art of governing their 
thoughts^ can pursue a train of thinking while they wslk 
through the streets of London : nor will all the noise and 
hurry of that busy place break the thread of their medi- 
tations. A happy attainment this^ and a felicity which but 
few arrive at! 

2. Children should be also instructed to govern dieir 
inclinations and wishes^ and to detamine their wills and 
their choice of things^ not by humour and wild fancy^ but 
by the dictates of reason. Some parsons^ even in their 
mature years, can give no other account why they choose 
and determine to do this or that, but because they have a 
fancy for it and they will do it. I will, because I will, 
serves instead of all other reasons. And in the same man- 
ner they manage their refusal or dislike of any thing. I 
hate to do this thing ; I will not go to this place, nor do 
that work ; I am resolved against it ; and all fnnn mere 
humour. This is a conduct very unbecoming a reasonable 
creature ; and this folly should be corrected betimes in our 
early' parts of life, since God has given us understanding 
and reason to be the guide of our resolutions, and to direct 
our choice and all our actions. 

S. Appetite is another thing which should be put under 
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stzkl goTCRmenty and childreii ahoiildbe tavglH betimes 
to restrain it That of the taste is the first thiDg thirt 
gets die ascendant in our younger years^ and a guard 
diould be set upon it early. What an unbecoming thing 
is it for children to be craving after every dish that comes 
to a table ! And this they will generally do^ if they have 
never been taught to bridle their craving. They must eat 
of all the pickles^ and sauces^ and high-seasoned meats, 
and gorge themselves with a medley of inconsistent dain- 
tiesf.and without any restraint^ lest little master should be 
froward, or lest miss should grow out of humour with 
her dinner. How often do they make a foul inroad on 
their health by excess of eating, being tempted further 
than nature requires by every luscious bit wluch is within 
their oght ! How frequently doth this indulgence vitiate 
their stomach, ruin their constitution, weaken the springp 
of nature, and destroy the powers of animal life betimes ! 
How many graves are filled, and fimeral vaults crowded 
with little carcasses, which have been brought to untimely 
death by the fodish fondness of a parent or a nurse, 
giving the young creatures leave to eat every thing they 
desire ! Or, if they happen, by strength of constitution, to 
survive this pestilence, now often do they grow up yoimg 

gluttons, and place their happiness in tae satisfaction (XF 
tie taste 1 They are deaf to all the rules of virtue and 
abstinence all their lives, because they were never taught 
to deny themselves when they were young« Oh ! it is a 
mean and shameful thing to be a slave to our taste, and 
to let this brutal appetite subdue reason and govern a 
man. But if appetites must be gratified in a chud, they 
will grow strong in the years of youth, and a thousand to 
one but they overpower the man also. 

Let but fond parents humour their little ofispring, and 
indulge their duldren to sip wine freq^uently, and they 
will generally grow up to tae love of it long before na- 
ture needs it ; and by this means they will imagine drams 
are daily necessary for their support, by that time they are 
arrived at the age of man or woman. Thus nature is soon 
burnt up, and life pays for the deadly draught. The 
foundation of much gluttony and dmnkenness, of many 
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difleafieB diat saiae from intemperanoe^ and of many as mi- 
timely deaths Is laid in the nimseiy. 

An exoess of niceness in pleasing the palate is a foolish 
and dangerous humour^ which should never he encouraged 
hy parents^ since the plainest food is most healthful for all 
persons^ hut especially for dbildren : and in this respect 
they shoidd he under the conduct of their elders^ and not 
always choose for themselves. This conduct and disci- 
pline will train them up to virtue and self-denid^ to tem« 
perance and frugality^ and to a relish of plain and whole- 
some food^ to the pleasures of active healthy and to a firm 
and cheerful old age. 

The indulgence of a nice appetite in children is not only 
the reason my ihey are so often sick^ hut at the same 
time it makes them so hiunourish and squeamish^ that 
they can scarce he persuaded to swallow a medicine which 
is necessary for tneir recovery. M^hat a long^ tedious^ 
and tiresome husiness isit^to wait on some children whole 
hours toffether^ while all Ihe soft persuasions and flatteries 
of a motner cannot prevail with tiiem to take a nauseous 
spoonful^ or a hitter holus^ though their life may seem to 
depend on it ! They have heen taught to make an idol of 
tiieir taste^ and even in the view and peril of death they 
can scarce he persuaded to afi&ont their idol^ and displease 
their palate with a hitter draught, or even pill which dis- 
gusts it. 

There are other appetites (if I may so call them) he- 
side that of the taste which children are ready to indulge 
too far, if not limited and corrected hy the wisdom of 
their parents. Their eyes are never satisfied with seeing^ 
nor their ears with hearing. Some young persoxis cannot 
hear of a fine thow hut they needs must see it : nor can 
they be told of a concert of music but they must needs 
hear it, though it create an expense beyond their circum- 
stances, and mav endanger their health or their virtue. 

I confess freely, that I would reoomm»id the sight of 
uncommon things in nature or art, in government, dvil 
or military, to the curiosity of youth. If some strange 
wild beasts or birds are to lie shown, if lions and eagles, 
ostriches and elephants, pelicans and rlunoceroses, are 
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hnoj^ht into our land ; if an ingenious model of Solo- 
mon's temple^ or some nice and acunirable dock- work^ en<« 
pnes^ or moving pictures^ &c. be made a spectacle to the 
mgenious ; if a kmg be crowned^ or a public triumph pro- 
ceed through the streets ; when an army is reviewed by a 
prince^ when an ambassador makes a public entry^ or 
when there is a vublic trial of criminals before a ju^e ; 
I will readily allow those sights are worthy of the at- 
tendance of tne younger parts of mankind^ once at leasts 
wbere it may be done witn safety^ and without too great 
haiatrd or expense. Most of these are things which are 
not often repeated^ and it is fit that the curiosity of the 
eyes should be so Bu* gratified as to give people^ once in 
tneir liyes^ an opportunity of knowing what these things 
are^ that their minds may be funiishel with usefol ideas 
of ihe worlds of nature or art^ and with some notion of 
the great and uncommon scenes and appearances of the 
dyil life. But for children to haunt every public specta- 
de^ to attend with constancy every lord-mayor's show^ to 
sdze every opportunity of repeatii^ these sights^ suffering 
nothing to escape them that may please their senses^ and 
this too often without an^ regard to their religion^ their 
virtue^ or their healthy this is a vanity whidi ought to be 
restrained by those to whom God aim nature hath com- 
mitted the care of their instruction^ and who have a just 
and natural authority over them. But of this and some 
other subjects akin to it^ I may have occasion to speak 
more in the following parts of tms discourse^ when I pro- 
fessedly treat on the article of restraint. 

Thus I have shown how the appetites and inclinations 
of diildren should be put under disdpline^ and how they 
may be taught self-government in this rei^>ect. 

4. The passions or afifections are the last thing which I 
shall mention: these appear very early in children to want 
a regulation and government. They love and bate too 
rashly^ and with too much vehemence : they grieve and 
rejoice too violently and on the sudden^ and that for mere 
tnfles: their hopes and fears^ their desires and their 
aversions^ are presently raised to too high a pitchy and 
upon very slight and insoffident grounds. It becomes a 
wise parent to watch aver these young emotions of iheii 

cc 3 
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tiools, and put in a word of prudent caution as often as they 
ol>8erye these inregularities. 

Let children be taught early that the little things for 
which they are so zealous^ for which they grieve or rejoice 
so impetuously^ are not worthy of these a&ctions of their 
souls ; show tnem the folly of being so fond of their trifles, 
and of vexing and growing fretful for the loss of them. 
Inform them what a happiness it is to have few desires 
and few aversionsj for this will preserve them from a mul- 
titude of sorrows, and keep their tempers always serene and 
calm. Persuade them never to raise their hopes very high 
of things in this world, and then they will never meet with 

Seat disappointments. Teach them moderation in all 
ese workings of the spirits^ and inform them that their 
rdons should never be laid out thus on objects which 
not deserve them^ nor rise higher than me occasion 
requires. 

Teach bashful and timorous children that they need be 
ashamed of nothing but what is evil ; that they should 
fear God in the first place, and serve him, and then they 
need not be afraid of men, or of any thing that threatens 
mischief to them, for the Almighty God wUl be their 
friend and defence. Ensage their fear and their love, in 
the first place, on God, me most proper and supreme ob- 
ject of them : let their hopes, their joys, and their sorrows, 
as soon as possible, be tinctured with rdigion : set their 
young affections at work on the most needful and import- 
ant objects of them in early hfe, and this will have a 
sweet and powerfrd influence on the better regulation of 
them with regard to all sensible thii^. 

Above all, let them know that they must govern their 
anger, and not let it break out on eveij slight occasion. It 
is anger that is eminently called passion among children, 
and in the language of common life. This, therefore, 
should eminently have a constant guard set upon it. Show 
them how unreasonable and unmanly a thing it is to take 
fire at every little jprovocation; how honourable and glo- 
rious to foi^ve an iiyurv; how much like God, and hke 
the best of men. Let tnem know what Solomon would 
inform, that the patient in spirit is better than the proud 
inspirit: that he that is sk>w to aD|;er is better than the 
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mighty ; and he that mledi his flpirity than he that taketh 
a city. Teadi them to put away their little quarrels and 
resentments, and to foi^t and bury them in lore. Let 
them be put in mind^ that though anger may happen to 
rise a little in a good man^ yet it rests or abides only in the 
bosom of a fool; and therefore they should never grow 
sullen, nor let the sun go down upon their wrath. 

The occasions of childish resentment, and the risings of 
anger^ are ready to return often^ and therefore they diould 
often haye sucn warnings given them, and such instruc- 
tions repeated. Tell them how lovely a thing it is to be 
meek and free from passion, and how much such children 
are beloved of all : mstract them how much it tends to 
their own peace, to suffer nothing to ruffle and disoomposer 
them: and when their little hearts are ready to swell 
again, and grow big within them, and their wrath takes 
sudden fire, put in some pretty soft word to cure the rec- 
tum of this inward sweUing, to ouench the new flame 
that is kindlii^ in their bosom, ana to assuage the rising 
storm. Teach them by degrees to get an habitual con* 
quest oyer this disorder of nature in youth, and you will 
ky a foundation for their deliverance from a thousand 
mischiefe in the following years and events of life. 

This shall suffice for the third head of instruction, 
which relates to self-government ; I have dwelt the longer 
upon it, because it is of so great and evident importance 
towards the ease and happiness of life, as well as so con- 
siderable a part of religion ; and men can hardly ever get 
so successful a victory over themselves unless tney be^n 
when they are children. 



SECTION IV. 

THE COMMON AKT8 OF HEADING AND WRITING. 

The next thing that I shall mention as a matter of 
instruction for children is, the common arts of reading, 
spelling, and writing. 

Writing is almost a divine art, whereby tlioughts may 
be communicated without a voice, and understood with- 
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out bearing : ta ihew I troold add aome amaD knowledge 
of arithmetic and aocoonta^ as the practice of it is^ in a 
manner^ 80 univenal in our age^ diatit does ahnost neoea- 
aarily belong to a tolerable education. 

The knowledge of letters is one of tile greatest bless- 
ings that God ever bestowed on the children of m^i : by 
this means mankind are enabled to preserve the memoir 
of things done in their own times^ and to lay up a ricn 
treasure of knowled^ for all succeeding generations. 

By the art of r»Eimng we learn a thousand tilings which 
our eyes can never see^ and which our tiiougfats would 
never have reached to : we are instructed by books in tiie 
wisdom of ancient ages ; we learn what our ancestors have 
said and done^ and ei^oy the benefit of tiie wise and ju- 
dicious remarks which they have made through their 
whole course of life^ without the fatigue of their long and 
painful experiments. By this means chUdrenmay be led^ 
in a great measure^ into the wisdom of old age. it is by 
the art of reading that we can sit at home and acquaint 
ourselves with what has been done in the distant parts of 
the world. The histories and the customs of all ages and 
all nations are brought as it were to our doors. By this 
art we are let into the knowledge of the afiairs of the Jews, 
the Greeks^ and tiie Romans ; their wars, their laws, and 
their religion ; and we can tell what they did in the na- 
tions of Europe, Asia, and Africa, above a thousand years 
ago. 

But the greatest blessing that we derive from reading 
is, the knowledge of the holy scriptures, wherein God has 
conveyed down to us the discoveries of his wisdom, power, 
and grace, through many past ages, and whereby we at- 
tain the knowlec^e of Chnst, and of the way of salvation 
by a mediator. 

It must be confessed that in former ages, before print- 
ing was invented, the art of reading was not so common, 
even in polite nations ; because books were much more 
costly, since they must be all written with a pen, and 
were therefore hardly to be obtained by the bulk of man-i 
kind : but since the providence of God has brought print* 
ing into tile world, and knowledge is so plentifully diSused 
tiurough our nation at so cheap a rate, it ia pity that any 
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children should be born and brought up in Great Britain 
without the skill of reading ; and especially^ since by this 
means every one may see^ with his own eyes^ what God 
requires of nim in order to eternal happiness. 

The art of writing also is so exceedingly useful, and ie 
now grown so very common, that the greatest part of 
children may attain it at an easy rate ; by this means we 
oommmdcate our thoughts, and all our affairs, to our 
friends, at never so great a distance : we tell them our 
wants, our sorrows, and our joys, and interest them in our 
concerns, as thoush they were near us. We maintain 
correspondence and traffic with persons in distant nations, 
and the wealth and grandeur m Great Britain are main- ' 
tained hy this means. By the art of writing we treasure 
up all tmngs that concern us in a safe repository ; and as 
often as we please, by consulting our paper records, we r&- 
new our remembrance of things that relate to this life or 
the life to come : and why should any of the children of 
men be debarred firom this privilege, i£ it may be attained 
at a cheap and easy rate, without intrenching upon other 
duties of Hfe, and without omitting any more necessary 
business that may belong to their station ? 

I might add here also, true spelling is such a part of 
knowledge as children ought to be acquainted with, since 
it is a matter of shame and ridicule, in so nolite an age as 
ours, when persons who have learned to handle the pen 
cannot write three words together without a mistake or 
blunder, and when they put letters together in such an 
awkward and ignorant manner that it is hard to make 
sense of them or to tell what ther mean. 

Arithmetic, or tiie art of numbers, is, as was observed 
before, to be reckoned also a necessary part of a good edu- 
cation. Without some degrees of tnis knowledge, there 
is indeed no traffic among men. And especially it is more 
needful at present, since the world deals much more upon 
trust and credit than it did upon former times; and there- 
fore the art of keeping accounts is made, in some mea- 
sure, necessary to persons even in meaner stations of life, 
below the rank of merchants or great traders. A littie 
knowledge of the art of accounts is also needful, in some 
measure, in order to take a true survey, and make a juai 
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Jndgnent of the ooquboh ^icpeiiws of s penon or ft fiif^ 
mily : but this part of learnings in the various degrees of 
it, IS more or less useful and needful, accordinff to the 
different stations and businesses for which children are 
designed. 

As the sons of a fiimily should be educated in a know-i 
ledge of writing, reading, spelUng, and accounts, so nei- 
ther should the daughters be trained up without them. 
Reading is as needful for one sex as tne other. Nor 
should giris be forbid to handle the pen, or to cast up a 
few figures, since it may be very much for their advantage 
in ahnost all circumstances of Ufe, except in the very 
lowest rank of servitude or hard labour. And I hee leave 
here to entreat the female youth, especially those of better 
circumstances in the world, to maintain their skill in 
writing which they have akeady learned, by taking every 
occasion to exercise it : and I would fain persuade them 
to take pains in acquainting themselves with true spelling; 
ihe want of which is one reason why so many of them are 
ashamed to write ; and they are not ashamed to own and 
declare this, as though it were a just and sufficient excuse 
for neglecting and losing the use of the pen. 



SECTION V. 

OF TRABE OB EMPLOYMENT. 

In a good education it is required also that children, in 
the common ranks of life, be brought up to the knowledge 
of some proper business or employment for their Uves ; 
some trade or traffic, artifice or manufacture, by which 
they may support their expenses, and procure for them- 
selves the necessaries of life, and by which they may be 
enabled to provide for their families in due time. In srane 
of the eastern nations, even persons of high rank are obliged 
to be educated to some employment or profession: and 
perhaps tiiat practice has many advantages in it : it en- 
gages the younger years in labour and diligence, and se- 
cures from the mischievous efi^ts of sloth, icUeness, vanity, 
and a thousand temptations. 
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Is our Bsiioii I woSm it k the coatom to edneate the 
dbildren of noblemen^ and the eldest sons of the gentry, 
to no proper businefs <Mr profession^ bat only to an ac- 
quaintance with some of the ornaments and accomplish- 
ments of life, which I shall mention immediately. But 
perhaps it would be far happier for some families, if the 
sons were brought up to business, and kept to the prac- 
tice of it, than to have them exposed to the pemidous in- 
oonyeniences of a sauntering and idle life, and the more 
violent impulse of all the corrupt inclinations of youth. 

However, it is certain that the far greater part of man- 
kind must bring up their children to some regular busi- 
ness or profession, whereby they may sustain their lives 
and support a family, and become useful members to the 
state. Now, in the choice of such a profession or em- 
ployment for children, many things are to be consulted. 

1. The circumstances and estate of the parent : whether 
it will reach to place out the child as an apprentice, to 
provide for bun materials for his business or trade, and to 
support him till he shall be able to maintain himself by 
his profession. Sometimes the ambition of the parent 
and the child hath fixed on a trade far above their circum- 
stances, and in consequence of which the child hath been 
exposed to many inconveniences, and the parent to many 
sorrows. ' 

S. The capacity and talents of the child must also be 
considered. If it be a profession of hard labour, hath the 
child a healthy and firm constitution, and strengdi of body 
equal to the work ? If it be a profession that requires the 
exercise of fancy, skill, judgment, or much studv or con- 
trivance, then tne question will be, Hath the laa a genius 
capable of thinking well, a bright imagination, a solid 
judgment ? Is he able to endure such an application of 
mind as is necessary for the employment ? 

S. The temper and inclination of the child must be 
brought into this consultation, in order to determine a 
proper business for life. If the daily labour and business 
of a man be not agreeable to him, he can never hope to 
manage it with any great advantage or success. I knew a 
bricklayer who professed that he had always an aversion 
to the smell of mcvtar : and I was acquainted once with 
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a lad irfao bepok to leani Greek at aehool, Iml he o(«i- 
plained it did not agree with iiia c(»iBtitutioii. I think 
the first of these ougot to have been brought up to work 
in glass or timber, or any thing rather than in bricks : as 
for the other, to my best remembrance^ he was wisely dis- 
posed of to a calling wherein he had nothing to do with 
Greek. 

. And here I would beg leave to desire^ that none might 
be enoourajged to pursue an^ of the learned professions, 
that is, divinity, law, or physic, who have not the signs of 
a good genius, who are not patient, of long attention and 
close apj^ication to study, who have not a peculiar delight 
in that profession which they choose, and withal a pretty 
firm constitution of body ; for much study is a weariness 
to the flesh, and the vigour of nature is sooner impaired 
by laborious thoughtfmness than the labour of the limbs. 

4. It should be also the solicitous and constant care of 
parents, when they place out their children in the world, 
to seek out masters for them who profess serious religion, 
who practise all moral virtues, and keep good order and 
good hours in their family. The neglect of this concern 
has been the ruin of a thousand youths in our day ; and, 
notwithstanding the sensible mischief arising from this 
negligence, yet there is still too little care tak^ in a mat- 
ter of so great importance*. 

Thus much for this part of the education of sons. But 
you will say then. What business of life must daughters 
be brought up to ? I must confess, when I have seen 'so 
many of the sex who have lived well in their childhood, 
grievously exnosed to many hardships and poverty upon 
the death of tneir parents, I have often wished there were 
more of the callings or employments of life peculiarly ap- 
propriated to women, and that they were r^ularly edu- 
cated in them, that there might be a better provision made 
for their support. Wliat if all the garments which are 

• The danger arises, in a great degree, firom the immodente lore of 
pleasure, which so generally prevails, and leads masters into parties and 
engagements, especially on the Lord's day ; which not only occasions 
the neglect of religious instruction, and family prayer on the evening 
of it, but sets an example to servants which they think themselves 
authorised to follow, though it he general^ to their own destruction. 
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worn by women weie so limited and restrained in the 
manufacture of them^ that they should all be made only 
by Oieir own sex ? This would go a great way toward re- 
lief in this case : and what if some of the easier labours 
of life were reserved for them only ? But this is not my 
province. 

However it may be as to this matter^ it is the custom of 
the nation^ and indeed it hath been the custom of most 
nations and ages^ to educate daughters in the knowledge 
of things that relate to the affairs of the household^ to spin 
and to use the needle both for making garments and for 
the ornaments of embroidery : they have been generally 
employed in the preparation of food^ in the regular dis- 
posal of the afiadrs of the house^ for the conveniences and 
accommodations of human life^ in the furniture of the 
rooms^ and the elegancies of entertainment. &arah made 
ready three measures of meal, and kneaded it, and made 
cakes upon the hearth. Gen. xviiL 6. And the women of 
Israel that were wise-hearted did spin with their hands 
both blue and pvrple and scarlet and fine linen for the 
tabernacle, £xod. xxxv. 25. Women shall hake your 
bread. Lev. xxvi. 16. Women sew pillows and make ker- 
chiefs, Ezek. xiii. 18. Which words, though perhaps 
they are a metaphor in that text, yet denote the office or 
work of women. And Dorcas made coats and garments Jor 
the poor. Acts ix. 36, 39. I might cite many ancient 
heathen authors to prove the same thing among the Greeks 
and Romans, if it were needful. 

Some of these things are the constant care and labour of 
women in our day, whereby they maintain themselves ; 
the most laborious parts of them belong to the poor. And 
it is the opinion of the best judges, that, even in superior 
and weal&y circumstances, every daughter should be so 
far instructed in them as to know when they are performed 
aright, that l3ie servants may not usurp too much power, 
and impose on the ignorance of the mistress. Nature and 
Providence seem to have designed these offices for the sex 
in all ages, and in all nations, because while the men are 
engaged in harder and more robust labours, and are often 
eaSel abroad in business, the women are more generally 
accustomed to keep house and dwell at home; and the 

IXD 
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word of God^ 88 well as the ciutain of htuium life reoom- 
inends it Tit. ii. 5. 1 Tim. y. 14. .^" 

SECTION VI. \ . 




ECLESOr PEVDEKCE. 






All children should have some instruction given them 
in the conduct of human life^ some necessary nues of pru- 
dence^ hy which they may regulate the management of 
their own afikirs^ and their hemiviour towards theur fellow 
creatures. Where all other sorts of knowledge are con- 
ferred upon children^ if this he wanting they make hut a 
eontemptihle figure in the worlds and plunge themselves 
into many inconveniences. 

Some of these rules of prudence are of a general nature^ 
and necessary at all times^ and upon all occasions : others 
are more particular^ and are proper to he used according 
to the various occurrences of life. 

If I were toinauire what are the foundations of hmnan 
prudence^ I should rank them under these three heads : 

1. A knowledge of ourselves. Here every one should 
he taught to consider within himself^ What is my temper 
and natural inclinations? what are my most poweiful 
appetites^ and my prevailing passions? what are my chief 
talents and capacities^ if I have any at all ? what are the 
weaknesses and follies to which I am most liahle^ espe- 
cially in the days of youtiii ? what are the temptations and 
dangers which attend me? what are my circumstances in 
the world? and what my various relations to mankind 
round ahout me ? what are my ccmstant^ and what my oc- 
casional duties ? what are ^e inward or outward advan- 
tages that attend me^ or the disadvantages under which I 
lahour ? A wise and just survey of ail these things^ and 
keeping them always in mind^ will he of unspeakahle use 
to us m the conduct] of life^ that we toay set our chief 
guard ut>on our weak side^ and where our greatest dangers 
lie ; that we may employ our talents aright, and seize all 
advantages to improve them for the h^t potpose, and 
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proceed in ihe ihortett way to piety, xuKioimaM, and 

peace. 

2. The knowledge of mankind is also necesaary'to ac- 
quire prudence. And here young persons should not only 
be taught what is the general nature and capacity, tlie 
virtues and the vices, and the follies of mankind ; but 
they should be informed also, or at least should be taught 
to observe more particularly, what are the peculiar tempers, 
appetites, passions, powers, good and evil qualities, of the 
persons with whom they have most to do in the world, 
that they may leam to behave wisely with regard to 
others, and that they may make a proper improvement of 
all the brighter and darker characters which they observe 
amongst men, both for their own advantage and for the 
benefit of their fellow creatures. This may have a happy 
influence to lead them to avoid the vices and follies wbim 
have plunged others into mischief, to imitate the virtues 
of those who have behaved well in life, and to secure them- 
selves from many dangers and miseries, as well as to paint 
the weaknesses and sorrows of mankind, and a£ford them 
a willing and cheerful relief. 

3. The knowledge of the things of the world, and the 
various af^drs of hiunan life, must be included as one of 
the chief foundations of prudence. It would be endless 
to run over particulars of this kind; but, in a special 
manner, young persons should apply themselves to know 
those things iniich most nearly concern them, and which 
have the most immediate relation to their own business 
and duty, to their own interest and welfare : and it is a 
valuable part of wisdom to neglect other things, and not 
to waste our time and spirits in them when they stand in 
any competition with our proper and most important 
work, whether we consider ourselves as men or as Chris- 
tians. 

Solomon tells us, Eccles. iii. l,17,and viii. 6, 6. There 
is Loth time and judgment for every tcorky and for every 
purpose under the heaven ; and that a wise man^s heart 
discerneth both time and judgment ; that is, he judgeth 
well concerning what is to be done, and the time when to 
do it: and therefore the misery of man is great upon him, 
because he knows not this time and judgment, he doth 
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discern what is ponmer to be dime, iMxr the proper 
season of doing it. Iradence consists in judging wdl 
what is to be said^ and what is to be done on every new 
occasion ; when to lie stilly and when to be active ; when 
to keep mlence^ and whoi to speak ; what to avoids and 
what to pursue; how to act in every difficulty; what 
means to make use of to compass such an end ; how to 
behave in every circumstance of life, and in all compa- 
nies; how to gain the favour of mankind^ in order to 
promote our own happiness^ and to do the most service 
to God and the most good to men^ according to that sta- 
tion we possess^ and those q>portunitie8 which we ex^oj* 

For this purpose there is no book better than the Pro* 
verbs of Solomon. Several of the first chapters, seem to 
be written for young men^ under the name of Solomon's 
son: and all uie rest of them should made familiar to 
youth by their frequent converse with them^ and trea«> 
suiing them up in their head and heart. 

Among human writings of this kind^ perhaps the book 
called Ecdesiasticus^ though it be among the apocryphal 
writings^ is equal to the best of the ancients. And among 
the modems^ I know not a better collection than the little 
book of directions^ counsels^ and advices^ lately pubUshed 
by Dr. Fuller^ for the use of his son ; though 1 could wish 
he had rendered itmore universally acceptable toall readers^ 
by avoiding some severities on the other sex, and that he 
had spared his little railleries on the name of saints^ 
though those offensive sentences are but few. 



SECTION VII. 

THE OKNAMEKTS AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF LIFE. 

The last part of instruction, which I included in the 
idea of a good education, is an instruction of youth in 
some of the useful ornaments and accomplishments of 
life. 

It has been the custom of our nation, ^or persons of the 
middle and the lower ranks of life, who design their chil- 
dren for trades and manufactures^ to send them to the 
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Latin and Greek schools. There ihey wear out four or 
five yiears of time in learning a number of strange words^ 
that will be of very little use to them in all the following 
afikirs of their station : and this very learning is also ge« 
nerally taught in a very tiresome and most irrational me- 
thod^ when they are forced to learn Latin by grammars and 
rules written in that unknown tongue. When they leave 
the school they usually forget what they have learned ; 
and the chief aavantage they gain by it is to spdl and pro« 
nounce hard words better when they meet with them in 
English : whereas this skill of spellmg might be attained 
in a far shorter time^ and at an easier rate^ by other me- 
thods*^ and much of life might be saved and miproved to 
better purposes. 

As for the sons of those who enjoy more plentiful cir- 
cumstances in the worlds they may be instructed in the 
Latin and Greek languages^ for several valuable ends in 
their station ; and especially those who are designed for 
the learned professions ought thoroughly to understand 
them : and such as pursue the study of aivinity must be 
acquainted also with Hebrew and Chaldee^ that they may 
read the Old Testament in its original language^ as well as 
the New. 

The French is now-a-days esteemed also an accomplish- 
ment to both sexes. If they have time enough^ whidbi 
they know not how to employ better, and a good memory, 
I would not forbid it. There are several good books writ- 
ten in that language, which are not unworthy of our per- 
usal : and there are many words now introduced in the 
English language borrowed and derived from thence, as 
well as from the Latin and Greek ; so that it may not be 
improper for an English gentleman to learn these tongues, 
that he may understand his own the better. I add also, 
that if persons have much acquaintance with the French 
nation, or have occasion to converse with foreigners, at 
coiu*t or in the city, or if they design to travel abroad, the 
French is a necessary tongue, because it is so much spoken 
in Europe, and espedaUy in courts. But otherwise, 
there are so many of the valuable writings of Frendi 

• See my Art of Reeding end Wtiting. . Chep. xxL 

nn 3 
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ttuthon perpetually tranalated into En^kh^ that it is a 
needless thing to go through much mfficulty, or take 
much pains in attaining it. I am inclined to heHeve that^ 
except in the cases above-mentioned^ few have found the 
profit answer the labour. As for those persons who are 
toed up to traffic with other nations, they must neciessarily 
learn toe langui^e of those nations ; and this I reckon not 
among their accomplishments, but consid^ it rather as a 
part of their proper business in life. 

In short, it is a thing of far greater value and import- 
ance, that youth should be perfectly well skilled in reading, 
writing, and speaking, their native tongue, in a proper, a 
polite, and graceful manner, than in toiling among foreign 
languages. It is of more worth and advantage to genti&- 
men and ladies to have an exact knowledge of what is de- 
cent, just, and elegant, in English, then to be a critic in 
foreign tongues. The very knowledge of foreign words 
should be improved to this purpose : and in order to ob- 
tain this accomplishment, they should frequently converse 
with those persons and books which are esteemed polite 
and elc^nt in their kind. 

Thus far concerning the knowledge of words. But 
the knowledge of things is of much more importance. 

1. The yoimg gentry of both sexes should be a little ac- 
quainted with logic, that they may learn to obtain clear 
ideas ; to judge by the reason and nature of things ; to 
banish the prejudices of infancy, custom, and humour ; to 
argue closely and justly on any sul^ect; and to cast their 
thoughts and affairs into a proper and easy method. 

2. Several parts of mathematical learmng are also ne- 
cessary ornaments of the mind, and not without real ad- 
vantage : and many of these are so agreeable to the fancy, 
that youth will be entertained and pleased in acquiring 
the knowledge of them. 

Besides the common skill in accounts which is needful 
for a trader, there is a variety of pretty and useful rules 
and practices in arithmetic to which a gentleman should 
be no stranger : and if his genius lie that way, a little in- 
sight into algebra would be no disadvantage to him. It 
is fit that yoimg people of any figure in the world should 
see some of the q^^ringB and ernes- whereby skilfid men, by 
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Elain rules of reason^ trace out tiie most deep, distant, and 
idden questions ; and whereby they find certain answers 
to those inquiries, which, at first view, seem to lie with- 
out the ken of mankind, and beyond the reach of human 
knowledge. It was for want of a little more general ao- 
quaintance with mathematical learning in the world, that 
a good algebraist and a geometrician were counted con- 
jurers a century ago, and people applied to them to seek 
for lost horses and stolen goods. 

They should know something of geometry, so far at 
least as to understand the names of the various lines and 
angles, surfaces and solids ; to know what is meant by a 
right line or a curve, a right angle and an oblique, whe- 
ther acute or obtuse : how the quantity of angles is mea- 
sured; what is a circle, a semicircle, an arch, a quadrant, 
a degree and minute, a diameter and radius : what we 
mean by a triangle, a square, a parallelogram, a polygon, 
a cube, a pyramid, a prism, a cone, an ellipsis or oval, an 
hyperbola, a parabola, &c. and to know some of the most 
general properties of angles, triangles, squares, and circles, 
&c. The world is now grown so learned in mathematical 
science, that this sort of language is often used in common 
writings, and in conversation, far beyond what it was 
in the days of our fathers. And besides, without some 
knowledge of this kind, we cannot make any farther pro- 
gress towards an acquaintance with the arts of surveying, 
measuring, geography, and astronomy, which are so enter- 
taining and so useful an accomplislunent to persons of a 
polite education. 

Geography and astronomy are exceeding delightful stu- 
dies. The knowledge of the lines and circles of the globes 
of heaven and earm is counted so necessary in our age, 
that no person of either sex is now esteemed to have had 
an elegant education without it. Even tradesmen, and 
the actors in common life, should, in my opinion, in their 
younger years, learn something of these sciences, instead 
of vainly wearing out seven years of drudgery in Greek 
and Latin. 

It is of considerable advantage, as well as delight, for 
mankind to know a little of the earth on which they dwell, 
and of the stars and dkies that surnrand them on all sides. 
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It is almost necessary for yoang persons^ wbo pretend to 
any thing of instmction and schooling above the lower 
rank of people, to get a little acquaintance with the several 
parts of the land and the sea, that they may know in 
what quarter of the world the chief dties and coontries 
are situated ; that at the mention of the word Copenhagen 
they may not grossly blunder and expose themselves, as 
a certain gentleman once did by supposmg it to be the 
name of a Dutch commander. Without this knowledge 
we cannot r«id any history with profit, nor so much as 
understand the common newspapers. 

It is necessary also to know something of the heavenly 
bodies, and theur various motions and periods of revolu- 
tion, diat we may understand the accoimts of time in 
past ages and the histories of ancient nations ; as well as 
know the reasons of day and night, summer and winter, 
and the various appearances and places of the moon and 
other planets. Then we shall not be terrified at every 
eclipse, nor presage and foretel public desolations at the 
signt of a comet : we shall see th& sun covered with dark- 
ness, and the full moon deprived of her light, without 
foreboding imaginations that the government is in dan- 
fl^er, or that the world is come to an end. This will not 
only increase rational knowledge, and guard us against 
foolish and ridiculous fears, but it will amuse the mind 
most agreeably ; and it has a most happy tendency to 
raise in our thoughts the noblest and most magnificent 
ideas of God, by the survey of his works in their surprising 
grandeur and divine artince. 

3. Natural philosophy, at least in the more general 
principles and foundations of it, should be infused into 
the mmds of youth. This is a very bright ornament of 
our rational natures, which are inclined to be inquisitive 
into the causes and reasons of things. A course of phi- 
losophical experiments is now frequently attended by the 
ladies, as well as the gentlemen, with no small pleasure 
and improvenient. God and religion may be better known, 
and clearer ideas may be obtains of the amazing wisdom 
of our Creator, and of the glories of the life to come, as 
well as of the things of this life, by the rational learning 
and knowledge of nature that is now so mudi in vogue. 
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If I were to rtoommetid a book or two on this sulj^ect, 
which may usefully be read by the ladies as well as the 
gentlemen^ I know none better than Mr. Ray's Wisdom of 
God in the Creation^ Dr. Derham's discourses on the 
same subject^ the Archbishop of Cambray's treatise of the 
Existence of God, at least to the fiftieth section, Nieuin- 
teit's Religious Philosopher, and Dr. Mather's Christian 
Philosopher. These things will enlarge and refine the 
understanding, improve the judgment, and bring the fa- 
culty of reasoning into a juster exercise, even upon all 
manner of subjects. 

4. History is another accomplishment of youth, and or- 
nament of education. The narratives of the various oc- 
currences in nations, as weU as in the lives of particular 
persons^ slide into younger minds with pleasure. These 
will funiish the soul in time with a treasure of knowledge 
whence to derive useful observations, inferences, and rules 
of conduct. These will enable us to gratify our acquaint- 
ance, by rehearsing such narratives at proper seasons, and 
render our own company agreeable and useful to man- 
kind. 

5, Nor can our education be called completely elegant 
without something of poesy in so very polite an age as 
this. 

While I mention some knowledge of poesy as a proper 
ornament of youth, I would not be understood as though 
I recommended verse-making to every young gentleman 
and lady. It is an old proverb, that poets are bom and 
not made. And though I have been too far betrayed, by 
an unguarded inclination, into attempts of this kind, in 
some of my former years, yet, while I sometimes repent of 
haying laid out so many days and hours of a short life in 
writing verses, I will not encourage others to practise it 
unless they are blest with a brighter genius, and find an 
insuperable bent and bias of soul that way ; and even then 
let it be a diversion, and not a business. 

The thing, therefore, which I here recommend to per- 
sons of a polite education is some acquaintance with good 
verse. To read it in the best authors, to learn to know^ 
and taste, and feel a fine stanza, as well as hear it, and to 
treasure up some of the richest sentiments and expressions 
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of the mMt admind writorB, k all that I mean in thia 
advice. 

Nor is this a mere amusement or usdeas embroiderv of 
the mind: it brightens and animates the fancy witn a 
thousand beautiful images; it enridies the soul with 
many great and sublime sentiments and refined ideas ; it 
fills the memory with a noble variety of language^ and 
furnishes the tongue with speech and expression suited to 
' every subject It teaches the art of describing well, and 
of painting every thing to the lif e^ and dressing up aU the 
pleasing and the frightful scenes of nature and providence, 
vice and virtue, in their proper charms and horrors. It 
assists us in the art of persuasion ; it leads us into a pa^ 
thetic manner of speecn and writing, and adds life and 
beauty to conversation. 

How often have we been enabled to gild a gloomy hour 
of life, and to soften a rouffh and psinful occurrence, by 
meditating and repeating me lines of some great poet ! 
Between the colours and me harmony that belong to verse, 
our senses and our souls are sometimes sweetly enter- 
tained in a solitary retirement ; and sometimes we enter- 
tain our friends agreeably ; we regale them as with music 
and painting at once, and gladden the whole company. 

But poetry hath still some sublimer powers. It raises 
our dying rel^on to a heavenly degree, and kindles a 
fiame of holy love and joy in the heart. If the memory 
be well stored with devout songs, we shall never be at a 
loss for divine meditation : we may exalt the praises of 
God and our Saviour at aU times, and feel our souls borne 
up, as on the wings of angels, far above this dusky globe 
of earth, till we have lost all its flattering vanities and its 
painful vexations. Poesy was first designed for the ser- 
vice of religion, and dedicated to the temple. Moses and 
David made divine and illustrious use of it. The royal 
Psalmist is raised on the wings of inspiration and sacred 
verse far above the level of the Jewish ceremonies and 
shadows, and converses with heavenly things, and sheds 
abroad the glories of the future Messiah, aimdst the rap- 
tures of his sublime and inimitable poesy. 

But it is time to descend, and mention some of the ac- 
eompliflhments of animal nature. The first of this kind» 
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mad perhaps the nearegt to poesy, is the art of dnging. A 
most charming gift of the God of nature, and designed for 
the solace of our sorrows and the improvement of our joys. 
Those young persons who are blest wil^ a musical esr 
and Yoioe, should have some instruction bestowed on 
them, that they may acquire this delightful skill. I am 
sorry that the greatest part of our songs, whereby young 
gentlemen and ladies are taught to practise this art, are S 
the amorous kind, and some of them polluted too. Will 
no happy genius lend a helping hand to rescue music fixnn 
all its defilements, and to furnish the tongue with nobler 
and more refined melody? But singing must not be 
named alone. 

Various harmony, both of the wind and string, were 
once in use in divine worship, and that by divine appoint- 
ment. It is certain then, that the use of these instru- 
ments in common life is no imlawfiil practice, though 
the New Testament has not (ntlained the use of it in evan- 
gelical w(H^ip. But if the voice be happily capable of 
this art, it is preferable to all instruments fashioned and 
composed by man : this is an organ formed and tuned by 
God himsett. It is most easily kept in exercise, die skiU 
is retained longest, and the pleasure transcends all the 
rest. Where an ode of noble seraphic composure is set 
throughout to music, and sung by an artful voice, while 
the ^irit at the same time enjoys a devout temper, the 
joys of the soul and the sense are united, and it approaches 
to the scriptural ideas of celestial state. Happy the youth 
who has a bright and harmonious constitution, with a 
pious turn of soul, a cheerful spirit, and a reli^ of sa- 
cred melody ! He takes a frequent flight above this lower 
world, beyond the regions of sense and time ; he joins the 
concert of the heavenly inhabitants, and seems to antici- 
pate the business and the Uessedness of eternity. 

Shall I be allowed, after this, to mention drawing and 
painting as agreeable amusements for polite youth ? Where 
the genius leads that way, it is a noble diversion, andim« 
proves the mind. Nature has her share in this, as well as 
m poesy ; where nature inclines, let polite youth be taught 
to sketch a little on a paper ; let ibem have at least some 
taste of diese arts, some capacity of being pleased with a 
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eorioiis dfaught, a noUte painting an d^nt statue, and 
fine resemblances of nature. This is an ingenious and a 
graceful acquirement. Mr. Riohardaon's essay on the 
tibeory of painting is the best book that I know on that 
subject^ and sufficient to gi've a young gentleman a general 
knowledge of the art. 

Shall I now name the art of fencings and of riding the 
managed horse^ as an accomplishment for gentlemen ? 
These are exercises of a healtny kind^ and may be use- 
ful in life. Shall I speak of dancings as a modish ac- 
pUshment of both sexes ? I confess I know no evil in it. 
This is also a healthful exercise^ and gives young persons 
a decent manner of appearance in company : it may be 
profitable to some good purposes^ if it be well guarded 
against all the abuses and temptations that may attend it« 
It was used of old in sacred and dvil rejoicings. £xod. xv* 
90^ SI. 1 Sam. xviii. 6. S Sara. vi. 14. It is certainly 
an advantage to have the body formed early to graceful 
motion^ to which the art of dancing may contribute. But 
where it is much beloved and indulged^ it has most sen- 
sible dangers^ especially mixed dancing. It leads youth 
too often and too early into company ; it may create too 
much forwardness and assurance in the sex whose chief 
glory is their modesty; it' may kindle vain and vicious 
inclinations^ and raise in young minds too great a fond- 
ness for the excessive gaieties and licentious pleasures of 
the age. 

In all these a&irs a wise parent will keep a watchful 
e^e upon the child while he indulges it in these gratifica- 
tions of youth and inclination : a wise parent will daily 
observe whether the son or the little daughter begin to hie 
too much charmed with any of the gay ornaments and 
amusements of life ; and^ with a prudent and sacred so- 
licitude^ will take care lest any of them intrench on ^e 
more necessary^ and more important duties of life and re- 
ligion : and^ according to this viewof things^ the parentis 
hand will either give a looser rein to the pursuit of diese 
exercises^ or veill manage the propensities of the child willi 
a needful and becoming restraint. 

But among all the accomplishments of youths there is 
none preferable to a decent and agreeable behaviour among 
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men^ a modest freedom of speedi^ a soft and elegant man- 
ner of address^ a gracefrd and lovely deportment^ a cheer- 
fill gravity and good-humour^ with a mind appearing ever 
serene under the ruffling accidents of human life : add to 
this a pleasing solemnity and reverence when the discourse 
turns upon any thing sacred and divine, a becoming n^- 
lect of injuries, a hatred of calumny and slander, a habit 
of speaking well of others, a pleasing benevolence and 
reamness to do good to mankind, and special compassion 
to the miserable, with an air and countenance in a natural 
and unafiected manner expressive of all these excellent 
qualifications. 

Some of these, I own, are to be numbered among the 
duties and virtues, rather than among the ornaments of 
mankind : but they must be confessed to be ornaments as 
well as virtues. They are graces in the eve of man as 
well as of God. These will bespeak the afl&ctions of all 
that know us, and engage even an ill-natured world be- 
times in our favour. These will enable the youUi of both 
sexes, who are so happy to attain them, to enter upon the 
stage of life with approbation and love ; to pass through the 
world with ease, as far as ease may be expected in so de* 
generate and unhappy a state of things ; to finish the scenes 
of action on earth with applause, and to leave behind them 
the monument of a good name when their bodies sleep in 
the dust and their souls dwell with God. 



SECTION VIII. 

A GUARS AOAIKST EVIL INFLUENCES FROM PERSONS 

AND THINOS. 

It belongs also to a good education that children be 
guarded and secured, as far as possible, from aU evil in- 
fluences and unhappy impressions which they may be ex- 
posed to receive both from persons and things. I shall 
sufficiently explain this direction by particular instances. 

Let not nurses or servants be suffered to fill their minds 
with silly tales and with senseless rhvmes, many of which 
are so absurd and ridiculous that they will, not bear to 
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be repreaented in ft mre diieonne. The imajgiiiatioB of 
young, creatures Is nereby flattered and deceived: their 
reason is grossly abused and imposed uoon : and by this 
means they are trained up to be amuseo with follies and 
nonsense^ rather than to exercise their understandings 
which is the glory of hmnan nature. 

Let not any persons that are near them terrify their 
tender minds with dismal stories of witches and ghosts^ of 
devils and evil spirits, of fairies and bugbears in the daik, 
-^This hath haa a most mischievous effect on some chil- 
dren, and hath fixed in their constitutions such a rooted 
slavery and fear, that they have scarce dared to be left 
alone all their lives, especially in the night. These sto- 
ries have made sudi a deep and frightful impx^ession on 
their tender fancies, that it hath enervated their souls, it 
hath broken their q^irits early, it hath gpwn up with 
them, and, mingled with theur religion, it hath laid a 
wretdied foimdation for melancholy and distracting sor- 
rows. Let these sort of informations be reserved for their 
firmer years, and let them not be told in their hearing till 
they can better judge what truth or reality there is in 
them, and be miade sensible how much is owing to ro- 
mance and fiction. 

Nor let their little hearts be frkhtened at three or 
four years old with shocking and btoody histories, with 
massacres and martvrdoms, with cuttings and burnings^ 
with the images of norrible and barbarous murders, with 
racks and rea-hot pincers, with engines of torment and 
cruelty, with mangled limbs, and carcasses drenched in 
gore. It is time enough, when their spirits are grown a 
uttle firmer, to acquaint them with these madnesses and 
miseries of human nature. There is no need that the 
history of the holy confessors and martyrs should be set 
before their thoughts so early, in all their most ghastly 
shapes and colours. These things, when they are a little 
older, may be of excellent use to discover to them the 
wicked and bloody principles of persecution both among 
the heathens and the papists, and to teach them the 
power of the grace of Christ in supporting these poor 
sufferers under all the torments which they sustained for 
the love of God and the tru^i. 
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Let their ears be ever kept from all immodest stories 
and from wanton songs ; nrom riddles and puns with 
double meanings and foul intentions : let them not be 
mSSsred to read wanton jests or amorous romances : and 
due care should be taken to remove all books out of their 
way that may defile their imagination, or teach them the 
language or die sentiments of impurity. Nor let their 
eyes be entertained with lewd and unclean pictures, and 
images of things or actions that are not fit to be exposed. 
These things indeed have too often an unhappy influence 
to corrupt the fancy and manners ; and in riper years have 
been the occasion of numberless mischiefs: but especially 
they should be kept far away from the sight or hearing of 
children, lest too deep and dangerous impressions be made 
in those early years of life. Nothing but what is chaste, 
pure, and innocent, should come wil£in the reach of their 
eyes and ears. Even Ibe common necessities and actions 
of nature should be always eroressed before them in the 
most modest forms of speech that our mother tongue can 
furnish us widi. In tms respect, as the poet says, chil- 
dren should be treated with great reverence. 

Mojcima debetur puerit revereniia* 

It is confessed that the books of anatomy, and other 
parts of neeessary science, are proper to be written, and 
these may be consulted by persons who are grown up to a 
due age, especially by those whose profession requires it : 
there is also some necessity of foul narratives, where foul 
crimes are committed, and ought to be publicly exposed 
and brought to justice and punishment. As the affiors of 
mankind stand, these things cannot always be avoided : 
but there is no manner of necessity that children shoidd 
read them, or rash imguarded youth. 

For some of the reasons before-mentioned, there should 
be a wise conduct in showing children what parts of the 
Bible they should read ; for though the word of God ex- 
presseth all things with due decency, yet there are some 
things which have been found necessary to be spoken of 
in scripture, both in the laws of Moses, and in the repre- 
sentation of the wickedness of the Gentiles, in the New 
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Testament, in which adult penona have heen eotie&med, 
which there is no necessity for children to read or hear^ 
and they may be passed over or omitted among them. 
The Jews were wont to withhold Solomon's songs from 
their children till they were thirty years old ; and the late 
pious and prudent Bishop Tillotson, in a manuscript 
which I have seen, wishes that those parts of the Bible 
wherein there are some of the affidis of mankind ex- 
pressed too natiiraJly, as he calls it, were omitted in the 
public lessons of the church : I think they may as well be 
excepted also out of the common lessons of children, and 
out of the daily course of reading in family worship. 

Let parents take as much care as they can* isf the 
choice of companions and playfellows for their sons and 
daughters. It w<nild be a happy thii^ if children who 
are bred up in schools could be secured from the company 
and evil influence of other children, who curse and swear, 
who take the name of God in vain, and use filthy and un- 
clean langui^e. Masters and mistresses should be very 
watchful and strict in their inquiries into the behaviour of 
their scholars of botii sexes when they are out of their 
sight, that, if it were possible, there might not be one 
among them whose lips are impure or profane : for one 
diseased sheep mav infect the whole nock. However, 
where children find such immoralities practised by any of 
their fellows, they should be taught to show their utmost 
abhorrence of it, and speedily forsake such pernicious 
company. 



SECTION IX. 

A GUARD SET ON THE SPORTS AND DIVERSIONS OF 

CHILDREN. 

As parents should take care to have their children em« 
ployed in proper learning and business, so they should not 
think it beneath them to concern themselves a little about 
their sports and recreations. Human nature, especially 
in younger years, cannot be constantiy kept intent on 
work, learning, or labour. There must be some intervals 
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of pleamire to gire a loose to the mind, and to refresh the 
natural spirits. Too long and intense a confinement to 
one thing is ready to oTer-tire the spirits of youths and 
to weaken the springs of activity by excessive fatigue. 
It is an old simile on this occasion^ and a very just one^ 
that a bow kept always bent will grow feeble and lose its 
force. The alternate successions of business and diver- 
sion preserve the body and soul of children in the happiest 
temper : and learning is more closely pursued^ and work 
better done^ after some agreeable relaxations. The young 
creatures apply themselves to their business with new 
vigour^ after the ei^jovment of some pleasurable release. 

I confess it would oe of considerable advantage, if the 
various parts of learning and business in which children 
are employed were so happily contrived, that one might 
be, as it were, a relaxation or diversion, when the mind is 
tired with the other: and if childr«ai have a taste and 
relish of reading and improvement of the mind, there is a 
rich variety of entertainment to be found in books of 
poetry, history, accounts of the wonders of arf and nature, 
as well as ingenious practices in mechanical and mathe- 
matical affidrs. It is happiest indeed where this relish is 
the gift of nature; yet diildren may be trained up, by 
wise and alluring methods, to delight in knowledge, and 
to choose such sort of recreations, especially in winter 
nights, and rainy seasons, when they cannot enjoy the 
more active diversions abroad. Yet, besides these, some 
other sorts of sports will generally be found necessary for 
children of almost all dispositions. 

And their sports ought to be such as are in some mea- 
sure chosen by themselves, that they may be matter of 
delieht, yet still under the regulations of the eye and 
prudence of a' parent. No sort of play should be per- 
mitted wherein sacred things become a matter of jest or 
merriment. No sport shomd be indulged wherein foul 
language, ill names, or scandal are practised; wherein 
there is any violation of modesty, or of the rules of de- 
cency and cleanliness : nothing must be sufl^cd where 
there is any breach of the moral precepts of the law of 
God ; wherein cosening or cheatii^, falsehood or lying 
are practised or allowed. They should be confined to 
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honesty^ justice, tniih, and goodness^ even in tlieir very 

play. 

They should not be permitted to use such sporting as 
may tend to discompose their spirits^ disorder their nature^ 
injure their fleshy prejudice their healthy break their limbs^ 
or do mischief to themsdves, or each oUier. This should 
rather be the play of dogs or horses than of children. 

Nor should they ever be allowed to practise those diver- 
sions that carry an idea of barbarity and cruelty in them, 
though it be but to brute creatures. They should not 
set up cocks to be banged with cudgels thrown at them 
about Shrovetide ; nor delight in giving a tedious linger- 
ing death to a young litter of dogs or cats, that may be 
appointed to be destroyed and drowned, lest they multiply 
too much in a house : nor should they take pleasure in 
pricking, cuttixig, or mangling yotme biros whicn they have 
caught, nor usins any savage and bloody practices towards 
any creatures wnatsoever; lest their nearts grow hard 
and unrelenting, and they learn in time to practise these 
cruelties on their own kind, and to murder and torture 
their fellow-mortals ; or at least to be indifferent to their 
pain and distress, so as to occasion it without remorse. 

They should never be suffered to game for money, nor 
even for their own toys or playthings if they are costly 
and expensive. Many sore inoonveniencies in riper years 
arise from such indulgencies. And indeed no recreations 
should be accounted lawful, but those in which they can 
with courage recommend themselves to God, and desire 
his blessing upon them. 

Those chQdren who are kept pretty close to learning in 
a school should be directed to pursue their recreations, 
as much as may be, in the open air, and to exercise their 
limbs with vigour and activity, that thMr growth and 
health may not be impaired by study, and too mudi con- 
finement to a book. But in very foul weather, or in long 
winter evenings, as I hinted before, ^ey may be taught to 
seek such diversions as may at once refresh and improve 
thdrminds. 

For want of this, in some families, the games of 
.drau^ts and chess are practised, and some omer little 
sports, upon a chess-boaid, without any stakes or aim at 
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gain beyond the mere pleasure of victory. In other 
houses^ cards and dice are introduced^ for want of better 
recreations. The former of these, namely, draughts and 
chess, are innocent enough, and may wear off a heavy 
hour, when the mind or body are unfit for business: me 
latter have had the general censure of our wise and pious 
fathers, and there have been most unhappy effects attend- 
ing th^: and indeed these games are seldom used with- 
out depositing too much money at the stake, and this tends 
to engage the passions with greater vehemence than the 
nature of a recreation can require, or should admit. But 
I leave it to those who are more skilful in casuistic divinity, 
to prove them utterly unlawful in the very nature of the 
game. 

However that be, I have often earnestly wished, that 
instead of these games there were some more profitable 
spwts invented for a long evening, for a dull hour, or a 
rainy s^^on : and I am well assured, that if some inge- 
nious mind, which is well skilled in mathematical learning 
and in games, would but take pains to contrive some such 
diversions, there might be a much better account given 
of the hours of leisure and remission of business by persons 
of both sexes, and of all ages, than can be at present, for 
want of such useful and improving recreations. 

What if cards and dice ^ould he proved to be never so 
lawful in themselves, yet there might be various inven- 
tions, of much more advantage to knowledge and virtue, 
placed in the room of them. May not some little tablets 
of pasteboard be made in imitation of cards, which might 
teach the imleamed several parts of granunar, philosophy, 
geometry, geography, astronomy, &c. 

What if on one side of these tablets or charts, a town or 
dty were named and described; and on the other side, 
of the county, ;»ovinoe, kingdom, where that tovm stands, 
with some geographical or historical remark on it; and 
whosoever in play draws the chart with the town on it, 
should be obfigea to tell the country where it stands, 
and the remark made on it? 

What if on one side were a geometrical figure ; and on 
the other the demonstration of some property belonging 
to it? 

What if one side bore the name or figure of any piece 
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of money; tnd the odicr aU die nmlli^es of it bytlie 
nine digitf^ or as far as twdTe : tliia wowd be naefiil for 
children bred up to a trade. 

Wbat if the figure of aonie plant, anhnal, enginey or 
any thing else in the woild of nature or art, -wen printed 
on one aide ; and on die odier the name of die tfain^ 
which should be required to be spelled ri^^t by yom^ 
schidars when they see the figore, in order to teach them 
the art of lulling. And if to thia were added some bun- 
tifiii expression or deseription of the diing^ taken cmt of 
oar b«(t Endlidi poets, to be repeated by hmi who draws 
die chart wmch has die fignre on it. 

Chr if on one side were a word in En^isli; and on die 
other the same dung expressed in Latin, Greek, or French, 
far those who learn diae lai^iiiages. 

Or if single names of fiunona men and women were on 
one side; and the rerene contsined die history, or some 
short account of diose persons whose names are so famous. 
What if in a sheet ^ paper, or a two-penny book, were 
written a hundred proverbs, or wise sayings, collected out 
of moralists, ancient and modem, relating to all the vir- 
tues and vices; and a collection of the most eminent exam- 
ples of these vices and virtues were superadded : and if 
one or more solid bodies of wood, of sixteen, twenty, or 
diirty-two flat sides were formed with the name of one 
virtue or vice inscribed on each side ; and by the rdling 
of this many-sided toy, the uppermost word or name 
should be an indication what proverb, or what example to 
reouire. 

There have been, I confess, several sorts of cards in- 
vented with proverbs, widi various learned flgures, and 
mathematical devices upon diem: but, as far I csnleam^ 
these have been but mere pictures and ornaments to the 
hearts and diamonds: diese learned devices and figures 
have had no share in the game : die cards are used like 
common cards still, without any manner of improvement 
of any of die gamesters in diese sciences. But what I 
propose is a contrivance to render these words, or figures, 
or sentences, the very implements of die sport itself, 
widiout so much as tne form of any spade, or dub, or 
heart, or diamond, drawn upon the cmart or tablet 
Some of these exercises and diversions, if happily con- 
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trived, may not only be fit to entertain children in their 
younger years, but may usefully amuse them when they 
are grown up towards manly age. 

For my part, I own myself to be so much unskilled in 
the various games used among us, that I am not fit to con- 
trive, nor capable of inventing suchiiseful pastime. But 
I wish some of the sons of ingenuity had science and 
virtue so mudi at heart, as to attempt such a service 
to mankind. And parents should seek some sort of 
delightful employments or recreations for the leisure 
hours of their sons and their daughters when they are in 
the stage of youth, that they may be the more easily 
withheld from those diversions of the present age, whicn 
are so fashionable, and yet so dangerous. 

Among these dangerous and modish diversions, I can- 
not forbear to mention midnight assemblies, playhouses, 
gaming-tables, and masquerades. Let parents who would 
willingly see ik&r children walking in the paths of piety 
and virtue endeavour to guard their inclination from 
these enticing^ amusements. The religion and conscience 
of many a well inclined youth have been exposed to great 
and imminent danger among those scenes of vanity and 
folly, to say no worse. My business is not to rail at 
them, though some of my readers will hardly forgive me 
that I deal with them so tenderly, and give them names 
of so soft a sound. But this must be confessed, that if 
persons of piety frequent them, they too much risk their 
character and tneir mnocence, and expose their virtue and 
their piety to too great and needless temptations: or at 
least, by giving the sanction of their presence at such 
places^, and on such occasions, may make themselves ac- 
cessary to Uie ruin of those who may be less fortified 
against their insnaring tendency. 

Yet some of these diversions and amusements are so 
charming to many a yoimg thoughtless creature, that no 
risk is tnought too great to run if they may but please 
their ears and their eyes, and gratify their idle and vain 
inclinations. Hence these houses of pleasure are filled 
and frequented: hence the theatres are crowded, and 
gaming-rooms attended by multitudes of youth, whose 
parents have enjoyed the blessing of a stricter education : 
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and though their ettete can scarce support ike irregular 
expense, yet they gratify their children in these haasardoos 
recreations, and take no pains to cure them of this perni- 
cious folly. 

But the children of our age will pertly reply, ^' What, 
" must we live like nobody ? Must we turn old Puri- 
" tans again ? Must we look like fooba in company, 
*' where there is scarce any discourse but of plays, operas, 
" and masquerades, or cards, dice, and micmight assem- 
" blies ? And pray what sin is there in any of them ?" 

To this I answer, that I am very sorry to find that the 
children of rdl%ious parents choose and delight in com- 
pany where these things are the chief subject of conversa- 
tion. 1 fear lest God, and virtue, and the important 
things of another world, are utteriy banished out of such 
a visitiUg room, where these discourses are the chief en- 
tertainment, and there is little place foimd for any profit- 
able conversation, even about the most usefiil and valuable 
afiairs of this life. 

But, light as these pert questions are, I will consider 
them one after another. You say first. Must we look 
like old Puritans ? Must we live Uke nobody ? No, my 
friends, 1 am not persuading you to return to the habit 
and guise of your ancestors, nor to transact your visits, 
nor to model your diversions, by the pattern of fourscore 
years ago. There is a certain fashion and appearance of 
things that belong to every age : modes of conversation^ 
and forms of behaviour, are ever changing in this life : 
and it is no improper thing for persons, according to their 
rank and figure in life, to conform themselves to the {M-e- 
sent customs, as far as they are innocent, and have no evil 
influence upon morality (xr religion. But where any 
unhappy customs prevul in the world, that make an 
inroad upon your piety, that endanger your virtue, that 
break the good order of religious families, and are usually 
or always attended with some mischievous consequences ; 
surely, in these instances, it is better to look like a Puri- 
tan, and stand almost alone, than to follow the multitude 
in the road that leads to iniquity and mischief. A 
Puritan, or a separatist from the vain or dangerous 
couraes of a wicked world, ia to this day a name of fisting 
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^ory; thoui^ the enemies of God and of vour anoeston 
may cast it upon them in a way of reproacn. There are 
some things m which you must dare to be singular, if 
you would be Christians^ and especially in a corrupt and 
degenerate age. A sense of the love of God secured to 
your hearts^ and an inward peaoe of conscience^ will in- 
finitely counteryail the enmity of the worlds and oyer- 
balance the reproaches of an ungodly generation. 

Besides, if tne families that profess religion, and desire 
to preserve piety amongst them, and transmit it down to 
their children's children, would but heartily join together, 
in a resolved abstinence from these haaardous diversions, 
there would be no need of any one of you to stand alone, 
and your appearance on the side of virtue would not be 
singular, x ou might animate and support one another with 
public courage, and having Crod and!^ virtue on your side, 
you might, in some measure, bear down the effit)ntery and 
ridicule of an age of vice and sensuality ; an age wherein 
comedies and masquerades, gaming-tables, and midnight 
assemblies, are become the modish diversions. 

But still it may be said, what sin is there in any of 
them ? Bear with me then while I take them in order, 
one after another, and briefly give my opinion concerning 
each of them. 

1. Let us bjBgin with the playhouse. It is granted 
that a dramatic representation of the affidrs of numan 
life is by no means sinful in itself: I am inclined to think 
that valuable compositions might be made of this kind, 
such as might entertain a virtuous audience with innocent 
delight, and even with some real profit. Such have been 
written in French, and have, in times past, been acted 
with applause. But it is too well known that the come- 
dies wiiich appear on our stage, and most of the tragedies 
too, have no design to set religion or virtue in its best 
light, nor to render vice odious to the spectators. In 
many of them piety makes a ridiculous figure, and virtue 
is dressed in the habit of folly; the sacred name of God is 
fireouently taken in vain, if not blasphemed, and the man 
of nagrant vice is the fine gentleman, and the poet's fa- 
vourite, who must be rewarded at the end of the play. 

Besides, there is nothing will pass on omr theatres that 
has not the mixture of some amorous intrigue: lewdness 
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itedf reigiMi and rioti in flome of tlidr seeaes: aobtiety is 
put quite out o£ oountenanoe, and modesty is in certain 
danger there : the vouth of serious religion, that ventures 
sometimes into this infected air, finds his antidotes too 
weak to resist the contagion. Tlie pleasures of the closet 
and devout retirement are suspended first, and then ut- 
terly vanquished hy the overpowering influence of the 
last comedy : the fancy is all over defiled, the vain images 
rise uppermost in the soul, and pollute the feehle attempts 
of devotion, till hy degrees secret religion is lost and for- 
gotten: and in a htUe time the playhouse has got so 
much the mastery of conscience, that the young Chnstian 
goes to hed after the evening drama with as much satis- 
fiEu:tion and ease, as he used to do after evening prayer. 

If there have heen found two or three plays wnich have 
heen tolerahly free from lewd and profane mixtures, 
there are some scores or hundreds that have many hateful 
passages in them, for which no excuse can be made. And 
when all the charming powers of poesy and music are 
joined with thp gayest scenes and entertainments, to as- 
sault the senses and the soul at once, and to drive out 
virtue from the possession of the heart, it is to be feared 
that it will not long keep its place and power \ there. 
What a prophet of their own says of the court, may with 
mu(^ more truth and justice be said of the theatre : 



It is a gfAim, but a fatal circle. 
Upon whose magie skirts a thousand devils 
In crystal forms sit tempting innocence. 
And becleon early virtue from its centce. 



Another of the poets of the town, who made no great pre- 
tences of virtue, and who well knew the qualities of the 
theatre, and its mischievous influence, writes thus of it : 

It would be endless to trace all the vice 

That ttom the playhouse takes immediate rise. 

It is the unexhausted magasine 

That stocks the land with vanity and sin. 

■ By flourishing so long. 

Numbers have been undone, both old and yoimg; 

And many hundted souls are now unUess'd, 

Which eke bad died in peace, and found eternal rest. 
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As for my friends who are not yet convinced of the 
justice of these censures^ I entreat them to read what Mr. 
Collier, Mr. Bedford, and Mr. Lawe have written on this 
sahject: and though I would hy no means justify and 
support every remark they have made, yet I think every 
reader who has a modest and pious soul, and has the cause 
of God and virtue near his heart, will he a little afraid to 
give his presence there, lest he should seem to encourage 
such hicentives to iniquity and profaneness: or if he 
should go thither once, merely to see and know what it is^ 
I would persuade myself he will not make it his practice,^ 
or frequent that house of infection. 

But you will say, '^ There is some advantage to he gained 
" by these entertainments : there is a deal of fine language 
'* in them, and fashionable airs of conversation : there are 
" many of the fooleries of life exposed in the theatre 
*' whicn suit not a more solemn place ; and comedies will 
** teach us to know the world, and to avoid the ridicule 
« of the age." 

But let my younger friends, who are so willing to im- 
prove in their knowledge of the world and pouteness, 
remember, that whatsoever may be gotten, there is much 
more to be lost among these perilous and enticing scenes 
of vanity: the risk of their virtue and serious religion can 
never be recompensed by the learning a few fine speeches 
and modish ain, or the correction of some awkward and 
unfashionable piece of behaviour. This is to plunge 
headlong into toe sea, that I may vmsh ofi^a little dirt from 
my coat ; or to ventiCre on poison, in order to cure a 
pimple. 

Besides, most or all of these ends might be attained by 
reading some of the best of them in private : diough, I 
confess, I am cautious how I recommend this practice, 
because I think that almost all these dramatic composures 
in our age have some dangerous mixtures in them. Those 
volumes of short essays which are entitled the Spectator 
will give a sufficient knowledge of the ways of the world, 
and cure us of a hundred little follies, witnout the danger 
that there is in reading of plays : though, even in these very 
volumes, I could heartily wish that here and there a leaf 
were left out, wherein the Writer speaks too favourably of 
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the 8tage> and now and then^ though rarely, introduces s 
sentence that would raise a blush in the face of strict 
virtue. 

3. The next forbidden diversion is the masquerade* 
By all the descriptions that I have heard of it, it seems to 
be a very low piece of foolery, fitted for children and for 
persons of a little and trifling genius, who can entertain 
themselves at bUnd-man's-bus. And as the entertain- 
ment is much meaner than that of the theatre, so it is 
something more hazardous to virtue and innocei^ce. It 
does not so much as pretend to any such improvement of 
the mind as the theatre professes ; while it lays a more 
dreadful snare to modesty, and has made too often a dis- 
mal inroad on the morals of those that frequent it. Could 
I but persuade persons to read what the right reverend 
the late lord bishop of London has publishea in his ser- 
mon for the reformation of manners, I am ready to think 
that all those who profess virtue would refrain their feet 
far from it, and not come near the doors of the houses 
His words are these : 

Amongst the various ei^nes contrived by a corrupt 
generation to support vice and profaneness, and keep 
^' them in countenance, I must particularly take notice A 
masquerades, as they deprive virtue and religion of their 
last refuge, I mean shame, which keeps multitudes o£ 
ranners within the bounds of decency, after they have 
broken through all the ties of principle and conscience. 
'' But this inventi<m sets them free from that tie also ; 
^' being neither better nor worse than an opportunity to 
^' say and do there, what virtue, decency, and good man*, 
ners, will not permit to be said or done in any other 
place. If persons of either sex will frequent lewd and 
profane plays^ or openlv join themselves to loose and 
" atheistical assemblies of any kind, thev have their re- 
" ward ; they are sure to be marked and branded by all 
^ood men, as persons of corrupt minds and vicious 
mcUnatiotts, who have abandoned religion andall pie- 
tensions to it, and given themselves over to luxury and 
profaneness. And, as bad as the world is, this is a very 
heavy load upon the characters of men> and in spite of 
*' all the endeavours of vice to bear up and keep itscJf in 
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ooiintenanoe^ it sinks them by d^^ees into infamy and 
contemnt. But this pernicious invention intrendies 
vice and profaneness against all the assaults and impres- 
sions of shame ; and whateyer lewdness may be con« 
*' carted, whatever luxury, immodesty, or extravagance 
may be conunitted in word or deed, no one's reputation 
is at stake, no one's character is responsible for it. A 
'^ circumstance of such terrible consequence to virtue and 
** good manners, that if masquerades shall ever be re» 
'^ vived, as we heartily hope they will not, all serious 
** Christians within these two great and populous cities 
" will be nearly concerned to lay it to heart, and diligently 
'^ bestir themselves in cautioning their friends and neigh* 
** hours against such fatal snares. Particularly all who 
'' have the government and education of youth ought to 
^' take the greatest care to keep them out of the way of 
*^ this dangerous temptation, and then to labour against 
^^ the spreading of it. 

*' I cannot forbear to add, that all religious considera- 
*^ tions apart, this is a diversion that no true Englishman 
*^ ought to be fond of, when he remembers that it was 
^' brought in among us by the ambassador of a neigh« 
'* bourmg nation in the last reign, while his master was 
*' in measures to enslave us: and indeed there is not a 
** more effectual way to enslave a people, than first to 
^* dispirit and enfeeble them by licentiousness and efiemi* 
*^ nacy." Thus far the right reverend author, whose zeal 
for the suppression of all these tempting madlineries has 
been so conspicuous and honourable. 

3. The thu*d place of dangerous resort is the gaming* 
table. Many young gentlemen have been there bubbled 
and cheats of large sums of money, which were given 
them by their par^ts to support them honourably in 
their stations. In such sort of shops young ladies are 
tempted to squander away too large a share of their yearly 
allowance, if not of the provision which their parents have 
made for their whole lives. It is a fatal snare to both 
flexes : if diey win, they are allured still onward, while, ac- 
cording to their language, luck runs on their side : if they 
loae, they are tempted to another and another oast of t&e 
die, and enticed on still to fresh games by a delusive 
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hope that fortune will tuin^ and they shall recover aH 
that they have lost In the midst of these scenes their 
passions nse shamefully^ a greedy desire of gain makes 
them warm and eager^ and new losses plunge them some- 
timesjnto vexation and fury^ till the soul is quite heaten 
off &om its guardj and virtue and reason have no manner 
of command over them. 

JVIy worthy friend Mr. Neal, in his reformation sermon, 
has taken occasion not only to inform us that '^ merchants 
" and tradesmen mix themselves at these tables with men 
" of desperate fortunes, and throw the dice for their 
" estates/' but in a very decent and soft manner of ad- 
dress he has incjuired, " Whether public gaming, in vir- 
tuous ladies, is not a little out of character ? Whether 
it does not draw them into mixed company^ and give 
them an air of boldness, which is perfectly mconsistent 
^' with that modesty^ whidi is the ornament of the fedr sex? 
" Whether it does not engage them in an habit of idle- 
ness, and of keeping ill hours ? Whether their passions 
are not sometimes disordered ? and, whether the losses 
they sustain have not a tendency to breed ill blood in 
" their families, and between their nearest relations? It 
^' has often been observed, that gaming in a lady has 
'' usually been attended with the loss of reputation, and 
'^ sometimes of that which is still more valuable, her vir- 
" tue and honour." Thus far proceeds this useful ser- 
mon. 

Now if these be the dismal and frequent consequences 
of the gaming tables, the loss of a little monev is one of 
the least injuries you sustain by it. But what if you 
should still come off gainers ? Is this the way that Uod 
has tauffht or allowed us to procure the necessary com- 
forts of life ? Is this a sort of labour or traffic on which 
you can ask the blessing of Heaven ? Can you lift up 
your face to God, and pray, that he would succeed the 
cast of the die, the drawing of the lot, or the dealing out 
of the cards, so as to increase your gain, while it is the 
very sense and language of the prayer, that your neigh'^ 
hour may sustain so much loss ? This is a sad and guuty 
circumstance which belongs to gaming, that one can gain 
nothjing but what another loses, and consequently we 
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•cannot ask a blessing upon ourselves^ but at the same 
time we pray for a blast upon our neighbour. 

WiU you nope to excuse it by sayings that my ndgh- 
boor consents to this blast or this loss by entering into 
the gome, and there is no injury where there is consent? 

I answer^ that though he consents to lose conditionally^ 
and upon a venturous hope of gain^ yet he is not willing 
to sustain the loss absolutely; but when either chance^ or 
his neighbour's skill in the game^ has determined (gainst 
him^ then he is constrained to lose^ and does it unwffl- 
ingly; so that he still sustains it as a loss^ or misfortune, 
or evO. Now if you ask a blessing from Heaven on this 
way of your getting money, you ask, rather absolutely, 
that your neighbour may sustain a loss, without any le^ 
gard to the condition of his hope of gain. Your wish and 
prayer is directly that you may get, and he may lose : you 
cannot wirfi this good to yourself, but you wish the con- 
trary evil to him : and therefore I ihinK gaming fn* gain 
cannot be consistent with the laws of Christ, which cer^ 
tainly forbid us to wish evil to oiu- neighbour. 

And if you cannot, so much as in thought, ask GodH; 
blessing on this, as you certainly may on such recreations 
as have an evident tendency innocently to exercise the 
body and relax the mind, it seems ^our conscience secretly 
condemns it, and th^e is an additional proof of its hem^ 
evil to you. 

All me justest writers of morality, and the best casuists, 
have generally, if not universally, determined against 
these methods of gain. Whatsoever game may be in* 
dulged as lawful, it is still a recreation, and not as a call- 
ii^ or business of life; and therefore no larger sums 
ought to be risked or ventured in this manner man what 
may be lawAilly laid out by any persons for their present 
recreation, according to their different circumstances m 
the world. 

Besides all this, think of the loss of time, and the 
waste of life that is continually made by some who fre*- 
quent these places. Think how it calls away many a 
youth from their pro^r business, and tempts them to 
throw away what is not their own, and to risk the sub- 
stance fls well as the displeasure of their parents, or of 
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iheir master^ at all the uncertain hazards of a dice-box* 
Read the pages which Mr. Neal has employed on thia 
theme^ in tne sermon just now cited: read what Mr. Dor- 
rington has written several years ago^ on this subject of 
gaming : I wish such discourses were fresh in print, and 
put into the hands of every one who lies under this tempta- 
tion. 

4. The midnight assemblies are the last which I shall 
mention of tiiose modish and hazardous diversions, 
wherein youth are drawn away to much vanity, and 
plunged mto the sensual gaieties of life; and that at 
those hours, part of which should be devoted to the reli- 
gion of the family or the closet, and part to the nightly 
repose of nature. It is acknowledged to be proper and 
needful that yoimg people should be indulged m some 
recreations, Vagreeable to their age, and suitable to the 
condition in which Providence has placed them. But I 
would ask whether the great and only valuable end of 
recreation is to be expected from these midnight assem- 
blies, namely, to relieve us from the fatigues of life, and 
to exhilarate the spirits, so as thereby to fit us for the 
duties of life and religion. Now are these the proper 
means to fit us for the duties of either kind ? Perhaps it 
will be said that dancing, which is practised in those 
assemblies, is an exercise conducive to nealth, and there* 
fore a means of fitting us for the duties of life. But 
may not the imseasonableness of the midnight hour pre- 
vent and overbalance the benefit that might otherwise be 
supposed to arise from the exercise? Is it likely that 
natural health should be promoted, or preserved, by 
changing the seasons and order of nature, and by allotting 
those hours to exercise which God and nature have or- 
dained to rest? I6 the returning home, after five or six 
hours dancing, through the cold and damp of the mid- 
night air, a proper means of preserving health ? or rather 
is It not more likely to impair and destroy it? Have not 
the fatal efiects been too often felt? Have there not heea 
sacrifices of human life offered to this midnight idol ? 
Have tiiere been no fair young martyrs to this unseason- 
able foUy ? Are there not some of its slaves who are 
become feeble, laboiiring under s(»re dis^ises^ and some, of 
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them fallen asleep in death ? Have not their music and 
their dancing, instead of natm'al- rest in their heds^ 
hrought them down to a long sUence in the graye, and an 
untimely rest in a bed of dust ? Those amiable pieces of 
human nature, who were lately the joy and hope of their 
too indulgent parents, are now the bitterness of their 
hearts ; and those very exercises from whence they hoped 
the continuance of their joy, as the supposed means of 
confirming their children's health, are become an ever- 
lasting spring of their mourning. 

And as those midnight recreations are badly suited to 
fit us for the duties of the dvil life, so they are worse 
suited to fit us for, or rather, they are more apparently 
opposite to the duties of rel%ion. The religion of the 
closet is neglected, the beautiful regularity and order of 
the family is broken ; and when the night is turned into 
day, a good part of the next day is turned into night, 
while the duties of the morning both to God and man 
are unperformed. Those who have frequented these 
assemblies know all this, and are my witnesses to the 
truth of it. Nay, the very practice itself, at those unsea- 
sonable hours, tells all the world how much they prefer 
these dangerous amusements to the worship of God, in the 
evening and the morning, and to all the conveniences and 
decorum of family government. Besides, if I speak to 
Cliristians, have you not found that the indulgence of 
this sort of diversions, which are usually in-actised in 
those unseasonable assemblies, leads the mind away in- 
sensibly from God and religion, gives a vanity to the spirit, 
and greatly abates the spiritual and heavenly temper 
which should belong to Christians? Hath it not taken 
away the savour of godliness and tincture of piety from 
some younger minds? And do elder ChristianB never 
suffer by it? Let it be farther considered, what sort of 
company you mingle with at those midnight assemblies. 
Are they most frequented by the wise and pious, or by 
the more vain and vicious part of mankind ? Do they 
tend to fill your mind with the most improving notions, 
and your ears and your lips with the most proper con*^ 
versation ? Do you that frequent them never find your 
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piety in danger there } Does strict religion and prayer 
relish so well with you after those gandy nights of mirth 
and folly ? And do you then^ when you join in those as- 
semblies^ practise the commands of God, to abstain froih 
all appearance of evil^ and to shun the paths of tempta- 
tion ? Can you pray for a blessing on your attendance 
on these midnight meetings ? Or^ can you hope to nm 
into the midst of those sparks and living coals, and yet 
not be burnt, nor so mudi as have your garments singed ? 
Are not parents generally very sensible, that there are 
dangerous snares to youth in tnose gav diversions } And 
therefore the mother will herself go along with her young 
offisprinff to take care of them, and to watch over them ; 
and perhaps diere is scarcely any place or time which 
more wants the watchful eye of a superior. But here let 
me ask, is this all the reason why the mother attends 
those scenes of vanity ? Has she no relish for them her- 
self? Has she no gay humours of her own to be grati- 
fied, which she disguises and covers with the pretence of 
a parental solicitude for the virtue and honour of her 
oflnpring ? Are there no mothers who freely lead their 
children into those perilous places, where soul and body 
are in danger, and are really their tempters, under a co- 
lour of being their guardians ? 

You will plead, perhaps, that some of these things are 
proper for the improvement of young people in good- 
breeding and politeness. They must be brought into 
company to see the world, ana to learn how to behave 
with becoming decency. Well, suppose these assemblies 
to be academies of politeness, and ttiat young people at- 
tend there upon lectures of good-breeding. Is there no 
other time so fit as midnight to polish the youth of both 
sexes, and to breed them well ? May not an hour or two 
be appmnted, at more proper seasons, by select companies^ 
for mutual conversation and innocent delight.^ Can 
there be no genteel recreations enjoyed, no lessons of be- 
haviour taught by day-light ? Can no method of improve- 
ment in good-breeding be contrived and appointed which 
i^all be more secure from temptations and inconve- 
niences ? Are there none which are more harmless, more 
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innocent^ of better reputatioii among persons of strict 
piety^ and which make less inroad on tne duties of life^ 
both solitary and social^ civil and religious ? 

Shall I inquire once more^ what is done at many of 
those midnight assemblies^ before the dance is begun, or 
when it is ended, and what is the entertainment of those 
who are not engaged in dancing ? Are they not active in 
gaming ? Are not cards the business of the hour ? Are 
not children educated, by this means, in the love of 
gaming ? And do they not hereby get such a relish of it, 
as proves afterwards pernicious to them ? Now if gaming 
be not a practice fit to be encouraged, what encourage- 
ment do tnose assemblies deserve, wnere gaming is one of 
the chief diversions or business ? 

But it is time to put an end to this sort of discourse. I 
beg pardon of my readers for having drawn it out to so 
great a length : for I have said too much on this subject, 
for those who have no inclination to these criminal and 
dangerous diversions ; and I wish I may have said enough 
to do good to those who have. 

Upon the whole, I conclude, it is the duty of parents 
who would give their children a good education to see to 
it, that children, in their younger years, do not indulge 
such recreations as may spoil all the good effects of the 
pious instructions, the prayers, and care of their parents. 
Otherwise, if you encourage them in such recreations, ^ou 
are building up those vanities of *mind, and those viaous 
inclinations, with one hand, which you labour to pre* 
yent or to destroy with the other. 



SECTION X. 

OF THE PROPER DEGREES OF LIBERTY AND RESTRAINT 
IN THE EDUCATION OF A SON, ILLUSTRATED BY EX* 
AMPLE. 

So weak and unhappy is human natuit^ that it is ever 
ready to run into extremes; and when we would recover 
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ouTselyes from an exoen on the right hand^ we know hot 
where to stop till we have got to an excess on the left. 
Instances of tnis kind are innumerable in all the affiurs of 
human life; but it is hardly more remarkable in any 
thing, than in the strict and severe education of our fathers 
a century ago^ and in die most profuse and unlimited 
liberty that is indulged to children in our age. 

In those days the sons were bred up to learning by ter« 
rible discipline: every Greek and Latin author they 
conversed with was attended with one or many new 
scourges, to drive them into an acquaintance with him ; 
and not the least misdemeanor in life could escape the 
lash : as though the father would prove his daily tffoe to 
his son by never 8pari?ig his rod, Prov. xiii. 94. Now-a- 
days young master must be treated with a foolish fond- 
ness ml he is grown to the siie of a man ; and let his 
faults be never so heinous^ and his obstinacy never so 
great, yet the preceptor must not let him hear the name 
of the rod, lest the child should be frighted or hurt; the 
advice of the wisest of men is utterly forgotten, when he 
tells us that due correction shall drive out tHefotly that is 
bound up in the heart of a child, Prov. xxii. 15. Or else 
they boldly reverse his divine counsel, Ptov. xiii. 84. as 
though they would make the role of their practice a direct 
oontnuliction to the words of Solomon, namely, that he 
that spareth the rod loveth his son, but he that hateth 
him chastens him betimes. 

In that day many children were kept in a most servile 
subjection, and not suffered to sit down or to speak in the 
presence of their father till they were come to the age 
of one-and-twenty. The least degree of freedom was 
esteemed a bold presumption, and incurred a sharp re- 
proof. Now they are made familiar comnanions to their 
parents, almost from the very nursery ; ana therefore they 
will hardly bear a check or reproof at their hand. 

In the beginning of the last century, and so onward to 
the middle of it, the children were usually obliged to 
believe what their parents and their masters taught them, 
whether they were principles of science or articles of faith 
or practice : they were tied down almost to every punctiliq, 
as though it were necessary to salvation ; they were not 
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fufl&flred to examine or inqture whether their teacherg 
were in the rights and scarce knew upon what grounds 
they were to assent to the things that were taught them; 
for it was a maxim of all teachers, that the learner must 
believe : Dncentem oporiet credere. Then an ipse dixit, 
or Aristotle said so, was a sufficient proof of any proposi- 
tion in the colleges ; and for a man of five-oind-twenty to 
be a Christian and a Protestant, a Dissenter or a Church- 
man, it was almost reason enough to sav that his father 
was so. But in this century, when the doctrine of a just 
and reasonable liberty is better known, too many of the 
present youth break all the bonds of nature and duty, and 
run to tne wildest degrees of looseness both in belief and 
jRactioe. They slight the religion which their parents have 
taught them, that they may appear to have chosen a reli« 
cion for themselves : and when they have made a creed or 
belief of their own, or rather borrowed some scraps of in<« 
fidelity from their vain companions and equals, uiey find 
pretences enough to cast off all other creeds at once, as 
well as the counsels and customs of their religions prede- 
cessors. 

'^ The practices of our fathers," say they, ''were precise 
" and foolish, and shall be no rule for our conduct ; the 
" articles of ibexr faith were absurd and mysterious ; but 
" we will believe nothing of mystery, lest our faith should 
'' be as ridiculouii as th^." In their younger years, and 
before their reason is half-grown, they pretend to exa- 
mine the sublimest doctrines of Christianity ; and a raw 
and half-witted boy shall commence an ic^del, because 
he cannot comprehend some of the gkoious truths of the 
gospel; and laughs at his elders and his ancestors, for be- 
lieving what they could not comprehend. 

The child now-a-days forgets that his parent is obliged, 
by all the laws of God and nature, to train him up in his 
own religion, till he is come to the proper age of discre- 
tion to judge for himself: he forgets, or he wm not know, 
that the parent is instrusted with the care of the sotda of 
his young offspring by the very laws of nature, as well as 
by the revealed covenants of innocency and of grace. The 
son now-a-days forgets the obligations he is under to ho- 
nour and obey the pawms who gave him birth ; he pays 
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no legHord to the doctrines which led his ancestors to the 
love of Grod and man ; whereas doctrines that have such 
influence claim, at least, some degrees of attention, -and 
espedaUy from a son who has heen trained up in ihem^ 
and heheld the efiects of them in the piety of his parents ; 
nor will the very light of nature bu£^ him to depart 
firom them hut upon the clearest judgment of his own 
mature reason, a thorough and impartial search into the 
subject, the loud inward dictates of his conscience, and 
the full evidence of his parents' mistake. 

80 wanton and licentious a spirit has possessed some of 
the youth of the nation, that tney never think they have 
freed themselves from the pr^udioes of their education 
till they have throi^ ofiP almost all the yokes of restraint 
that are laid upon them by God or man. Some take a 
petulant pride m laying aside the holv scriptures, for the 
same reason that Timothy was advised to .continue in 
them, and that is, because they have learned and known 
them from their very childhold, 2 Tim. iii. 15. And 
some, perhaps, have been laughed out of their Chris- 
tianity, lest it should be said, that their mothers and 
their nurses had made them Christians. 

Heretofore the sons were scarce suffered to be absent 
from home an hour, without express leave, till they were 
arrived at the age of man ; nor daughters, till they werer 
married ; now both sexes take an unbounded licence of 
roving where they please, and from a dozen years old 
they forget to ask leave to wander or to visit where their 
fancy leads them : at first the parent gives a loose and 
winks at it, and then the child claims it as his due for 
ever. 

In short, the last age taught mankind to believe that 
they were mere children, and treated them as such, till 
they were near thirty years old; but the present gives 
them leave to fancy themselves complete men and women 
at twelve or fifteen; and they accordingly judge and 
manage for themselves entirely, and too aiten despise all 
advice of their elders. 

Now though it be sufficiently evident that both these 
are extremes of liberty or restraint, yet, if we judge by 
the reason of things, or by experience and success, surely 
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the andent education is to be preferred before the present^ 
and of the two should rather be chosen. 

If we would determine this by reason^ it is easy to see 
that a father of fifty or sixty years old is fitter to judge 
for his son at four-and-twenty^ in many matters of im- 
portance, than a boy of fifteen is to judge for himself. 

Or^ if we would decide the matter by experience^ it is 
plain enough that the posterity of the former generation^ 
who are the fathers and grandfathers of the present^ had 
more of serious religion and true virtue amongst them 
than there is any hope or prospect of amongst the greatest 
part of their children and grandchildren. And^ if I 
would use a bold metaphor, I might venture to say with 
truths The last century has brought forth more solia fruits 
of goodness than the present can yet show in blossoms ; 
and^ in my opinion, this is much owing to the neglect of 
the pruning-knife. 

But after all. Is there no medium between these two 
extremes, excess of confinement and excesss of liberty ? 
May not young understandings be allowed to shoot and 
spread themselves a little without growing rank and 
rampant? May not children be kept in a due and 
gentle subjection to their parents, without putting yokes 
of bondage on them ? Is there no reasonable restraint of 
the wUd opinion and violent inclinations of youth, with- 
out making chains for the understanding, and throwing 
fetters on me soul ? May not the young gentleman begin 
to act like a man, without forgetting umt he is a son ? 
And maintain the full liberty of nis own judgment, 
without insolence and contempt of the opinions of his 
elders? May not he who is bred up a Protestant and 
Christian judge freely for himself, without the prejudices 
of his education, and yet continue a Christian and a Pro- 
testant still ? Is it not possible for the parent to indulge, 
and the child to enjoy a just liberty, and yet neither en- 
courage nor practise a wild licentiousness? 

Yes surely, and there have been happy instances in the 
last age, and there are some in this, both of parents and 
children that have learned to tread this middle path, and 
found wisdom and virtue in it, piety and peace. Agathus 
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has bred his son up under such discipline, as renders- 
them both proper examples to the world. 

Eugenio is just out of his minority^ and in the twenty- 
second year of his age; he .practises the man with all that 
virtue and decency that makes his father's acquaintance 
covet his company ; and indeed they may learn by his 
discourse the art of ^ood reasoning, as well as the pre- 
cepts of piety from his example. He is an entertaining 
companion to the young gentlemen his equals ; and yet 
divines and philosophers take a pleasure to have Eugenio 
amongst them. He is caressed by his superiors in honour 
and years ; and though he is released from the discipline 
of narental education, yet he treats the lady his mother 
witn all that affectionate duty which could be desired or 
demanded of him ten years ago : his father is content to 
see his own youth outshined by his son, and confesses 
that Euffenio already promises greater things than Aga- 
thus did at thirty. 

If you ask whence these happy qualities arise, I grant 
there was some foundation for them in the very make of 
his nature ; there was something of a complexional virtue 
mingled with his frame ; but it is much more owing to the 
wise conduct of his parents from his very infancy, and 
the biasing of divine grace attending their labours, their 
prayers, and their hopes. 

He was trained up, from the very cradle, to all the 
duties of infant virtue, by the allurements of love and 
reward, suited to his age ; and never was driven to prac- 
tise any thing bv a frown or a hasty word, where it was 
possible for kinder affections to work the same efiect by 
indulgence and delay. 

As fast as reasoning powers began to appear and exert 
themselves they were conducted in an easy track of 
thought, to find out and observe the reasonableness of 
every part of his duty, and the lovely character of a child 
obement to reason, and to his parents' will ; while every • 
departure from duty wss shown to be so contrary to rea- 
son, as laid an early foundatioii for conscience to work 
upon : conscience began here to assume its office, and t9 
manifest its authority in dictates, and rquroofr, and reflec- 
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tions of inind> peaceful or painftil^ acooTding to his be- 
haviour. When his parents observed this inward monitor 
to awake in his soul^ they could better trust him out of 
their sight. 

When he became capable of conceiving of an almighty 
and invisible beings who made this world and every crea- 
ture in it^ lie was taught to pay all due regard to this 
God his maker ; and from the authority and love of his 
father on earthy he was led to form right ideas^ as far as 
childhood permitted^ of the power, government and 
goodness of the universal and supreme Father of all in 
heaven. 

He was informed why punishment was due to an 
offence against God or his parents, that his fear might 
become an useful passion to awaken and guard his virtue; 
but he was instructed at the same time, that where he 
heartily repented of a fault, and returned to his duty with 
new diligence, there was forgiveness to be both obtained 
of God and man. 

When at any tune a friend interceded for him to his 
father, after he had been guilty of a fault, he was hereby 
directed into the doctrine of Jesus, the mediator between 
God and man, and thus he knew him as an intercessor, 
before he could well understand the notion of his sacrifice 
and atonement* 

In his younger years he passed but twice under the 
correction of the rod : once ror a fit of obstinacy and per- 
sisting in a falsehood ; then he was given up to a severe 
chastisement, and it dispelled and cured the sullen hu- 
mour for ever; and once for the contempt of his mother's 
authority he endured die scoui^e again, and he wanted it 
no more. 

He was enticed sometimes to the love of letters, by 
making his lesson a reward of some domestic duty ; and 
a permission to pursue some parts of learning was the 
appointed recompense of his ^ligence and improvement 
in others. 

There was nothing required of his memory but what 
Was first, as far as possible, let into his understanding : 
and by proper images and representations, suited to his 
years, he war taught to form some conception ef the 
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things described before he was bid to learn the words by 
heart Thus he was freed from the danger of treasuring 
up the cant and jargon of mere names, instead of the 
riches of solid knowledge. 

Where any abstruse and difficult notions occurred in 
his course of learning, his preceptor postponed them till 
he had gone through that subject in a more superfidal 
way; for this purpose he passed twice through all the 
sciences ; and to make the doctrines of Christianity easy 
to him in his childhood, he had two or three catechisms 
composed by his tutor, each of them suited to his more 
early or more improved capacity, till, at twelve years old, 
he was thought fit to learn that public form, which is 
more universally taught and approved. 

As he was inured to reasomng from his childhood, so 
he was instructed to prove every thing, according to the 
nature of the subject, by natural or moral arguments, as 
far as his years would admit : and thus he drew much of 
his early knowledge from reason or from revelation, by the 
force of his judgment, and not merely from his teachers 
by the strength of his memory. 

His parents were persuaded indeed that they ought to 
teach him the principles of virtue while he was a child ; 
and the most unportant truths of religion, both natural 
and revealed, before he was capable of deriving them from 
the fund of his own reason, or of framing a religion for 
himself out of so large a book as the Bible. They mought 
themselves under the obligation of that divine command. 
Train up a child ifi the way that he should go^ and when 
he is old he will not depart from it, Prov. xxii. 6. And, 
therefore, from a child they made him acquainted with 
the holy scriptures ; and persuaded him to believe that 
ihey were given by the inspiration of God, before it was 
possible for him to take in the arguments from reason, 
history, tradition, &c. which must be joined together to 
confirm the sacred canon, and prove the several books of 
the Bible to be divine. Thus, like Tiiyothy, he continued 
in the things which he had learned and had been assured 
of, knowing of whom he had learned them, 2 Tim. iii. 14, 
16, 16. Yet, as his years advanced, they thought i^ 
requisite to show him the solid and rational foundations 
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of his fidth^ that his hope mi^t be built upon the author 
rityof God, and not of men. 

Thus the apostles and prophets were made his early 
oompanions; and being instructed in &e proofs of the 
Christian religion, and the divine original of his Bible, 
he pays a more constant and sacred regard to it, since his 
judgment and reason assure him that it is tiie word of 
God, than when he was a child, and beHeved it because 
his mother told him so. He reads the scriptures daily 
now, not like the lessons of his infancy, but as the infal- 
lible rule of his faith and practice : he searches them every 
day in his closet, not to confirm any articles or doctrine 
he is resolved to believe, but, as the noble Bereans did, to 
examine and try whether those doctrines and articles 
ought to be believed or not, which he was taught in the 
nursery. 

After he arrived at fifteen he was suffered to admit 
nothing into his full assent, till his mind saw the rational 
evidence of the proposition itself, or, at least, till he felt 
the power of those reasons which obliged him to assent 
upon moral evidence and testimony, where the evidences 
of sense or of reason were not to be expected. He knew 
that he was not to hope for mathematical proof that there 
is a pope at Rome ; tnat the Turks have dominion over 
Jndea; that St. Paul wrote an emstle to the Romans; 
that Christ was crudfied without me gates of Jerusalem, 
and that in three days time he rose from the dead } and 
yet that there is just and reasonable evidence to enforce 
and support the belief of all these. Where truths were too 
sublime for present comprehension, he would never admit 
them as a part of his faith, till he saw foil evidence of a 
speaking God and a divine revelation. 

His tutor never imposed any thing on him with a ma*- 
gisterial afar ; but by way of advice, recommended to him 
such studies, and such methods of improvement, as his 
experience had long approved : he gave fVequent hints of 
the danger of some opinions, and the fatal consequences 
6f some modish and mistaken principles. He let him 
know generally what sentiments he himself embraced 
among the divided opinions of the age ; and what clear 
and comprehensive knowledge, what satisfaction of judg« 
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ment^ serenity of miiid^ and peace of oonsdence, were 
to be found in the principles wnich he had chosen ; but he 
exhorted his pupil still to choose wisely fw himnelf, and 
led him onwaixL in the sciences, and in common and 
sacred affiurs, to frame his own sentiments by just rules 
of reasoning : though Eugenie did not superstitiously con- 
fine his beuef to the opinions of his instructor, yet he 
could not but love the man that indulged him in such a 
liberty of thought, and gave him such an admirable due^ 
by which he let himself into the secrets of knowledge, 
human and divine : thus, under the happy and insensible 
influences of so prudent a supervisor, he traced the paths 
of learning, and enjoyed the unspeakable pleasure of oeing 
his own teacher, and of framing his opinions himself. By 
this means he began to use his reason with freedom, and 
to jud^e for himself without a servile submission to die 
aumonty of others, and yet to pay a just and solemn 
deference to persons of age and experience, and particu- 
krl)r to those who were the proper and appointed guides 
of his youth, and who led him on so gently in the padis 
of knowledge. 

He loves to call himself by the honourable name of a 
Christian, and though his particular sentiments approadi 
much nearer to the opinions of some parties than to 
others ; yet he likes not to be called bv the name of any 
party, for he is wise and bold enougn to be a bigot to 
none. He practises a noble and an extensive charity to 
those that, in lesser matters, differ widely from him, if 
they do but maintain the most essential and necessary 
parts of Christianity ; nor does he seclude them from his 
communion, nor wiUiholds himself from theirs ; but, as 
the providence of God gives him just occasions, he eats 
and drinks with them at the table of their common Lord, 
provided always the^ impose nothing upon his practice 
contrary to his conscience. 

Yet nis charity has its limits too : for he hardly knows 
how to worship the Son of God in the most solemn ordi- 
nance of communion with those that esteem him but a 
mere man ; nor can he join with an assembly of professed 
Soeinians to commemorate the death of Christ, who deny 
it to be a projier atonement for the sins of men. 
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He dtaes to believe the doctrine of origiiul nn, the 
tisfactioQ of Christy the influence of the blessed Spirit^ 
and other despised truths of the gospel ; and this not be- 
cause his ancestors believed them^ but because he cannot 
avoid the evidence of them in scripture. And if^ in some 
few points of less importance, he takes leave to diflfer 
from the sentiments of his elders, it is with such a be- 
coming modesty that convinces his father how unwilling 
he is to dissent from him ; and vet he maintains his opi- 
nion with such an appearance or argument, and such an 
honest concern for truth and piety, mat makes it plain to 
his friends that he is under the strong constraint ot an in- 
ward conviction. Thus, though he has perhaps some new 
apprehensions of things, yet he is by no means led into 
them by a licentious numour of opposing his teacfaen, 
nor a wanton pride of free-thinking. 

He was not Kept a stranser to the errors and follies of 
mankind, nor was he let loose amongst them, either in 
books or in company, witiiout a guard and a guide. His 
preceptor let him Imow the gross mistakes and iniquities 
of men, ancient and modem, but inlaid him with proper 
principles of truth and virtue, and furnished him witii 
such rules of judgment as led him more easily to distin- 
guish between good and bad ; and tiius he was secured 
against tiie infection and the poison botii of the living 
and the dead. 

He had earlv cautions given him to avoid the bantering 
tribe of mortals, and was instructed to distinpiish a jest 
from an argument ; so tiiat a loud laugh at his reli^on 
never puts mm nor his faith out of countenance. He is 
ever ready to render a reason of his Christian hope, and 
to defend his creed ; but he scorns to enter the lists with 
such a disputant, that has no artillerv but squib and flash, 
no argument besides grimace and ridicule. Thus he sup- 
ports the character of a Christian with honour; he con- 
fines his faith to his Bible, and his practice to all the 
rules of piety ; ai^ yet thinks as freely as that vain herd 
of atheists and deists, who arrogate the name of free- 
thinkers to themselves. 

You will inquire, perhaps, how he came to attain so 
manly a conduct in life at so early an age, and how every 
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thing of the boy was worn off ad toon. Truly^ besides 
other influenoes^ it is much owing to the happy manage^ 
ment of Eraste (that was idie name of the lady his mo- 
^er): she was frequent in the nurseryj and inspired 
sentunents into his childhood becoming riper years. 
When there was company in the parlour with whom she 
oonld use such a freedom^ she brought her son in among 
them^ not to entertain them with his own noise, and 
tattle, and impertinence ; but to hear thcdr discourse, and 
sometimes to answer a little question or two they mig^t 
ask him. When he was grown up to a youth, he was 
often admitted into the room with nis fkth»'s acquaint^ 
anoe, and was indulged the liberty to nsk and mquhre on 
salgeots diat seemed to be above his years: he was en«- 
oooraged to speak a sentence or two of his own thoughts, 
and thus to learn and pracdse a modest assurance^ But 
when the company was gone he was approved and praised, 
if he had braved well ; or received kind faints of admoni- 
tion, that he might know when he had been too sflent 
and when too forward to speak. Thus, by enjoying the 
advsntage of society above the level of his own age and 
understanding, he was always aspiring to imitation ; and 
the excesses and defects of ms conduct were daily noticed 
and cured. 

His curiosity was gratified abroad with new sights and 
scenes, as often as his parents could do it with conveni- 
ence, that he might not stare and wonder at every strange 
object or occurrence ; but he was made patient of restraint 
and disappointment, when he seemed to indulge an ex- 
cessive desire of any needless diversion. If he sought any 
criminal pleasures or diversions, attended with great dan- 
ger and inconvenience, the pursuit of them was absolutely 
forbidden; but it was done in so kind a manner, as 
made the guilt or peril of them appear in the strongest 
light, and thereby they were reftidered hateful or formi- 
dable, rather than the objects of wish and desire. 

Wlien Eugenic iirst begun to go abioad in the world, 
his comjianions were recommended to him by the pru«> 
dence of his parents ; or, if he chose them himself, it was 
still within the reach of his tutor's observation, or the 
notice of his father's eye: nor was he suffered to run 
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loose into promiscuouB company till it appeared that hia 
mind was furnished with steady principles of virtue^ till 
he had knowledge enough to defend those principles, and 
to repel the assaidts that might be made upon tus faith. 
And for this reason^ till he was twenty years old, he gave 
account to his superiors how he spent the day whensoever 
he was absent from them ; though they did not at that 
age require that he should ask formal leave for a few 
hours excursion. 

Yet it was hardly thought fit to trust him to his own 
conduct for whole days together, lest he should meet 
with temptations too hard for lus virtue, till he had 
gained resolution enough to say No boldly, and to main- 
tain an obstinate refusal of pernicious pleasures. He was 
told beforehand how the profane and the lewd would use 
all the arts of address, and how subtilly they would prac- 
tise upon his good-humour, with powerful and tempting 
importunities. This set him ever upon his guard; and 
though he carried his sweetness of temper always about 
with^ him, yet he learned to conceal it wheresoever it was 
neither proper nor safe to appear. By a little converse in 
the world, he found that it was necessary to be positive, bold, 
and unmoveable in rejecting every proposal which might 
endanger his character or his morals ; especially as he soon 
became sensible, that a soft and cold denial gave courage 
to new attacks, and left him liable to be teased with fresh 
solicitations. He laid doivn this therefore, for a constant 
rule, that where his reason had determined any practice to 
be either plainly sinful or utterly inexpedient, he would 
give so firm a denial, upon the principles of virtue and reK- 
gion, as should for ever discourage any further solicitations. 
This gave him the character of a man of resolute virtue, 
even among the rakes of the time: nor was he ever 
esteemed the less upon this account. At first, indeed, he 
thought it a happy victory which he had gained over him- 
self, when he could defy the shame of the world, and 
resolve to be a Christian in the face of vice and infidelity : 
he found the shortest way to conquer this fooUsh shame 
.was to renounce it at once : then it was easy to practise sin^ 
gularity amidst a profane multitude. Aiid when he be* 
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gan to gel courage enough to piofeis resolute piety with- 
out a blush^ in the midst of audi company as this^ Agathus 
and Eraate then permitted their son to travel abroad to 
see more of the world, under the protection of their daily 
prayers. His first tour was through the neighbouring 
counties of England ; he afterwards enlarged the circuit 
of his travels, till he had visited foreign nations, and 
learned the value of his own. 

In short, the restraints of his younger years were tem- 
pered with so much libertv, and managed with such pru- 
dence and tenderness, and these bonds of discipline were 
so gradually loosened as fast as he grew wise enough to 
govern himself, that Eugenio always carried about with 
him an inward conviction of the great love and wisdom of 
his parents and his tutor. The humours of the child now 
and then felt some reluctance against the pious discipline 
of his elders; but now he is arrived at man, there is no- 
thing that he looks back upon with greater satisfaction 
than the steps of their conduct, and the instances of his 
own submission. He often recounts these things with 

Eleasure, as some of the chief favours of Heaven, i^ereby 
e was guarded through aU the dangers and fc^es cSf 
youth and childhood, and effectuaUy kept, through divine 
grace operating by these happy means, from a thousand 
scnrrows, and perhaps from everlasting ruin. 

Though he nas been released some years from the strict- 
ness of paternal government, yet he still makes his parents 
his chosen frien£ : and though they cease to practise au- 
thority upon him in absolute command, yet ne pays the 
utmost deference to their counsels, and to the first notice 
of their indinations. You shall never find him resisting 
and debating against their desires and propensities in little 
common things of life, which are indifierent in themselves; 
he thinks it carries in it too much contempt of those whom 
God and nature require him to honour. In those in- 
stances of practice which they utterly forbid in their fa^ 
mily, he bears so tender a regard to their peace, that he 
will scarce ever allow himself in them, even when he can- 
not see sufficient reason to pronounce them unlawful. Nor 
does be pay this regard to his paints alone ; but denies 
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himself & some gratifications which he esteems innocent^ 
out of regard to what he accounts the mistaken judgment 
of some pious persons with whom he converses and wor- 
ships. They are wesk^ perhaps^ in their austerities ; hut 
St. Paul has taught him^ Uiat the strong ought to hear 
with the infirmities of the weak^ and not to please them- 
selves to the offence of the church of God. This he oh- 
serred to he the constant practice of Agathus and Eraste^ 
and he maintains a great regard to the examples of so 
much piety and goodness, ev^ though his reason does 
not lead him always to embrace their opinions. When- 
soever he enters into any important action of life, he takes 
a filial pleasure to seek advice from his worthy parents, 
and it is imeasy to him to attempt any thing of moment 
without it. He does not indeed universally practise all 
their sentiments ; but he gains their consent to follow bis 
own reason and choice. 

Some of the wild young gentlemen of the age may hap- 
pen to laugh at him for being so much a boy still, and for 
showing such subjection to the old folks, as tiiey (sdl 
them : with a scornful smile they bid him '^ break off bis 
'^ leading-strings, and cast away his yokes of bondage." 
But for the most part he observes, that the same persona 
shake off aU yokes at once, and at once break the bonds 
of nature, duty, and religion : they pay but little regard 
to their superior in heaven, any more than to those on 
earth, and nave forgot God and their parents together. 
" Nor will I ever be moved," says he, " with 9ie re- 
'^ proaches of those who make a jest of things sacred as 
*^ wdl as civil, and treat their mother and their Maker 
" with the same contempt." 
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SECTION XI. 

OF PnOPER DEGREES OF LIBERTY AND RESTRAIN t IN THE 
EDC7CATI0N OF DAUGHTERS^ ILLUSTRATED BY EXAM- 
PLES. 

It is necessary that youth should be laid under some 
restraint. When our inclinations are violent and our 
judgment weak^ it was a wise provision of God our 
Creator^ that we should be under the conduct of those 
who were bom before us ; and that we should be bound 
to obey them who have an innate solicitude for our hap- 
piness^ and are much fitter to judge for our advantage 
than we ourselves can be in that early part of life. 

But it may be said^ liberty is so glorious a blessing, 
that surely it ought not utterly to be taken away from 
the young, lest their spirits be cramped and enslaved, and 
the growUi of their souls so stinted by a narrow and se- 
vere restraint, that they act all their lives like children 
under age. Or, sometimes, a too rigid confinement will 
have a contrary effect, and make the impatience of youth 
break out beyond all bonds, as soon as ever they get the 
first relish of freedom. 

But Oh ! how exceeding difficult it is to hit the middle 
way ! How hard for parents to manage their own autho- 
rity with so much gentleness, and to r^ulate the liberties 
of their children with so wise a discipline, as to £ei11 into 
neither extreme, nor give unhappy occasion for censure ! 
though I have spoken my opinion freely, that it is safer 
to err on the side of restraint, than of excessive indulgence. 

Antigone had an excellent mother, but she died young : 
Antigone, with her eldest sister,, from their very infancy, 
were placed under a grandmother's care. The good old 
gentlewoman trained them up precisely in the forms in 
which she herself was educated, when the modes of breed- 
ing had, it must be confessed, too much narrowness and 
austerity. She gave them all the good instructions she 
had received from her ancestors, and would scarce ever 
suffer them to be out of her sight. She saw the eldest 
well married at five-and-twenty, and settled in a course 
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of virtue and religion : she found her seal and pious care 
attended with success in several of her posterity^ and she 
departed this life in peace. 

But unhappy Antigone took a different turn : she was 
let loose into the worlds with all her possessions and 
powers in her own hand ; and falling into vain company^ 
she got such a taste of unhounded liherty, and modish 
vices^ that she could never reflect upon the meti^od of her 
own education without angry remarks or ridicule. 

When she came to have children of her own^ she still 
retained the resentment which she had conceived at the 
conduct of her grandmother^ and therefore she resolved 
that her daughters should he hred up in the other ex- 
treme. 

'* In my younger times/' said she^ '^ we were kept hard 
** to the hhour of the needle, and spent six hours a day 
" at it, as though I were to get my Wead hy my finger s 
" end ; hut a little of that business shall serve these chil- 
** dren, for their father has left them good fortunes of 
" their own. 

^' We were not suffered to read any thing but the Bible 
*' and sermon books : but I shall teach mine politer les- 
" sons out of plays and romances, that they may be ac- 
'' quainted with the world betimes. 

" My elder sister was scarce ever allowed to speak in 

'^ company till she was married, and it was a tiresome 

" length of years before that day came. The old proverb 

*' ran thus. That a maiden must be seen and not heard : 

'^ but I hope my little daughters will not be dumb. 
(f — ------ 
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We were always confined to dweU at home, unless 
some extraordinary occasion called us abroad, perhaps 
once in a month, or twice in a summer. We were 
taught to play the good housewife in the kitchen and 
the pastry, and were well instructed in the conduct of 
'' the broom and the duster ; but we knew nothing of the 
*' modes of the court, and the diversions of the town. I 
^' should be ashamed to see these young creatures, that 
'' are under my care, so awkward in company at fourteen 
'^ as I was at four-and-twenty." 

And thus young Antigone brought up her young fa- 
mily of daughters agreeable to her own loose notions; for 
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idle had fonned her sentiments of education mereljr from 
the aversion she had conceiTed to the way of her dders, 
and chose the very reverse of their conduct fiff her lule^ 
because their piety and wisdom had a little allay of rigour 
and stifihess attending it. 

The young things under their mother'seye could manage 
the tea-table at ten years dd^ when tiiey could scarce 
read a chapter in the New Testament. At fimrteen they 
learned the airs of tiie world ; they gad alvoad at their 
pleasure^ uid will hardly suffer Antigone to direct them 
or go with them ; they despise the old woman betimes, for 
tiiey can visit without har attendance, and prattle aban«- 
dantly without her prompting. 

She led or sent them to the playhouse twice or thrice 
a week, where a great part of tbeir natura} modes^ is 
worn off and forgotten ; modesty, the guard of youtnfiil 
virtue 1 They can talk love stories out of Cleopatra; ihey 
are well practised already in the arts of scandal, and, for 
want of betttf ftimiture of mind, emptiness and imperti-* 
nenoe, ribbons and fashions, gay gentiemen and wanton 
songs, ever dwell upon their tongue. They have been 
taught so little to set a guard upon thanselves, tiiat tkdr 
virtue is much suspected. But, be that as it will, tiiey 
are seized and married before sixteen, being tempted away 
to bind themselves for life to a laced coat and a fashion- 
able wig. Thus children set up at once to govern a fa- 
mily; but so ignorant in all those concerns, that, from 
the garret to the kitchen, the whole house is entirely ruled 
by tne humour of the servants, because the young mis- 
tress knows not how to instruct or correct them. There 
is neither religion nor prudence among them at home or 
abroad. Thus they make haste to ruin and misery in this 
world, without thought or hope of the world to come, and 
the heaven or the hell that awaits us there. 

Antigone sees her own mistake too late ; and though 
she has not so just a sense and horror of their loose and 
profane life as would become her years, yet she is vexed 
to see herself negated so soon, and scom^ by her own 
children ; but she confesses with a sigh, diat she has led 
them the way by laughing so often at her good old grand- 
mother. 
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How much wiser is Phronissa in the education that she 
gives her daughters^ who maintains a happy medium 
between the severity of the last age and the wild licence 
of this ! She manages her conduct toward them with sudi 
an admirable felicity^ that though she confines them within 
the sacred limits of virtue and religion, yet they have 
not a wish beyond the liboties which they daily ei\joy. 

Phronissa^ when her daughters were little children^ 
used to spend some hours daily in the nursery^ and taught 
the young creatures to recite many a pretty passage out 
of the Bible before they were capable of reading it them- 
selves ; yet at six years old they read the scriptures with 
ease, and then they rejoiced to find the same stories in 
Genesis and in the Gospels which their mother had taught 
them before. As their years advanced, they were ad- 
mitted into the best conversation, and had such books 
put into their hands as might acquaint them with the 
rules of prudence and piety in an easy and familiar way : 
the readmg the lives of eminent persons, who were exam- 
ples of this kind, was one of the daily methods she used at 
once to instruct and entertain them. By such means, and 
others which she wisely adapted to their advancing age, 
they had all the knowle^e bestowed upon them that 
Gouid be supposed mper for women, and wat might ren*- 
der their charactjer nonourable and useful in the world. 

As for plays and romances, they were ever bred up in a 
just apprehension of the danger and mischief of them. 
Collier's View of the Stage was early put into their closets, 
tiiat they might learn there the hideous immorality and 

Erofaneness of the English comedies ; and, by the wa^, 
e forbids us to hope from our tragical poets a much safer 
entertainment. There they might read enough to forbid 
their attendances on the playhouse, and see the poison ex- 
posed without danger of the infection. The servants that 
waited on them, and the books that were left within their 
reach, were such as never corrupted thdr minds with im- 
pure words or images. 

Long has Phronissa known that domestic virtues are 
the business and the honour of her sex. Nature and hi- 
story agree to assure her that the conduct of the household 
is committed to die women^ and the precepts and exam* 
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pies of scripture confirm it. She educated her daughters, 
therefore^ in constant acquaintance with all family affidrs, 
and they knew betimes what belonged to the provisions 
of the table^ and the furniture of every room. Though 
her circumstances were considerable in the worlds yet> 
by her own example^ she made her children know^ that a 
frequent visit to tne kitdien was not beneath their state^ 
nor the common meniid affiurs too mean for their notice^ 
that they might be able hereafter to manage their own 
house^ and not be directed^ imposed upon^ and perhaps 
ridiculed by their own servants. 

They were initiated early in the science of the needle, 
and were bred up skilful in all the plain and flowery arts 
of it ; but it was never made a task nor a toil to uem, 
nor did they waste their hours in those nice and tedious 
works which cost our female ancestors seven years of their 
life, and stitches without niunber. To render this exer- 
cise pleasant, one of them always entertained the c(nnpany 
with some useful author^ while the rest were at work ; 
every one had freedom and encouragement to start what 
question she pleased, and to make any remarks on the pre- 
sent subject; that readings working, and conversation, 
might fill up the hour with variety and delight. Thus, 
while their nands were making garments for themselves, 
or for the poor^ their minds were enriched with treasures 
of human and divine knowledge. 

At proper seasons the young ladies were instructed in 
the gayer accomplishments of their age: but they were 
taught to esteem the song and the dance some of their 
meanest talents, because they are often forgotten in ad- 
vanced years, and add but little to the virtue, the honour, 
or the happiness of life. 

Phronissa herself was sprightly and active^ and she ab- 
horred a slothful and lazy humour ; therefore she con- 
stantly found out some inviting and agreeable employment 
for her daughters, that they might hate idleness as a mis- 
chievous vice^ and be trained up to an active and useful 
life. Yet she perpetually insinuated the superior delights 
of the closet, and tempted them^ by all divine methods, to 
the love of devout retirement. Whensoever she seemed 
io distinguish them by any peculiar favouts, it was gene- 
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fslly upon some new indication of early ^ety^ or some 
young practice of a self-denying virtue. 

They were taught to receive visits in forms agreeable to 
the ase : and though they knew the modes of dress suf* 
fident to secure tfiem £rom anything awkward or un- 
fashionable^ yet their minds were so weU furnished with 
richer variety^ that they had no need to run to these poor 
and trivial topics to exclude silence and dulness from the 
drawing-room. They would not give such an affiront to 
the understanding of the ladies their visitants^ as to treat 
them with such meanness and impertinence ; therefore all 
this sort of conversation was reserved almost entirely for 
the minutes appointed to the milliner and the tire- woman. 

Here I must publish it to their honour^ to provcdoe the 
sex to imitation^ that though tibey comported with the 
fashion in all their ornaments^ so far as the fashion was 
modeit and could approve itself to reascm or r^igion^ yet 
Fhronissa would not suffer their younger judgments so 
far to be imnosed on by custom^ as that the mSie should 
be entirely the measure of all decency to titiem. She knew 
diere is such a thing as natural nanndiy and agree*- 
abl^iess ; in thebeatities of colour and figui^ her delicacy 
of taste was exquisite ; and where the mode run counter 
to nature^ though she indulged her daughters to follow it 
in some innocent instances^ because she loved not to be 
remarkably singular in things of indifference, yet she took 
caie dmyg to teach them to distingnidi gayfollTaiid af- 
fected extravagance from natural decencies, both in fur- 
niture and in £e8S : their rank in the world was eminent, 
but they never appeared, the first, nor the highest in any 
new-fangled forms of attii^ By her wise example and 
instructions she has so formed their minds, as to be able 
to see garments more gaady> and even more modish than 
their own, without envy or widies. They could bear to 
find a trimming set on a little awry, or the plait of a gar- 
ment ill-disposed, without making the whole house and 
the day uneasy, and the sun and the heavens smile upon 
them in vain. 

Phronissa taught them the happy art of managing a visit 
with some useful improvement of the hour, alid without of- 
fence. If a word of scandal occurred in company, it was 

hh3 
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loon diyerted or suppressed. The children were dialled 
to speak well of their neighhours as far as tnith would ad- 
mit^ and to be silent as to any thing farther : but when 
the poor or the deformed were mentioned in discourse, 
the aged^ the lame^ or the blinds those objects were 
handled with the utmost tenderness : nothing could dis- 
please Phronissa more than to hear a jest thrown upon 
natural infirmities : she thought there was something sa- 
cred in misery^ and it was not to be touched with a rude 
hand. All reproach and satire of this kind was for ever 
banished where she came ; and if ever raillery was in- 
dulged^ vice and wilful foUy were the constant subjects 
of it. 

Persons of distinguished characters she always distin- 
guished in her respect^ and trained up her family to pay 
the same dvilities. Whensoever she named her own pa^ 
rents^ it was with high veneration and love^ and tlysreby 
she naturally led her children to give due honour to all 
their superior relatives. 

Though it is the fashion of the age to laugh at the 
priesthood in all forms^ and to teach every boy to scofi'at 
a minister^ Phronissa paid double honours to them who 
laboured in the word and doctrine^ where their personal 
behaviour upheld the dignity of their office: for she was 
persuaded St. Paul was a better director than the gay gen- 
tlemen of the mode^ 1 Tim. v. 17. Besides^ she wisely 
considered tibat a contempt of their persons would neces- 
sarily bring wiUi it a contempt of all their ministrations ; 
and then she might carry her daughters to the church as 
much as she pleased, but preaching and praying, and aU 
sacred things, would grow despicable and useless, when 
they had first learned to make a jest of the preacher. 

But are these young ladies always confined at home ? 
Are they never sunered to see the world ? Yes, and some- 
times without the guard of a mother too ; though Phro- 
nissa is so well beloved by her children, ihat they would 
verv seldom choose to go without her. Their souls are in- 
laid betimes with the principles of virtue and prudence ; 
these are their constant guard; nor do they ever wish to 
make a visit where their mother has reason to suspect their 
safety. 
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They haye freedom given them in all the common 
afikirs of life to choose for themselves; but they take 
pleasure^ for the most part^ in referring the choice hack 
again to their elders. Phronissa has managed the restraint 
of their younger years with so much reason and love^ that 
they have seemed all their lives to know nothing but 
liberty ; an admonition of their parents meets with &eer- 
fiil compliance^ and is never debated. A wish or desire 
has the same power over them now^ as a command had in 
their infancy and childhood ; for die command was ever 
dressed in the softest language of authority^ and this made 
every act of obedience a dehght^ till it became an habitual 
pleasure. 

In shorty they have been educated with such discretion^ 
tenderness^ and piety^ as have laid a foundation to make 
them happy and useful in the rising age : their parents 
with pleasure view the growing prospect^ and return daily 
thanks to Almighty God^ whose blessing has attended 
their watchful cares, and has thus far answered their most 
fervent devotions. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 



Dr, Watts*9 Opinion about puhtithing these Papers ap^ 
pears in the following Advertisement, prefixed to them 
by himself, 

Thz8b papers were written at Bereral seasons and inter* 
vals of leisure^ and on various occasions^ arising throiuh 
the greatest part of my life. Many of them were &- 
signed to be published among the Ke liquids Juveniles; 
but^ for some reason or other not worth present notice, 
were laid by at that time. Whether I shall ever publish 
them i know ilot, though far the greatest part of them have 
long stood corrected among my manuscripts ; nor do I 
suppose many of them in^or to those Essays and Re- 
marks of this kindj which have before appeared in the 
world with some acceptance. If they are not published 
in my lifetime^ my worthy friends^ who have tne care of 
my papers, may leave out what they please, 

I.W. 

July 3, 1740. 



REMNANTS OF TIME 

EMPLOYEP IN 

PROSE AND VERSE, 

&c* &c. 



I. 

JUSTICE AND GRACE. 



Never was there any hour since the creation of all 
things^ nor ever will be till the last conflagration^ wherein 
^e holy God so remarkably displayed his justice and his 
graoe^ as that hour that saw our Lord Jesus Christ hang«- 
ing upon the cross^ forsaken of his Father and expiring. 
Mliat a dreadfiol glory was given to vindictive justice^ 
when the great and terrible God made the soul of his own 
Son a painful sacrifice for sin ! Wliat an amazing in- 
stance of grace^ that he should redeem such woruilesa 
sinners as we are from the vengeance by exposing his be- 
loved Son to it ! When I view the severity or the com- 
passion of that hour^ my thoughts are lost in astonish- 
ment : it is not for me^ it is not for Paul or ApoUos^ it is 
not for the tongue of men or angels^ to say which was 
^eatest^ the coi]^assion or the severitv. Humble adora- 
tion becomes us best^^and a thankful acceptance of the 
pardon that was purchased at so dear a rate. 

Next to this^ I know not a more eminent display of 
terror and mercy than the dying hour of a pious but de- 
sponding; Christian^ under the tumultuous and disquieting 
temptatioiis of the devH. 
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See within those curtains a person of faith and serious 
piety, but of a melancholy constitution, andexpecting death. 
W hile his flesh is tortured with sharp agonies, and terribly 
convulsed, a ghastly horror sits on nis countenance, and 
he groans under extreme angydsh. Behold the man a fap- 
vourite of Heaven, a child of light, assaulted with the darts 
of hell, and his soul surrounded with thick darkness : all 
his sins stand in dreadful array before him, and threaten 
him with the execution of all the curses, in the Bible. 
Though he loves God with all his heart, he is in the dark^ 
he knows it not, nor can he believe that God has any love 
for him ; and though he cannot utterly let go his hold of 
his Saviour and the gospel, yet in his own apprehension 
he is abandoned both of the Father and the Son. In every 
new pang that he feels, his own fears persuade him that 
the gates of hell are now opening upon him : he hangs 
hovering over the burning pit, and at the last gaspof liie^ 
when he seems to be sinking into eternal deatn, he quits 
the body with all its sad circumstances, and feels himself 
safe in the arms of his Saviour, and the presence of his 
God. 

What amazing transport ! What agreeable surprise ! 
not to be uttered by the words of our scanty mortal lan- 
guage, nor conceived but by the person who feels it : the 
body indeed, which was the habitation of so piousa qpirit^ 
is demolished at once: behold the lifeless carcass; it 
makes haste to putrefaction. The released soul, in ecstacy^ 
feels and surveys its own happiness, appears before the 
throne, is acknowledged there as one of the sons of God> 
and invested with the glories of the upper world. Sorrows, 
and sins, guilt, fetters, and darkness, vanish for ever : it 
exults in liberty and light, and dwells for ever under the 
smiles of God. 

What was it coidd provoke tlie wise and gracious God 
to permit the wicked spirit to vex one df his own children 
at this rate, and to deal so severely with the man whom he 
loves ? To expose that soul to exquisite anguish in the 
fleshy which he designed the same oay to make a partner 
with blessed spirits? To express in one hour so mudi 
terror and so much mercy ? 

St. Paul will give a diort and plain answer to this in* 
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qniry, Rom. viii. 10. " The body is dead because of sin, 
*' but the spirit is life because of righteousness." Hence 
that anguish^ those agonies and convulsions in the sinful 
flesh that must die, and these will be felt^ in some measure, 
by the partner-spirit; though that spirit, being vested 
with divine righteousness, or justified in the sight of God, 
shall survive these agonies in a peaceful immortality. 
Though the sufferings of the Son of God have redeemed 
it from an everlasting heU, yet it becomes the offended 
majesty of heaven sometimes to give sensible instances, 
what misery the pardoned sinner has deserved ; and 
the moment that he receives him into full bless^lness, 
may, on some accounts, be the fittest to make a display 
of all his terror, diat the soul may have the full taste of 
felicity, and pay the higher honours to recovering grace. 
The demolition of the earthly tabernacle, with all the 
pangs and the groans that attend it, are a shadow of that 
yengeanoe which was due even to the best of saints : it 
is fit we shoidd see the picture of vindictive justite, be- 
fore we are taken into the arms of eternal mercy. 

Besides, there may be another reason that renders the 
dying hour of this man more dreadful too : perhaps he 
had walked unwatchfully before God, and had given too 
much indulgence to some congenial iniquity, some vice 
that easily beset him ; now it becomes the great God to 
write his own hatred of sin in deep and piercing charac- 
ters, sometimes on his own childr^, that he may let the 
world know that he is of purer eyes than to behold ini- 
quity any where without resentment. The man had 
'' built much hay and stubble upon the divine foundation 
" of Christ Jesus, and it was proper that he should be 
''saved so as by fire." 1 Cor. iii. 15. 

Will the papist therefore attempt to support the struc- 
ture of his purgatory upon such a text as this? An use- 
less structure, and vain attempt ! That place was erected 
by the superstitious fancy of men, to purge out the sins 
of a dead man by his own sufferings, and to make him fit 
for heaven in times hereafter ; as though the atoning blood 
of Christ were not sufiicient for complete pardon, or the 
sancdfyii^ work of the Spirit were impemct even after 
death. M^ereas the design of God in some such instances 

II 
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jof terror, is cUefly to give now and then an example t9 
aurviTors in this life, how highly he is displeased wiUi sin, 
and to diaeourage hu own people from an indulgence of 
the works of the flesh. Now this end could not be at- 
tained by all the pains of their pretended purgatory, ewen 
thous^ it were a real place of torment, because it is so in- 
▼iflibfe and unknown. 

But whatsoever sorrows the dying Christian sustains in 
the wise administrations of Providence, it is by no means 
to make compensation to God for sin ; the atoning woric 
of Christ is complete stiU, and the sanctifying work of the 
^nrit perfect as soon as l^e soul is dismissed from earth; 
therefore it hath an entrance into full blessedness, such aa 
beownea a God infinite in mercy to bestow on a penitent 
sinner, preaented before the tlirone in the name and 
righteousness of his own Son. " We are complete in him" 
Col. ii. 10. By him made perfectly acceptable to God »t 
our death, we are filled with all grace, and introduced 
into complete gbry. 



II. 

TBI DBATH OF A TOUNO 80K. IN A LZtTSA TO A FBIEKD. 

Madam, it baa been the delight and practice of the 
pious in all ages, to talk in the words of scripture and in 
the language of their God: the imaged of that book are 
briffht and beautiAil, and where they happily correspond 
wi& any present providence, there is a certain divine plea- 
sure in tae parallel. The Jews have ever used it as a 
fashionable style, and it has always been the <|istom of 
Christians in the most religious times, till iniquity and 
profaneness called it cant and fanaticism. '9he evan- 
gelists and the apostles have justified the mactice; thoae 
later inspired authors have often indulsedit even where 
the prophet or first writer of the text had quite another 
subject m view : and though an allusion to we words of 
scripture will bj no means stand in the place of a proper 
exposition, yet it carries something divine and affecting in 
it, and, by this means, it may ah&ie in a sennon or a £1^ 
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ntiliar eoMe, and make a pleasmg ahnilitiide. Accept 
then a few hints of oonsolation from a part of acriptura 
which by an easy turn of thought may be applied to your 
case. 

Rer. xii. 1. *' A woman clothed wiih the iun, and the 
moon under her feet, yer. S. Being with child, travailed, 
in birth, yer. 6, And she brought forth a man-child, 
and it wa$ caught up to God and his throne, yer. 6. And 
the vfoman had a place prepared of God in the wilderness. 
yer. 14. To be nourished for a time and times, yer. 9. But 
the great dragon that was cast out of heaven, the old ser-- 
pent, called the Devil, and Satan, yer. 13. Persecuted 
the woman, yer. 15. And cast out of his mouth water as 
a flood, yer. 17. And went to make war with the remnant 
of her seed,** 

Thus far the words of Scripture. 

No w^ Madam^ if yon haye put on Christ, and are clothed 
by faith with the sun of righteousness, if you are dresseil 
in the shining graces of heayen, and haye the pale and 
changing glones of diis world under your feet, then you 
may be assured the child you haye brought forth is not 
lost, but is caught up to God, and his throne, by yirtue of 
that extensiye coyenant that includes sincere Christians 
and their ofikpring together. Mourn not therefore for 
^our son who is ¥rith wd, rather for yourself who are yet 
in the wildemess of this world, where the old serpent has 
80 much power ; where he will persecute you with the 
jQood of his temptations, if possible to carry you away 
with them ; but itrust God has prepared a place for your 
safety, eyen his churchy his gospel, and his own eyer- 
lasting arms. 

Yet shall the serpent make war with the remnant of 
your seed ; your little daughter that remains in the wil- 
demess must go through this war, and be exposed to 
these temptations. O turn your tears for your son into 
pity and prayer for yourself and your daughter, that ye 
may neyer be carried away by these floods ; but when the 
times are past which God has appointed for your abode 
and nourishment in the wilderness, you may rejoice to find 
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yoondf, with all your offi|iriiig, inererlastiiig safety be- 
fore the throne of God. Amen* 

So prays your affectionate^ &c. 

W. 

M«y 9, 1719. 



III. 
HEATHEN POESY CHRISTIANIZEP. 

1736. 

It is a piece of ancient and sacred history which Moses 
informs ns of^ that when the tribes of Israel departed from 
the land of Egypt^ they borrowed of their neighbours 
gold and jewels by the appointment of God^ for the de- 
coration c^ their sacrifices and solemn worship when they 
should arrive at the appointed place in the wilderness. 
God himself taught his people^ how the richest of metals, 
which had ever been abused to the worship of idols, might 
be purified by the fire, and being melted up into a new 
form, might oe conse^ated to the service of the living God, 
and add to the magnificence and erandeur of his tabmiade 
and temple. Such are some of the poetical writings of die 
ancient Heathens ; tiiey have a great deal of native beauty 
and lustre in them, and throu^ some happy turn given 
them by the pen of a christian poet, may be transformed 
into divine meditations, and may assist the devout and 
pious soul in several parts of the christian life and wor- 
ship. 

Amongst all the rest of the pagan writers, I know 
none so fit for this service as the odes of Horace, as vile 
a sinner as he was. Their manner of composure comes 
nearer the spirit and force of the Psalms of David than any 
other : and as we take the devotions of the Jewish king, 
and bring them into our christian churches, by changing 
the scene and the chronology, and superadding some of 
the glories of the gospel, so may the representation of some 
of the heathen virtues, by a little more labour, be changed 
into christian graces, or at least into the image of them. 
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to far as human power can reach. One day musing on 
this suhject^ I made an experiment on the two last stanzas 
of Ode xxix. hook 3d. 



*« Non meum est, si mugiat AAricis 
<* Malus procellis, ad mlseras preces 
'* Decurrere, e^ votis padsci, 
*« Ne Cypric Tyricque merces 

« Addaat avaro divitias mari. 
'* Tunc me biiemia prssidio scaphc. 
" Tutum per JBgeot tumultus 

" Aim fereC, gemin«aque Poltux." 



IV. 

THE BRITISH FISHERMAN. 

4 

1. 

LET Spitfn*i proud traders, when the mast 
Bends groaning to the stormy blast, 
Ron to their beads with wxetdied plaints. 
And vow and bargain with their saints ; 
Let Turkish silks or Tyrian wares 
Sink in llie drowning ship* 
Or the rich dust Pern prepares, 
Deftmod thiir long yn^e&Ong cares. 
And add nam twisnres to the greedy deep. 



My little skiff, that skhns the shores* 
With half a sail and two short oars* 
Provides me food in gentler waves ; 
But if they gape in watery graves, 
I trust th* etenial pow*r, whose hand 
Has swell*d the storm so high. 
To waft my boat and me to land. 
Or give some angel swift command 
To bear the drowning sailor to the sky. 



Il3 
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V. 

KEDEKFTION. 

1. 

THE mighty flram* of glorious graee. 
That brightest monument of pnlse 
That e*er the God of love design'd. 
Employs and fills my labouring mind. 

B^gin, my muse, the heav'nly song, 
A buxden for an ang^s tongue: 
When Gabrid sounds these awful things. 
He tunes and summons all his strings. 

3. 

Proclaim inimitable love : 
Jesus, the Lord of worlds above. 
Puts off the beams of bright array. 
And veils the God in mortal clay. 



What black reproach defil'd his name. 
When' with our sin he took our shame I 
The pow'r whom kneeling angels blest 
Is made the impious rabble's Jest. 



5. 

He that distributes crowns and thrones 
Hangs on a tree, and bleeds and groans : 
The Prince of Life resigns his breath. 
The King of Glory bows to death. 



6. 



But see the wonders of his pow'r. 
He triumphs in his dying hour. 
And whilst by Satan's rage he fell. 
He dash'd the rising hopes of hell. 



€€ 
€€ 
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' 7. 

Thug were the hosts of death subdu'd. 
And sin was drown'd in Jesus* blood : 
Then he arose, and reigns above. 
And conquers sinners by his love^ 

'^ If I could pursue all the wondrous achievements of a 
dying and a rising Saviour in verse^ as fast and as far 
as my thoughts sometimes attempt to trace them^ I 
should lengthen this ode to many stanzas; and yet at 
last I should lose both my thou^ts and my verse 
amongst the unknown wonders of his glory and the ages 
of eternity." 

Who shall fulfil this boundless song ? 

What vain pretender dares ? 
The theme surmounts an angel*s tongue. 

And Gabriel's harp despairs. • 



VI. 



COMPLAINT AND HOPE UNDER GEEAT PAIN. 

1736. 

1. 

LORD, I am paln'd ; but I resign 

To thy superior will: 
'Tis grace, 'tis wisdom all divine. 

Appoints the pains I feeL 



Dark are thy ways of providence. 

Whilst those that love thee groan : 
Thy reasons lie conceal'd from sense. 

Mysterious and unknown. 

* In this ode there are three or four lines taken from Mr. ^ennd^t 
SacramenUU Hymna ; for when I found they expressed my thought and 
design in proper and beautiful language, I chose rather to borrow and to 
acknowle^e the debt, than to labour hard for worse lines, that I might 
have the poor pleasure of calling them my own. 

\ 
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3. 



Yet nature nuy have Imt« to tpeak. 

And plead before her God, 
t«ft the d'ertnuden'd heart fhould break 

BcDcafh thy heary rod. 



Will nothing but such daily pain 

Secure my soul from hell ? 
Canst thou not make my health attain 

Thy kind designf as well ? 



How shall my tongue proclaim thy graee 

While thus at home confln*d ? 
What can I write, while ptUnful flesh 

Hahgf heavy on the mind ? 

6. 

These groans, and sighs, and flowing tears* 

Give my poor spirit ease; 
While every groan, my Father hcars« 

And every tear he sees. 



Is not some smiling hour at hand. 
With peaoe upon its wings ? 

Give it, O God, thy swift command. 
With all the joys It brings. 



VII. 

ON AN ELEGY WRITTEN BY THE EIGHT HOKOURABUE 
THE COUNTESS OP HEBTFOBD, ON THE DEATH OF 
MBS. BO WE. 1737. 

St»uoe With the eight Of Philotaiela's am 
Eusebia weeps, and calls her muse to mourn t 
While ftom her lips the tunefUl sorrows fell. 
The groves eonfeis a riling Philomel.. 
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VIII. 

DB. young's admirable DESCRIPTION OF THE PEACOCK 

ENLARGED. 

View next the peacock : vrhat bright glories run 

From plume to plume« and vary in the sun ! 

Proudly he boasts them to the heav'nly ray. 

Gives all his colours, and adorns the cUy. 

Was it thy pencil. Job, divinely bold, 

Drest his rich form in anire, green, and g(dd ? 

Thy hand his crest with starry radiance crown'd 

Or spread his sweepy train ? His train disdains the ground. 

And kindles living lamps through all the spacious round. 

Mark with what conscious state the bird displays 

His native gems, and midst the waving blase 

On the slow step of majesty he moves. 

Asserts his honours, and demands his lovest 



IX. 

VANITY INSCRIBED ON ALL THINGS. 

Time, like a long-flowing stream, makes haste into 
eternity, and is for ever lost and swallowed up there ; and 
while it is hastening to its period, it sweeps away all things 
with it which are not immortal. There is a limit ap- 
pointed hy Providence to the duration of all the pleasant 
and desirable scenes of hfe, to all the works of the hands 
of men with all the glories and excellencies of animal na^ 
ture, and all that is made of flesh and blood. Let ns not 
dote upon any thing here below, for heaven hath inscribed 
vanity upon it The moment is hastening when the de- 
cree of heaven shall be uttered, and Providence shall pro-- 
nounce upon every glory of Ihe earth, " Its time shall be 
" no longer." 

What is that stately building, that princely palace, 
which now entertains and amuses our sight with ranks of 
marble colunms and wide-spreading arcnes, that gay edi- 
fice which enriches our imagination with a thousand royal 
ornaments, and a profusion of gay and glittering fumi- 
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tuxe? Time^ and all its circling hxmn, with a swift 
wingy are brushing it away; decay steals upon it in- 
sensibly, and a few years hence it shall lie in mouldering 
ruin and desolation. Unhappy possessor, if he has no 
better inheritance 1 

What are those fine and elegant gardens^ those deUght- 
fiil walks, those ^tle ascents, and 8(rft declining slopes, 
which raise and sink the eye by turns to a thousand vege- 
table pleasures ? How lovely are those sweet borders, uid 
those growing varieties of bloom and fruit, which recal 
lost piuradise to mind ! Those living parterres which re- 
gale the sense with vital fragrancy, and make (^ad the 
sight, by their refreshing verdure and entertainins flowery 
boiuties ! The scathe of time is passing over them all ; 
the^ wither, they die away, they drop and vanish into dust; 
their duration is short ; a few months de&ce all their yearly 
glories : and within a few years perhaps, all these riaiiur 
terrace- walks, these^ntle verging dedivities, shall lose ^ 
order and el^;ance, and become a rugged heap of ruins : 
those well-distinguished borders and parterres shall be le- 
velled in confusion, and thrown into common earth again, 
for the ox and the ass to graze upon them. Unhappy 
man, who possesses this agreeable spot of ground, if ne 
has no paradise more durable than this ! 

And no wonder that these labours of the hands of 
men dionld perish, when even the works of God are 
perishable. 

What are these visible heavens, these lower skies, and 
this globe o£ earth ? They are indeed tibe glorious work- 
macriiip of the Almighty ; but they are waxing old, and 
waiting their period too, when the angel shall pronounce 
upon mem, '' That time shall be no more. The heavens 
'^ shall be folded up as a vesture, the elements of the 
'^ lower world shall melt with fervent heat, and the earth 
<' and all the works theseof shall be burnt ujp with fire." 
May the unruinable world be but my portion, and the 
heaven of heavens my inheritance, wmcfa is built for an 
eternal mansion for the sons of God: these buikhngs 
shall outlive time and nature, and exist thh>ugh unknown 
ages of felicity. 

What have we mortals to be proud of in our pmeni 
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fitate^ when every human glory is so fiigitiTe and f admg ? 
Let the hrightest and the hest of us say to ourselves, 
'' That we are hut dust and vanity." 

Is my hody formed upon a graceful model ? Are my 
limhs well turned, and my complexion hetter coloured 
than my neighhours? Beauty even in perfection is of 
shortest date ; a few years will inform me tha£ its hloom 
vanishes, its flower withers, its lustre grows dim, its dura^- 
tion shaU he no longer ; and if life he proloi^ed, yet the 
pride and glory of it is for ever lost in age ana wrmkles ; 
or, perhaps, our vanity meets a speedier fate. Death and 
the grave, with a sovereign and iiresistihle command, 
summon the hrightest as weU as the coarsest pieces of hu« 
man nature to lie down early in their cold emhraces ; and 
at last they must all mbi together amongst worms and 
corruption. JEsop the deformed, Helena the fair, are 
lost and undistinguished in common earth. Nature in its 
gayest hloom is hut a painted vanity. 

Are my nerves well strung and vigorous? Is my ac- 
tivity ana strength far superior to my neighhours in the 
days of youth ? But youth hath its appointed limit : age 
stalls upon it, unstrings the nerves, and makes the force 
of nature languish into infirmity and feeUeness. Sam- 
son and Goliath would have lost their hoasted advan- 
tages of stature and their hrawny limhs in the course 
of half a century, thoueh the one had escaped the sling ik 
David, and die other ue vengeance of his own hands in 
the ruin of Damn's temple. Man, in his hest estate, is a 
flying shadow and vanity. 

Even those nobler powers of human life, which seem to 
have something angeucal in them, I mean the powers of 
wit and fancy, gay imagination, and capacious memcnv, 
they are aU suhject to the same laws of decay and death. 
What thoi^h ihey can raise and animate heautiful scenes 
in a moment, and, in imitation of creating powo*, can 
spread bright appearances and new worlds oefore the 
senses and the soms of their friends ! What thoi^ they 
can entertain the better part of mankind, ihe refined and 
polite world, with hig^ delight and rapture ! These scenes 
of rapturous delight grow flat and old by a frequent r^ 
view, and the very powers that raised mesa grow feeble 
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apace. What though they can give immortal applause 
and fame to their possessors ! It is hut the immc^tality 
of an empty name^ a mere saccession of the hreath of 
men ; and it is a short sort of immortali^ too^ which 
must die and perish when this world perishes. A poor 
shadow of duration indeed^ while the real period of Ihese 
powers is hastening every day ; they languish and die as 
fast as animal nature^ which has a large share in them^ 
makes haste to its decay^ and the time of their exercise 
shall shortly he no more. 

In vain tne aged poet or the painter would call up the 
muse and genius of weir youths and summon all the arts 
of their imagination to spread and dress out some visionary 
scene : in vain the elegant orator would recal the hold and 
masterly figures^ and all those flowery images which gave 
ardour^ gi^ce, and dignity^ to his younger composures^ and 
charmed every ear: they are gone; tney are fled heyond 
the reach of tneir owner's call : their time is past^ they 
are vanished and lost heyond all hope of recovery. 

The God of nature has pronounced an unpassahle period 
upon all the powers^ and pleasures, and glories of this 
mortal state. Let us then he afraid to make any of them 
our hoast or our happiness ; hut point our afl»ctioiis to 
those diviner objects whose nature is everlasting : let us 
seek those religious attainments and those new-created 
powers of a sanctified mind, concerning which it shall 
never be pronounced, *' that their time shall be no longer." 

O may every one of us be humbly content, at the call 
of heaven, to part with all that is pleasing or magnificent 
here on earth ; let us res^ even these agreeable talents, 
when the God t^ nature demands ; and when the hour 
arrives that shall close our eye to all visible things, and 
lay our fleshy structure in the dust, let us yield up our 
whole selves to the hands of our Creator, who shall reserve 
our spirits with himself ; and while we cheerfully give up 
all that was mortal to the grave, we may lie down full A 
the joyful hope of a rising immortality. New and un- 
known powers and glories, brighter flames of imagination, 
richer scenes of wit and fancy, and diviner talents, are 
•preparing for us, when we shall awake from the dust ; and 
the mind itself shall have all its factdties in a sublime state 
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ofimproTement. Theseshallinakeiiseqiial^ifnotsuperior^ 
to angels^ for we are nearer akin to the Son of God than 
they are^ and therefore we shall he made more like him. 



X. 

THE RAKE EEFO&HED IN THE HOUSE OF MOUENIKG. 

- Floeino was young and idle ; he gave himself up to all 
the diyerdons of the town^ and roved wild among the 
pleasures of sense ; nor did he confine himself within the 
Hmitsof virtue^ or withhold his heart from any forbidden 
joy. Often hath he been heard to ridicule marriage^ and 
affirm that no man can mourn heartily for a dead wife^ 
for then he hath leave by the law to choose a new com- 
panion^ to riot in all the gayer scenes of a new courtdiip^ 
and perhaps to advance his fortune too. 

When he heard of the death of S^ena^ '* Well," said 
he, " I will go visit my friend Lucius, and rally him a 
'' little on this occasion." He went the next day, in all 
the wantonness of his heart, to fulfil his design, inhuman 
and barbarous as it was, and to sport with solemn sorrow. 
But when Lucius appeared, the man of gaiety was strangely 
surprised ; he saw such a sincere and inimitable distress 
sitting on his countenance, and discovering itself in every 
air and action, that he dropt his cruel purpose, his soiu 
began to melt, and he assumed the conm>rter. 

Florino's methods of consolation were drawn from two 
topics : some from Fate and Necessity, advising an heroic 
indolence about unavoidable events which are past and 
cannot be reversed : and some were derived from the va- 
rious amusements of life, which call the soul abroad, and 
divide and scatter the thoughts, and suffer not the mind 
to attend to its inward ai^uish. '' Come, Lucius," said 
he, '' come, smooth your brows a little, and brighten up 
** for an hour or two : come along widi me to a concert 
'' this evening, where you shall hear some of the best 
'' pieces of music that were ever composed, and performed 
'' oy some of ihe best hands that ever touched an instru- 
'' ment To^moirow I will wait on you to the play, or, if 
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you please^ to the new opoa^ where the scenes sue so 
" iurprising and so gay^ they would ahnost tempt an old 

hermit from his hdoved cell^ and call back his years to 

three-and-twenty. Come^ my friend, what nave the 

liidng to do with the d^? Do but forget your 
*^ grievances a little, and they will die too : come, snake 
" off the spleen, divert your heart with the entertainmenta 
" of wit and mdody, and call away your fancy from these 
*' gloomy and useless contemplations." Thusne ran on in 
his own wa;|r of talking, and opened to his mourning friend 
the best springs of comfort that he was acquainted with. 

Lucius endured this prattle as long as he was able to 
endure it, but it had no manner of influence to stanch the 
bleeding wound, or to abate his smarting sorrows. Hia 
pain waxed more intense by sudi sort of applications, and 
the grief soon grew too unruly to contain itself. 

Lucius then asked leave to retire a little ; Florino fol« 
lowed him softly at a distance to the door of his closet, 
where indeed he observed not any of the rules of civility 
or just decency, but placed himself near enough to listen 
how the passion took its vent ; and there he heard the 
distressea Lucius mourning over Serena's death in sudi 
language as this: 

What did Florino talk about? Necessity and Fate? 
Alas ! this is my misery, that so painful an event cannot 
be reversed, that the divine will has made it fate, and 
ihere is a necessity of my enduring it. 

Plays, and musics ana operas 1 What poor trifles axe 
these to ^ve ease to a wounded heart 1 To a heart that 
has lost Its choicest half ! A heart diat lies bleeding in 
deep anguish under such a keen parting stroke, and the 
lon^ long absence of mv Serena ! She is gone.<— The 
desne of my eyes and tne delight of my soul is gone. 
The first of eartnly comforts, and the best of mortal bless- 
ings.—- She is gone, and she has taken widx her all that 
was pleasant, aJl that could brighten the gloomy hours of 
life, that could soften the cares, and relieve the burdens 
of it. She is gone, and the best portion and joy of my life 
departed. Will she never return, never come back and 
bless my eyes again? No; never, never. She will no 
more come back to visit this wretched world* tuid to dry 
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iSneA weeping eyes. That best portion of my life, the 
dearest blessing, is gone, and wiU retnm no more. Sor- 
rows in long soccession await me while I live ; all my 
ftiture days are marked oat for grief and darkness. 

Let the man who feels no inward pain at the loss of 
sach a partner dresff his dwelling in black shades and 
dinnal formalities ; let him draw me curtains of darknesa 
around him, and teach his chambers a fashionable mourn- 
ing; but real anguish of heart needs none of these 
modish and dissembled sorr ows . My soul is hung round 
with dark images in all her apartments, and erery scene 
is sincere lamentation and death. 

I thought once I had some pretences to the courage of a 
man : but this is a season of untried distress : Inow shud- 
der at a thought, I start at shadows, my spirits are sunk, 
and horror has takenhold of me. I feel passions in me that 
were unknown before ; love has its own proper grief, and 
its peculiar anguish. Mourning love has mose agonies, 
and those sinkmgs of spirit, which are known only tobe« 
reared and virtuous lovers. 

I stalk about like a ghost in munng silence, till the ga- 
thering sorrow grows too big for the heart, and bursts out 
into weak and unmanly wailings. Strange and over- 
whelming stroke indeed ! It has melted all the man 
within me down t* softness : my nature is gone back to 
childhood again : I would maintain the dignity of my age 
and my sex, but these eyes rebel and betray me ; the eye- 
lids aro full, they overflow; the drops of love and grief 
trickle down mj cheeks, and plough the furrows of age 
there before then* time. 

How often in a day are these sluices opened afresh ! 
The B^t of every finend that knew her calls upon my 
weakness and betrays my frailty. I am quite ashamed o£ 
myself. What shall I do ? Is there nothing of manhood 
left about my heart? I w^ resist the passion, I will 
struggle with nature, I will grow indolent, and forbid my 
tears. Alas, poor feeble wretch that I am ! In vain I 
struggle, in vain I resist : the assumed indolence vanishes, 
the T&il passion wwks within, it swells and bears down all 
before it : the torrent rises and prevails hourly, and na- 
tpre will have its way. £ven ine Son of God, when he 
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becam^e man, was found weeing at the tomb of a t^^Hng 
Mend.— Lazarus died, and Jesus wept. 

O mv soul, what shall I do to relieve this heart-ache ? 
How snail I cure this painful sensibility ? Is there na 
opiate will reach it? Whither shall I go to leave my 
sorrows behind me ? I wander from one room to another, 
and wherever I go I still seem to seek her, but I miss 
her still. My imagination flatters me with her lovely 
image, and tempts me to doubt. Is she dead indeed? My 
fond imagination would fain forget her death-bed, and 
impose upon my hope that I shall find her somewhere. I 
visit her apartment ; I steal into her closet : in days past 
when I have missed her in the parlour, how often nave I 
found the dear creature in that beloved corner of the house^ 
that sweet place of divine retirement and converse with 
heaven i But even that closet is empty now; I go thither, 
and I retire in disappointment and confusion. 

Methinks I should meet her in some of her walks, in 
some of her family cares or innocent amusements: I 
shoidd see her face, methinks, I should hear her voice, and 
exchange a tender word or two— Ah, foolish rovings of a 
distressed and disquieted fancy ! Every room is empty 
and silent; closet, parlours, chambers, all empty, all si- 
lent ; and that very silence and emptiness procLdm my 
sorrows : even emptiness and deep ^nce join to confess 
the painful loss. 

Snail I try then to put her quite out of my thoughts, 
since she will come no more within the reach of my 
senses? Shall I loosen the fair picture, and drop it from 
ray heart, since the fairer original is for ever gone? Go> 
then, fair picture, go from my bosom, and appear to my 
soul no more. Hard word ! but it must be done: go, de-^ 
part, thou dearest form ; thou most lovely of images, ga 
from my heart: thy presence is now too painful in that 
tender part of me. O unhappy wordl Thy presence 
painful? A dismal change maeed! When thou wert 
. wont to arise and show thyself there, graces and joys were 
wont to arise and show themselves : graces and joys went 
always with her, nor did her image ever appear with-» 
out tnem, till that dark and bitter day that spread the 
veil of death over her ; but her^mage drest in that gloomy 
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veil halli lost all the attendant joys and ^aces. Let her 
picture vanish from my soul then^ since it has lost those 
endearing attendants : let it vanish away into foigetful- 
ness^ for death has robbed it of every grace and every 
joy. 

Yet stay a little there^ tempting image, let me once 
more survey thee : stav a little moment, and let me take 
one last glance, one solemn farewell. Is there not some- 
thing in the resemblance of her too lovely still to have it 
^nite banished fi:o|ti my heart } Can I set my soul at 
work to try to forget her f Can I deal so unkindly witii 
one who would never have &igotten me ? Can my soul 
live without her image on it ? Is it not stampt there too 
deep ever to be effaced ^ 

MelMnks I feel all my heart-strings wrap annmd her, 
and grow so fkst to that dear picture in my fancy, they 
seem to be rooted there. To w divided from it is to die. 
Why shoittld I then pursue so vain and fruitless an 
attempt? What I forget myself ! forget my life ! No, it 
cannot be; nor can I bear to think « sucn a rude and 
crod treatment of an image so mndi deservii^ and so much 
beloved. Neither passion nor reason permits me to forget 
her, nor is it within my power. She is present almost to 
all my thoughts : she is with me in all my motions ; grief 
has arrows with her name upon them, that stick as fast 
and as deep as those of love ; thev cleave to my vitals 
wheresoever I go, but with a quicker sensation, and a 
keener pain. ALis! it is love and grief together that 
have shot all their arrows into my heart, and filled every 
vein with acute anguish and long distress. 

Whither then ^lall I fly to find solace and ease? I 
cannot depart from myself: I cannot abandon these ten- 
der and smarting sensations. Shall I qidt the house and 
all the apartments of it which renew her dear memory ? 
Shall I rove in these open fields which lie near my dw^- 
ing, and spread their wide and pleasing verdure r Shall 
I give my soul a loose to all nature that smiles around 
me, or shall I confine my daily walk to this shady and 
delightful garden ? Oh, no ; neither of thfese will relieve 
my anguish. Serena has too often blessed me with her 
company both in this garden and in these fields. Her 
very name seems written on every tree: I shall think of 
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her, and fancy I lee her in every step I take. Here she 
pressed the grass with her feet, here she gathered violets^ 
and roses, and refrediing hohs, and gave Ae lovely 
collection of sweetness into my hand. Bat, alas ! tlie 
sweetest violet and the fairest rose is fallen, is withered^ 
and is no more. Farewell then, ve fields and gardens^ 
with all the varieties of green and nowery joys ! Ye are 
all a desert, a harren wilderness, since Serena has for ever 
left you, and will he seen there no more. 

But can friends do nothing to comfort a moomer ? 
Come, my wise friends, surround me, and divert mv caies 
with vour agreeahle conversation. Can hooks aflmrd no 
relief r Come, my hooks, ye volumes of knowledge^ ye 
labours of the learned dead ; come, fill up mv hours with 
some soothing amusement. I call my better mends about 
me, I fly to the heroes and the philosopheis of ancient 
ages to employ my soul among them. But, aks ! neither 
Inming nor booKs amuse me, nor green and smiling 
prospects of nature delight me, nor conversation with my 
wisest and best friends can entertain me in iheae dark and 
melancholy hours. Solitude, solitude in some unseen 
comer, some lonely srotto, oversrown with shades, this is 
my dearest choice ; let me dwell in my beloved solitude, 
where none shsU come near me ; midnight and solitude 
are the most pleasing things to a man who is weary of 
daylight and of all we scenes of this visible and I 
worldT I would eat, and drink, and dwell alone, th< 
this lonesome humour sooths and gratifies the 
passion, and gives me up to tV^ tyranny of my sharpest 
sorrows. Strangemixture that I ammadeof! I mourn 
and grieve even to death, and yet I seem fond of nothing 
but grief and mourning. 

Woe is me! Is there nothing on earth can divert, 
nothing relieve me ? Then let my thoughts ascend to 
paradise and heaven ; there I shall find her better psrt, 
and griief must not enter there. From this hour take a 
new turn, O my soul, and never think of Serena, but as 
shining and r^oicing among the spirits of the blessed, 
and in the presence di her God. Rise often in holy me- 
ditation to the celestial world, and betake thyself to more 
intense piety. Devotion has wings that will bear thee 
high above the tumults and passions of lower life : de« 
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Yotion will direct and speed thy flight to a country of 
brighter scenes. 

Shake off this earthliness of mind^ this dust of mor- 
tality that hangs ahout thee; rise upward often in an 
hour, and dwell much in those regions whither thy de- 
vout partner is gone: thy hetter naif is safely arrived 
there, and that world knows nothing but joy and love. 

She is gone ; the prophets and the apostles, and the best 
of departed souls, have marked out her way to heaven ; 
bear witness, ye apostles and holy prophets, the best of 
departed souls bear witness, that 1 am seeking to follow 
her in the appointed moment. Let the wheels of nature 
and time roll on apace in their destined way. Let suns 
and moons arise and set apace, and light a lonesome 
traveller onward to his home. Blessed Jesus, be thou 
my living leader ! Virtue, and the track of Serena's feet, 
be my daily and delightful path. The track leads up- 
ward to the r^ons of love and joy. How can I dare to 
wander from ue path of virtue, lest I lose that beloved 
track ? Remember, O my soul, her footsteps are found 
in no other road. 

If my love to virtue should ever fail me, the steps of 
my Serena would mark out my way, and help to secure 
me from wandering. O may the kind influences of heaven 
descend from above, and establish and guard my pious 
resolutions; may the divine powers of religion be my 
continual strength, and the hope of eternal things my 
never-failing support, till I am dismissed frpm this prison 
of the flesh, and called to ascend to the spirits of the just 
made pofect, till I bid adieu to all that is not immortal, 
and go to dwell with my God and my adored Saviour; 
there shall I find my lost Serena again, and share with 
her the unutterable joys of paradise. 

Here Lucius threw himself on the couch, and lay silent 
in profound meditation. 

When florino had heard aU this mournful rhapsody, 
he retired and stole away in secret, for he was now 
ashamed of his first barbarous design : he felt a sort of 
strange sympathy of sorrow, such as he never knew he£cfte, 
and with it some sparks of virtue began to kindle in his 
bosom. As he mused, the fire burnt within, and at last it 
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made its way to his lips and vented itself. '' WeU^ (said 
he) I have learnt two excellent lessons to-daj^ and I 
hope I shall nerer forget them. There must he some 
vast and unknown pleasure in a virtuous love heyond 
" all the madness of wild and transient amours ; otherwise 
" the loss of the object could never have wrought such 
" deep and unfeigned woe in a soul so firm and manlv as 
'' diat of Lucius. I begin now to believe what Milton 
sung, thocuzh I always read the lines before as mere 
poesy and able. 

« HaU wwUmI lore, mysterknit lav, trae Kmrot 
' Of human olftpring, sole propriety 
• In paradise, of all things oommon else: 
' By thee adulterous lust was driven from men 
' Among the bestial herds to range; by thee 
' Founded in reason, loyal. Just, and pure, 
' Relations dear, and all the charities 
' Of father, son, and brother, first were known 
' Perpetual fountain of domestic sweets. 
' Here love his golden shafts employs, hero lights 
' His constant l%mp, and waves his purple wings, 
< Reigns here and revels; not in the bought smile 
' Of harlots, loveless, joyless, unendaar'd, 
' Casual amours, mixt dance, or wanton mask, 
« Or midnight ball,* dec. 

''Blessed poet that could so happily unite love and 
'' virtue, ana dmw so beautiful a scene of real felicity, 
'' which till Ihis day I always thought was merely ro- 
" mantle and visionary I Luaushas taught me to under- 
'' stand these Imes, for he has felt them; and metliin]c8 
while I repeat them now, I feela strange sew sensatioD. 
I am convinced! the blind poet saw deep^ into nature 
and truth than I amid have imiqpoed. Theie is> there 
*' is such a thing f» a imion of virtuous souls, where hap- 
piness is only found. I find some glimmering of sacred 
uffht rising upon me, some unknown pantmgs within 
after such a partner and such a life. » 

'' Nor is the other lesson which I have learnt It all in*' 
" ferior to this, but in truth it is of higher and more 
'' durable importance. I confess, since I was luneteen 
<' years old, I never thought virtue and religion had been 
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good for any things but to tie up children from mis- 
chief, and frighten fools : but now I find, by the con- 
duct of my friend Lucius, that as the sweetest and sin- 
cerest joys of life are derived from virtue, so the most 
distressing sorrows may find a just relief in religion and 
sincere piety. Hear me, thou Almighty Maker of my 
frame, pity and assist a returning wanderer ; and O may 
thy hand stamp these lessons upon my soid in ever- 
lasting characters !" 



XL 

THOU HAST BECEIVED GIFTS FOR HEN. 
FSAI.M IXVUL 18. 

Jesus the mediator emptied himself for our sakes when 
he descended to earth in order to die for us, and by his 
death to subdue our enemies. Now the Father has filled 
him again at his ascent to heaven with every glory and 
every blessing, with all authority and power to bestow 
blessings, graces, and glories on the sons of men. '^ It 
'^ pleased the Father that in him alljulness should dwell. 
" All power in heaven and earth was given into his hands." 
Col. i. 19. Matt, xxviii. 18. And when he received the 
power he distributed the blessings. See Acts ii. 33. '^ Be- 
ing hy the right hand of God exalted^ and having 

received of the Father the promise of the Holy Ghost, 

he hath shed forth this which ye now see and hear." 
He hath shed abroad miracles and graces in abundance 
among the inhabitants of the lower world. 

The triumphs of majesty must have some mercy in them, 
and ensigns of victory must be interwoven with signal 
displays of bounty and grace. When he led captivity 
captive he received gifts for men. Our conq^uering Re- 
deemer was not so elevated with the pomp of his triumphs 
over the angels his captive enemies, as to forget the cap- 
tives that he released among the children of Adam. He 
received many donatives from his Father on high, to 
shower down among them upon his coronation day, that 
illustrious day, when '' he that in righteousness had made 
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*' war, and conquered, received on his omn head many 
'' crowns." Rev. xix. 11, 12. 

He that could take bo much pleasure on earth in his 
labours of love, takes more delight in hearen in the diatii- ' 
butions of grace. This is the sweetest part of his triumph^ ' 
and the moat visible among men, even the gifts of the 
Spirit that he sent down after his ascension. It was ne- 
cesssrv that his grace should have some share of the ^ory 
that day. 

What was said of the great day of deliverance, when 
the Jews obtained victory over their designed murderersiy 
may be applied with honour to the day when our Lord 
ascended to heaven, and celebrated his triumph over the 
spirits of darkness. " This was a good day for Israel, 
*^ for all the saints ; a day when Jesus rested from his 
" enemies, and a month which was turned unto him from 
" sorrow to joy, andfrom mourning into a day of gladness* ^ 
** This was a day of receiving portiofis for his brethren, and 
*< of sending gifts to the poor," Esdier ix. 28. 

Jesus our king is the Prince of power, and the FHnoe 
of peace ; he solemnized his victory with acts of mercy, 
and begun his reign with gifts of grace; He led Satan the 
arch-traitor bound at his chariot wheels, and scattered 
donatives of pardon and life among the sons of Adam, who 
had been seduced into the great rebellion. 

It is another pleasant meditation on this text, *^ That 
" God the Father had not given away all his gifts to men 
*' even when he gave them his only begotten Son ;" for 
since that time he hath given his Son more gifts to be dis- 
tributed among them. Learn hence the im wearied love of 
God, the ineimausted stores of divine mercy. John iv. 
10. Christ is called " The gift of God." And 2 Cor. Ix. 
15. " The imspeaJcable gift." He gave his own Son out 
of his bosom, and gave mm up to death for us. His Son 
that was nearest his heart, his Son the delight of his soul 
and darling of his etemid enjoyment ; and yet he is not 
Weary of ^ving. O the immeasurable treasures of grace ! 
O the unhmitable bounties of our God ! Stand amazed, 
O heavens, and let the earth lie low in thankfulness and 
wonder, and every holy soul adore this surprising love ! 
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Our meditations may take another step^ and see here 
the dlTinecondesoension to human weakness: how a giving 
God stoops to the capacity of receiving creatures^ and he- 
stows the richest hlessmgs on us in a sweet and alluring 
manner of conveyance. When he gave his Son to us^ he 
first arrayed him in flesh and hlood^ that the glories of the 
Deity might not afirlght us^ nor his terror make us afraid: 
when he proceeds to confer on us further gifts^ he puts 
them into the hands of his Son^ dwelling in our nature^ 
that we might have easy access to him without fear^ and 
receive gifts from him as a delightful medimn^ hy whom 
a God m infinite purity hath a mind to confer favours on 
sinful man. 

He has nut all grace into those hands whence we our- 
selves would choose to fetch it. If a God of shining holi- 
ness and huming justice should appear like hlm&eu ^ and 
eaU to us^ guilty wretches^ and hold forth his hand^ here 
are fofts, here are pardons^ here are salvations for yon ; 
we should he ready to say with Job (xiii. SI.) '' With- 
" dratDthine hand jar front me, and let not thy dread make 
^< me afraid^ But h^e we sinners copie to a man^ to one 
that has worn our fledi and bloody that is our brother^ and 
of our own composition ; we come with courage to him 
that looks like one of us^ to receive the gifts of a holy 
God^ and the terrors of his holiness sink us not^ nor the 
fire of his justice devours us. O my soul^ bow down and 
worship that God who stoops so low to thee^ and has found 
such a mild and gentle method of conferring his heavenly 
ftvours on thee ! 



XII. 

THE GIFT OF TH£ SPIRIT. 

What is dearer to God the Father than his only Son ? 
And whatdiviner blessing has he to bestow upon men than 
his holy Spirit ? Yet has he given his Son for us^ and by 
the hands of his Son he confers his blessed Spirit on us. 
*' Jesus halting received of the Father the promise of the 
'^ Spirit, shed itfhrth on men," Acts ii. 33. 
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How the wondrous doetrine of the hlened Trinity shines 
through the whole of our religion^ and sheds a ^lory upon 
every part of it ! Here is God the Father, a king of in- 
finite riches and glory, has constituted his heloved Son the 
high-treasurer of heaven, and the holy Spirit is the divine 
and inestimahle treasure. What amazing doctrines of 
sacred love are written in our Bibles ! What mysteries of 
mercy, what mirades of glory are these ! Our boldest de- 
sires and most raised hopes durst never aim at such bless- 
ings ; there is nothing in all nature that can lead us to a 
thought of such grace. 

The Spirit was ^ven by the Father to the Son for men; 
for rebellious and sinful men, to make favourites and saints 
of them : this was the noble gift the Son received when 
he ascended on high, l^saim Ixviii. 18. ^^ And he dit- 
'* tributed it to ^race his triumph,** 

Was it not a divine honour which Jesus our Lord dis- 
played on that day when the tonguesof fire sat on his twelve 
apostles ; when he sent his ambassadors to every nation to 
address them in their own language, to notify his ac- 
cession to the throne of heaven, and to demand subjection 
to his government ? When he conferred power upon his 
envoys to reverse the laws of nature, and imitate creation? 
To give eyes to the blind, and to raise the dead ? All this 
was done hy the Spirit, which he sent dovm upon them in 
the days of Pentecost. 

But is this Spirit given to none but his apostles and the 
prime ministers in ms kingdom ? Was that rich treasure 
exhausted in the first ages of the gospel, and none left for 
us ? €rod forbid ! Every one of ms subjects has the same 
favour bestowed upon them, though not in the same de- 
gree : every humble and holy soul in our day, every true 
Christian is possessed of his Spirit ; for " he that has not 
<' the Spirit of Christ is none of his." Rom. viii. 9. And 
wherever this Spirit is, it works miracles too ; it changes 
the sinner to a saint, it opens his blind eyes, it hew creates 
his nature ; it raises the dead to a divine life, and teaches 
Egypt and Assyria, and the British isles, to speak the lan- 
guage of Canaan. It is this gift of the Spirit which the 
Son sends down to us continually from the Father, that is 
the original and spring of all these strange blesstngs. 
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The Father has a heart of laree bounty to the poor 
ruined race of Adam : the Son lias a huid fit to be 
almoner to the King of Glory : and the Spirit is the rich 
alms. This blessed donative has enriched ten thousand 
souls already^ and there remains enough to enrich ten 
thousand worlds. 

The Father, what a glorious giver ! The Son, what a 
glorious medium of communication ! And the Spirit, what 
a glorious gift ! We blush and adore while we partake of 
such immense favours, and gratitude is even overwhelmed 
with wonder. 

O let our spirits rejoice in this blessed article of our 
rdigion! and may all the temptations that we meet 
with from men of reason never, never baffle so sweet a 
faith ! 



XIII. 

THE BAY OF O&ACE. 

If you ask the opinion of some divines concerning the 

X»f grace, they will tell you that it signifies that parti- 
season of a man's life, when die Spirit of God, by 
convictions and good motions, stirs him up to seek «fter 
salvation, and gives him sufficient grace to convert him ; 
-and all tliis while it was possible for him to be saved, and 
it was within the reach of his power to make this grace 
efiectual : but this is determined to a certain, though im- 
known day, which if a man passes without being con- 
verted, then his salvation becomes impossible. Now, 
though I would not choose to borrow all my sentiments 
in the chief doctrines of the gospel firom the sermons 
of a bishop, published on The Terms of Salvation, 
yet against this scheme I may venture to use an argu- 
ment taken from that book. 

Let us suppose, that it was declared in the gospel that 
there was a certain number of sins, or a certain period of 
time, beyond which God would not pardon ; and not any 
particular number, or time, was specified to the world : 

L L 
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Tet still niost men, it is too justly to be feared, would first 
be led by hope to oommit many sins, with s flsttering per- 
suasion that they should not come to that number^ or 
aniye at that period ; and then when the habit was be- 
come strong, they would be fixed by despair in this 
opinion, that being probablv got past that number of aina, 
that period of grace, they nad even as good continue in 
their sins, as taeir inclination powerfimy directs them ; 
they would go on in great wickednetss, and say, '^ There 
" is no hope." And thus we see, that even his sitpposi- 
tion, which seems to take most care of the cause of holi- 
ness, leaves it not onljr in a naked, and unguarded^ but in 
a very desperate condition. 

Conoeining a day of grace, thus much may be said, and 
this is all that I canundo'stand by it, namely. That in the 
life of a man, there are particular seasons when he enjoys 
more of the outward means of grace or advantages for the 
good of his soul, than at other times ; that is, more con- 
stant opportunities of hearing the word, a more useful and 
affi*cting ministry, better company, warmer admonitions, 
and plidner warnings by divine providence, more leisure 
and conveniences for reading, meditation, and prayer ; or 
if all this continue all his lifetime, yet there are seasona 
when the Spirit of God bv his common operations does 
more powerfully convincs oi sin, and stir up the conscience 
to duty, and impress his word with more force upon the 
hesrt ; but being opposed and resisted, he is grieved and 
departs, his workings grow daily fewer and feebler ; or It 
may be, he retures at once, and leaves the soul in a stupid 
fimne, and returns no more. 

Yet we could not say heretofore. That the Spirit of God 
in his former operations, gave him a fvHL ana proximate 
sufficiency of mward converting grace before, since it 
proved so insufficient in the event, and ineffectual ; nor 
can we say now. That his day of orace is quite past and 
gone; because the Spirit of God, who is sovereign in 
mercy, may return again. 

Yet it is a very good motive to urge upon delaying sin- 
ners. That it is a daring and dangerous piece or impiety 
and rebellion, to quench the motions of the holy S^t ; 
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lest he depart grieved and never return again, lest he 
never give them ao fair an opportunity for conversion, 
never bring them so near again to the kii^pdom of heaven. 



XIV. 

GOD AND NATUBS UNSSABCHABLB. 

How poor and imperfect a creature is man ! How un- 
equal his knowlec^e of things ! how Lurge, and ahnost 
immensely difi^isive his acquaintanee with some parts of 
nature ; but how exceeding limited and narrow in others ! 
•The man of learning, who has the highest temptations 
to pride, has also the most powerful motives to humility. 

Man can measure the heavens, tell how many miles the 
planet Venus is distant from Jupiter, and how far the 
earth from the sun. He has found out with certainty the 
periods of their revolutions, and thehour of their eclipses; 
he can adjust the affiurs of the ^bnetary world to a mo- 
ment, their vast variety of appearances, with all their pro- 
digious circuits. But this great artist Man is puxzled 
at a worm or a fly, a grain of sand or a drop of water : 
there is not the least atom in the whole creation but has 

Suestions about it unsearchable to human nature; no, nor 
lie least part of empty space but sets all the wisest philo- 
sophers at variance wn^i they attempt to tell what it is, 
or whether it be any thin^ or nothii^. 

This sort of tiiUc, my neighbours wm say, is a flourish of 
wit, to teach us to undervuue our reason ; a mere rant of 
rhetoric ; an hyperbole of reproach to our understanding : 
but while I leave it to astronomers to confirm what I have 
said concerning the vast extent of their acquaintance with 
the heavens, I shall make it appear even to demonstration, 
that our knowledge of the things on earth is as mean as I 
have expressed in the literal and proper senae. 

There is not the least grain of sand on the shore, nor 
the least atom in the whole creation, but has questions 
about it unsearchable b|r himian nature. 

This atran may be divided into millions of millions of 
pieces, and after all this the least part of it will be in- 
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finitdy divisible. The infinite divinbility of matter is 99 
often proved^ and bo uniyeraally granted b^ all modem 
philosopherBy that I need not stand to prove it here: yet^ 
that my unlearned readers may see and believe^ 1 will set 
down a plain^ vulgar demonstration or two of this matter. 

I. It is certain^ that if matter be not infinitely divisible, 
then there is or may be so small a part of matter as can- 
not be divided further : now take this supposed smallest 
part^ this fancied atom^ and put it between the points of a 
pair of compasses, made of stiff and inflexible matter, it is 
evident that the legs of the compasses, in less and less de- 
grees, will be divided asunder quite to the centre ; and 
from the points to the centre there is room for stiU less 
and less pieces of matter to be put between the l^;s. 
Therefore, that very supposed atom may be conceived to be 
divided still further, into less parts, and consequently it 
was not indivisible. 

II. If there be any indivisible part of matter, the shape 
of it must be spherical, or a perfect globe, wherein every 
psrt of the surface is equally distant from the centre ; for 
if you suppose it of any other shape, then some parts of it 
wiJl be farther from its centre than other parts; and all 
these longer parts may be shortened, or pared off, till every 
part be equally short, or equally distant from itte centre, 
that is, tul it be reduced to a globe. Now, from the cen- 
tre of this little globe to the surface the parts of it are but 
half so long as from any part of the surface to its op- 
posite part ; and therefore this globe may be still divided 
mto two hemispheres, or semicircles, wnich are not the 
smallest parts of matter that can be, because they are 
not of a spherical figure, as in die beginning of the argu- 
ment. 

And then, by a repetition of the same reasoning, those 
little semicircles, or half-globes, by paring off the parts 
which are farthest from their centre, may be reduced to 
smaller globes again, and those smaller globes again di- 
vided in nalves as before : there is no end of these divi- 
sions, and therefore matter is infinitely divisible. 

To carry on this argument yet further to the surprise of 
my unlearned readers, let us take notice that all matter 
has three dimensions in it, namely, length, breadth, and 
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depth : now^ every part of matter^ every gnun of sand, is 
infinitdy divisible as to each of these dimensioiis ; that is, 
«very part which results from an infinite division of the 
length of it may be yet again infinitely divided according 
to its br^th ; thus the division of this grain of sand 
becomes infinitely infinite. And yet still it may be for- 
tiier infinitdy divided according to the depth or thickness 
of it : thns the divisibility of matter swiells beyond all 
imagination, and is more than infinitely infinite, and that 
with resistless evidence and astonishment to the eye of 
reason. 

Cronow, vain man, and find fault with any part of the 
creation of God, and play the foolish critic on his works 
of providence ; go and oensore the justice of his conduct 
toward Adam or any of Ids cMldien; or blame the wis- 
dom of his institutions in llie dispensations of his grace : 
monstrous arrogance, and proud impiety I Rather go 
first and learn mat an atom is, or the meanest part of me 
dust of tins vast creation which God has made. It has 
something of infinity in it ; it coofounds tiiee in perplex- 
ing darkness, and reaches fiur beyond all tiie littie stretch 
of tiiy boasted powttre of reaMninff. Be dumb in silence, 
O vain creature, at tiie foot ci uas infinite and eternal 
Being; nor pretend to measure his steps, to censure his 
motions and direct his oonducl^ tm thou art better aUe 
to give an account of the dtust #faieh lie has put under the 
&et of the meanest of his slaves ! 

XV. ' • ; v:1 

THE DIAMOND fAINTED. »• J;>^ 

How wide and tmhappy a mistake it is, when Christians 
endeavour to adorn tiieir pure divine winrship by the mix- 
ture of it with ceremonies of human invention. The 
symbolical ordinances of tiie Gospel have a noble sim- 
plicity in them : their matertak are water, bread, and 
wine, three of the most necessary and valuable Udngs 
in human hfe, and tiieir mystic sense is plain, naturad, 
and easy : by water we are deansed, when we iiav^ b^en 

LL 3 
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defiled; ■objtIiegrKeof die holyl^niit we trepotified 
from sill, idudi polliites oar mnjis in the fl^t of God. 
By bwid we are ted, when we aiefaniigry, and noaaisiied 
into ettei^Etii for terviee: hj^ wine we are lefreshed and 
leWTed, wnen thinty and fainting ; so from the body of 
Christ, wfaidi was broken as an atoning sacrifice, and his 
blood, which was poonsd oat for ns, we deriye oar s^ritaal 
fife and strength. The appUcation of these symhc^ is 
most simple, uod natnnd abo: we are commanded to wad 
with the water, to eat the bread, and to diink the wine: 
most proper representations of oar participation of tihese 
benefits. 

Thus modi of figures and emblems did the all-wise God 
think proper to appoint and continue in his church, when 
he brake the jiAe of Jewish bondage, and aboli^ied a 
multitude of ntes and ceremonies of nis own ancient ap- 
pointment. How plain, how natural, how g^mions, how 
divine, are these two Christian institudons, baptism and 
the Lord's supper, if surveyed and practised in their ori- 
ginal rimplidty ; but they are debited by the addition of 
any fantastic ornaments. 

what think ye of all ihe gaudy trappings and golden 
finery that is mingled with iSe Christian wonddp by the 
imaginations of mea in the church of Rome ? Are they 
not Uke so many spots and blemishes cast upon a fair 
jewel by some foolisn painter ? Let the colours be never 
so eprigntly and glowing, and the lustre of the paint never 
so rich, yet, if you place them on a diamond they are 
spots and blemisnes still. Is not this a just emblem to 
represent all the gay airs, and rich and glittering accou- 
trements, wherewith the church of Rome hath surrounded 
her devotions and public religion? 

The reformers of our worsmp of the church of England 
were much of this mind, for they boldly pass this censure 
on many of the popish ceremonies : ^^ Tnat they entered 
' into the church by indiscreet devotion, and aseal with- 
out knowledge : they blinded the people, and obscured 
the gloTjr of God, and are worthy to be cut away and 
clean rcijected : that th^ did more confotmd and darken, 
than declare and set forth Christ's benefits unto us, 
'' vad reduced us again to a ceremonial law, like that of 
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" Mosesy and to the bondage of figures and shadows." 
This is their sentence and jud^nent concerning many of 
the Romish rites, in the preface to the book of oommon 
prayer. Happy had it been for Great Britain if they had 
thought so concerning all of them, since they had all the 
same, or a worse original, and they all tend to- the same 
unhappy end ! However, let others take their liberty of 
colouring all their jewels with what greens, and purples, 
and scarlets they please ; but, for my o¥m part, I luce a 
diamond best that has no paint upon it. 



XVI. 

BILLS OF EXCHANGE. 1705. 

When a rich merchant, who dwells in a foreign land 
ftfar off, commits his treasure to the hands of a banker, it 
is to be drawn out in smaller sums by his servants or his 
friends here at home, as their necessities shall require: 
and he furnishes them with bills of exchange, orawii 
upon his banker or treasurer, which are paid honourably 
to the penK>n who offers the bill, acoording to the time 
when the words of the bill appoint the payment. 

Is it not possible to draw a beaudful all^;orj hence, to 
represent the conduct of the blessed God in his promises 
of grace, without debasing so divine a subject ? 

God the Father, Uie spring and fountain of all grace^ 
dwells in r^ons oi light, and holiness inaccessible, too 
far off for us to converse witb him, or receive supplies 
from him in an inunediate way ; but he has sent the Son 
to dwell in human nature, and constituted him treasurer 
of all his blessings, that we might derive perpetual sup- 
plies from his hand: he has intrusted him with all the 
riches of grace and glory ; he has laid up infinite stores of 
love, wisdom, strength, pardon, peace, and consolation^ in 
the hands of his Son, for this very purpose ; to be drawn 
out thence as fast as the necessities of his samts require. 
It pleased the Father that in him should all fulness dwelL 
He has received gifts for men. Col. i. 19. Psalm Ixviii. 
18. 
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Now all the promises in the Bible are so many bills of 
exdiange ^brawn by God the Father in heayen^ upon his 
« Son^ Jesus Christy and payable to every pious b^irer ; that 
is, to every ode diat comes to the mercy-seat and oflfers 
the promise for acceptance, and pleads it in a way of obe- 
dient faith and prayer. Jesus, the high treasurer of 
heaven, knows every letter of his Father's hand-writing, 
and can never be imposed upon by a fbn^^ note ; he wul 
«ver put due honour upon his Father's bills ; he accepts 
them all, for all th£ promiies in hhn are yecr, and in Him 
amen. In him they are all sure, to the glory of the Father, 
8 Cor. i. 20. It is for the Father's honour, that his bills 
never fail of acceptance and payment. 

If you apply to the blessed Jesus, and offer him a bill 
of the largest sum, a promise of the biggest blessings; he 
will never say, 1 have not so much of my Father^s treasure 
in my hand. For he hath received ail things. John iii. 
3^. The Father loveth the Son, and hath given all thingt 
into his hand. And may I not venture to say, this whole 
treasure is made over to the saints } All things are yours, 
1 Cor. iii. 92, And they are parcelled out into bills of 
promise, and notes under the Father's hand. So the 
whde treasure of a nation sometimes consists in credit 
and in promissory notes, more than in present smns of 
gold and silver. 

Some of these divine bQls are payable at sight, and we 
receive the sum as soon as we ofi»r the bill, namely, those 
that must supply our present wants, such as. Call upon 
me in the day of trouble, and I will deliver thee, and thou 
shalt glorify me. Psalm 1. 15. And there have been many 
examples of such speedy payment. Psalm cviii. 3. In the 
day when I cried thou anszteredst me, and strengt^/tenedst 
me with strength in my soul. 

Some are only payable in general at a distant time, and 
that is left to the discretion of Christ, the treasurer, 
namely. As the day is, so thy strength shall he. Deut. 
xxxiii. 96, And we need never fear trusting him loi^ ; 
for this bank, in the hands of Christ, can never fall ; for 
in him dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead bodily. 
Col., ii. 9. And Eph. iii. 8, we are t6ld^the unsearch- 
able riches of Christ. 
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Sometimes Christ may put us offwitli a general kind 
answer^ or give us a note under his hand payable at de- 
mand in several parcels, instead of a fidl payment all at 
.once : thus he dealt with his dear friend and servant Paul^ 
in 2 Cor. xii. 9. Doubtless, Paul, in his seeking the 
Lord thrice, for the removal of his thorn in the flesh, had 
pleaded several large promises of God, had offered those 
.oivine bills to Christ for acceptance and payment ; but> 
* instead of this, our Lord gives him a note under his own 
hand, which ran in this language, " My grace is sufficient 
" for thee." And if we Imd but the fail^ which that 
blessed apostle had, we might live upon this hope : this 
would be as good as present payment ; for, if he delay to 
give the full sum, it is only because he sees we have not 
need of it at present: he knows our necessities better 
than we do ourselves ; he will not trust us with too. much 
at once in our own hands ; but he pays us those bills when 
he sees the fittest, and we have often found it so, and con- 
fessed his faithfulness. 

At other times he pays us, but not in the same kind of 
mercy which is mentioned in the promise, yet in something 
more useful and valuable. If the promise mention a tem- 
poral blessing, he m^y give us a spiritual one : if it express 
ease, he may give us patience : and thus his Father's bills 
^ are always honoured, and we have no reason to complain. 
So the banker may discharge a bill of a hundred pounds, 
" not with money, but with such gopds and merchandize as 
may vield us two hundred, and we gladly confess the bill 
is well paid. 

Some of these promises, these bills of heavenlv trea- 
sure, are not made payable till the hour of our death ; as^ 
Blessed are those servants whom token the Lord comes he 
shall find watching, &c. Luke xii. 37. He that endureth 
to the end, the same shall be saved, Matth. xxiv. 13. Be 
thou faithful unto death, and 1 will give thee a crown 
of life. Rev. ii. 10. 

Others are not due till the day of resurrection, as Them 
who sleep in Jesus will God bring with him. 1 Thess. iv. 
14. / will redeem them from death. Hos. xiii. 14. Col. 
iil. 4. When Christ, who is our life, shall appear, then 
shall ye also appear with him in glory. Phil.iii. 21. He- 
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shall change our vile hody^ that it may he fashioned like 
unto hii glorious body, 1 Pet. y. 4. And when the chief 
Shepherd shall appear, ye shall receive a crown of glory 
thatfadeth not away* , 

Now> when the great day ehall come^ in which our 
Lord JesuB Christ shall give up his mediatorial kingdom 
to ihe Father, and render an aooofont of all his steward- 
fdiip, how £air will his books appear 1 how just a balance 
wiu stand at the foot of all lus accounts I Then shall 
he show in what manner he has fulfilled the promises to 
the saints, and present to the Father all the bills that he 
has rec^yed ana discharged ; while all the saints shall 
with one yoioe attest it, to the honour of the high Trea* 
sorer erf heayen, that he has not failed in payment^ even 
to the smallest farthing. 



XVII. 

TH£ SAIKTS UNKNOWN IN THIS WOBLD. 

Out of the millions of mankind that spread over the 
earth in every age, the great .God has been pleased to take 
some into his own fanmy, has given them a heavenly and 
divine nature, and made them his sons and hisdaugnters. 
But he has set no outward mark of glory upon them ; 
ihese is nothing in thei^ figure or in their countenance, to 
distinguish them from die rabble of mankind. And it is 
fit that they should be in some measure unknown among, 
their fellow mortals : their character and dignity is too 
sacred and sublime to be made public here on earth, where 
the circumstances that attend tnem are generally so mean 
and despicable. Divine wisdom has appointed the other 
world for the place, of their discovery; there they shall 
appear like themselves, in state, eqjuipitte, and array, 
becoming the children of God and heirs of heaven. 

Their olessed Lord himself, who is God's first-bom son, 
was a mere stranger, and unknown amonffst men ; he 
laid aside the rays of divinity and the form oia God when 
he came down to dwell with men, and he took upon him 
the form of a servant. He wore no divine msgesty on hia 
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'fade ; no sparks of Godhead beaming from his eyes ; no 
glaring evidence of his high dignity in all his outward ap- 
pearance. Therefore the world Imoweth ns not^ because 
it knew him not. But he shall be known and adored 
when he comes in the glory of his Father^ with legions of 
angels ; and we know^ that when he shall appear we shall 
be like him. The life of the saints is hidden with Christ 
in God. But when Christy who is their life^ shall appear, 
they also shall appear with him in glory. 1 John ili. 1 , S ; 
CoL iii. 3, 4. In that day they shall stand forth before 
the whole creation in fair evidence ; they shall shine in 
distinguished light, and appear vested in their own un- 
doubted honours. But here it seems proper there should 
be something of a cloud upon them, both upon the 
account of Uie men &[ this world, and upon their own 
account too, as well as in conformity to Christ Jesus their 
Lord. 

First, upon their own account, because the present state 
of a Christian is a state of trial. We are not to walk by 
sight, as the saints above and angels do ; they know they 
are possessed of life and blessedness, for they see God 
himself near them, Christ in the midst of them, and 
glory all around them. Our work is to Uve by faidi ; 
and therefore God has not made either his love to us or 
his grace in us so obvious and apparent to ourselves as 
that every Christian, even the weak and the unwatchfiil, 
should be fully assured of this salvation. He has not ap- 
pointed the principle of life within us to sparkle in so £- 
vine a manner as to be always self-evident to the best of 
Christians; much less to the lukewarm and the back- 
slider. It is fit that it should not be too sensibly mani- 
fest, because it is so sensibly imperfect, that we might 
examine ourselves whether we are in the faith, and prove 
ourselves whether Christ, as a principle of life, dwell in us 
or no. 2 Cor. xiii. 5. While so many snares, and sins^ 
and dangers, attend us, and mingle with our spiritual 
life, there will be something of darkness ready to rise and 
obscure it, that so we may maintain a holy jealousy and 
solicitude about our own state, that we may search with 
cogence to find whether we have a divine hfe or no, and 
be called and urged often to look inwards. 
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This degree of remaining darlmeis^ and the dimbtfid 
itate of a uothfnl Christian^ ia aometimea of great use to 
apur him onward in hia race of holineaa, and quicken him 
to aspire after the highest measures of .the spiritual life ^ 
that when its acts are more vigoroua it may shine with 
the brightest evidence, and give the soul of the believer 
full satisfaction and joy. It serves also to awaken the 
drowsy Christian to keep a holy watch over his heart and 
practice, lest sin and temptation make a foul inroad upon 
nis divine life, spread sUll a thicker doud over lus best 
hopes, and break the peace of his conscience. Thou^ 
the principle of ^raoe be not always self-evident, ^et we 
are required to give diligence to make and to keep it sure. 
S Peter i. 10. And as it was proper that every httle seed 
of grace should not shine with self-sufficient and constant 
evidence, on the account of the Christian himself; so, se- 
condly, it was fit that their state and dignity should not 
be too obvious to the men of the world, that they mi^t 
neither adore nor destroy the saints. A principle of su- 
perstition might tempt some weaker souls to pay extrava^ 
gant honours to the Christian, if he carried heaven in his 
face, and it were visible in his countenance that he was a 
son of God. On the other hand, the malicious and per- 
verse part of mankind might imitate the rage of Satan, 
and attempt the sooner to destroy the saint* 

This was the case of the blessed Paul. When he had 
wrought a miracle at Lystra,and appeared with something 
divine about him, when he had healed the cripple by a 
mere word of command, the people cried out witn exalted 
voices, " The gods are come down to us in the likeness of 
men;" immecuately they made a Mercury of St.. Paul, 
they turned Barnabas into Jupiter, and the priests.brought 
oxen and garlands to the gates to have done sacrifice to 
them : this was the humour of the superstitious Gentiles. 
But in several of the Jews, their malice and envy wrought 
a very different effect ; for they persuaded the people into 
fury, so that they stoned the blessed apostle, and drew 
him out of the city for dead. Acts xiv. 

Thus it fared with our Lord Jesus Christ himself in 
the days of his flesh : for the most part he Uved unknown 
among men ; he did not cry nor make his voice be heard 
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In the Btreets ; bat when he dlsoovered himself to them mi 
Bnj special occaacHij the people ran into difierent extremes. 
Once when the chwacters of the Messiah appeared with 
evidence upon him^- thej would have raised him to a 
throne^ and made an earthly king of him. John yL 15. 
At another time^ when his holy conduct did not suit their 
liumour^ they wete filled with wrathf and led him to the 
brow of a hill to cast him down headlong. Luke iv. 29. 
Theref<»e our blessed Ikm^ did not walk through the 
streets and tell the world he was the Messiah ; but by 
degrees he let the characters of his mission appear upon 
him, and discoyered himself in wisdom, as his disciples 
and the world could bear it, and as his Father had ap- 
pointed. 

Let us imitate our blessed Lord, and oopy after so divine 
a pattern ; let our wwks bear a bri^t andgrowing wit- 
ness to our inward and real Christianity. This is such a 
gentle sort of evidence, that, though it may work convic- 
tion in the hearts of spectators, yet it does not strike the 
sense with so glaring a light as to dazzle the weako* 
sort who behold it into superstitious folly ; nor does it 
give such provocation to the envy of the malicious, as 
if the saints had borne the sign of their high dignity in 
some more surprising manner in their figure or coonte- 
nanoe. 

I might add also, there is something in this sort of evi- 
dence ci their saintship that carries more true honour in it 
than if some heavenly name had been vnitten in their 
forehead, or their skin had shone like the face of Moses 
when he came down from the mount. It is a more sublime 
gioij for a prince to be found amongst the vulgar in un- 
distinguished raiment, and by h^ superior conduct and 
shining virtues to force the woiid to confess that he is the 
son of a king, than to walk through the rabble with en- 
signs of royalty, and demand honour from them by the 
mere blase of his ornaments. 
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XVIIL 

FRAISE WAITETH FOR THEE, O GOD^ IN ZIOK. 

PSALM LXy. 1* 

And does praise wait for God in the oongregatioii of 
his saints ? Surely it doth not use to he so. Mercy 
uses to he hefore hand with us, and the Lord waiteth tb 
be eracious. Mercy is wont to he ready in the hands of 
God before praise is ready on the tongues of men ; and 
we are sure he waited on us to show nis grace long be- 
fore we had any songs ready for him, or any thou^t of 
praising him. 

Yet sometimes it is so in this lower world ; holy souls 
may he waitins at the throne of gmce with their praises 
ready to ascend as soon as mercy appears : mercy may be 
silent for a season, and then praise fot a season is suent 
too. This is the original language of the psalm, and this 
the state of things when the psalmist wrote : Fraise u 
silent for thee in Zion, When the church of God under 
trouble has been long seeking any particular blessii^ or 
deliverance, and God's appointed hour of salyation is not 
yet come, liien the songs of the church are sQent : yet 
she stands watching and waiting for the desired mcnnent, 
that she may meet the salvstion with praise. 

But why should God sufier praise to be silent at all in 
Zion ? Is not the church the nabitation of his praiaes ? 
Yes ; but it is the house of prayer too : prayer and patience 
must have their proper exercise. If praise were never 
silent on earth, where would there be any room for prayer 
to speak P when would there be any season for the grace 
<xf patience to show itself.*^ God loves prayer as wdl as 
praise : his sovereignty is honoured by tnunble waiting, 
as well as his goodness by holy gratitude and joy. If 
praise be silent, then let prayer be more fervent. The 
absent Saviour loves to hear the voice of his beloved ; the 
lips of the church must never be quite silent, though they 
are not always employed in hallelujahs. 

Praise is the sweetest part of divine worship ; it is a 
short heaven here on earth. God lets our praises be silent 
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BOiDetimes to teach us that this is not a state of complete 
blessedness. After the great day of decision, praise shall 
be continual and unceasing, when there shall be no more 
siehing for the saints, no more death, no more pain. 
Then churches shaU want ordinances no more ; nor saints 
abstain from the bread of life. Jesus, their everlasting 
pastor, shall feed them in pastures ever green, and from 
the tree of life, and lead them to the fountains of joy and 
the streams where eternal pleasures run. O may our 
souls wait with joyful hope for that day, and our praises 
shaU not be silent. 

Yet it is not with the church as it is with the world, 
when praise is silent in both. It is ever silent among the 
wicked; because they are forgetful of God, their maker : 
it is only silent among the saints for a season, when their 
God seems to frown and hide himself, and as it were to 
forget his people. 

Besides, let us consider that all praise is not silent 
there. Daily incense arises before God in his temple, 
though particular thank-ofierings wait till particular 
mercies are received. Praise for all the greatest mercies, 
namely, for redeeming grace, for electing love^ for the 
sancti^ing spirit, is never silent in Zion. Psalm l^xxiv. 4. 
Bleued are they that dwell in thine house ; they will be 
still praising thee. But praise for some special favours 
may be silent for a season, as well as that large revenue 
of praise that shall grow due at the accomplishment of all 
the promises, and the consiunmation of blessedness. 

Again, the praises of God are silent in the world with- 
out any design of breaking forth ; but the silence of the 
church longs to be lost in joyful songs of thanksgiving. 
It is like an engine charged with praise, that wants only 
the warm touch of mercy to make it shine with the glories 
of heavenly worship, and sound aloud the name of the 
God of heaven. 

Sometimes God is as well pleased that praise should 
wait with humble silence, as that it should speak. It 
shows a well-disposed frame and temper of soul that 
longs to honour God. The hearts of his saints are instru- 
ments of music to the Lord ; he has formed their souls 
for his gl<H7, and tuned their heart-strings to his own 
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praise. Now he loves to see them keep BtQI in time> 
though he does not always play his own praises upon 
them ; he neither wants our services nor our songs^ forbis 
own perfections are an eyerlasting harmony to himself^ 
without the slender notes that we can sound. 

We may make this sweet remark at last^ that Zion on 
eardi shall he joined to Jerusalem ahove ; ihe family he- 
low shall he joined to the upper house^ for they hare 
learned the work of heaven; their hearts are tuned to 
praise ; they want only such harps as angels have tahrin^ 
glory down^ and make a heaven on this earth. In 1 Chron. 
xi. 4^ we are told that David took Zion from the Jehusites, 
and huilt it round ahout^ and added it to Jerusalem. So 
shall Jesus, the true David, the king of saints, tike this 
earthly Zion from the powers of this wicked world, and 
shall Duild and adorn it around with glory and strength, 
with perfect heauty and complete grace, and add it to 
the Jerusalem which is ahove. Look upward, O souls, 
who are full of praises, and are even impatient to speak 
the glories of your Grod ! look to Jerusalem above, wnere 
praise is constant and never-ceasing, and rejoice to think 
that you shall be made inhabitants o£ that city, and united 
to the glorious diurch. It is your chief pleasure here to 
be praising your God ; and it is the chief pleasure of your 
fellow saints on high : where happiness is perfect, praise is 
perfect too, and never silent. 

It is the chief delight of happy souls there to run over 
the fflories of their God, and tell one another joyfully, 
and numbly tell their God, what a wise, what a holy, 
what an almighty and all-gracious God he is. Every 
breath of praise is a new gale of pleasure there ; it is sweet 
breathing, in air perfumed with praises ; and diis climate 
is most agreeable to your new nature and your constitu- 
tion, you that are members and parts of Zion ; and you 
shall be translated thither to your kindred souls. In 
heaven the river of pleasure springs from God's right 
hand, because Jesus, the Saviour, sits there. It is a river 
that makes glad the city of God ; and every stream, as it 
flows alon^ the golden streets, murmurs sweet praises to 
the fountain. 
But heaven and the state of glory are not yet complete ; 
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the church waits^ahove for many promises that are not 
yet fulfilled^ and future blesangs that are yet unknown. 
The work <k grace is not finished till the great resurrec- 
tion day ; and heaven itself^ in all the blissful r^ons of 
it^ waits for such praises as the ear of men or angels has 
never yet heard. 

While the whole church of God on earth is in a state 
of imperfection and trials a state of sins and sorrows^ 
praise waits in all the sanctuaries below^ and in Zion 
above too. The souls in glory wait for complete salvation, 
and the redemption of their bodies from tne grave. On 
Ihe harps of angels praise sits waiting; and it waits also 
on the tongue of Jesus^ the intercessor. His prayers 
shall one day change all at once into praises, and lift the 
praises of angels, and of embodied saints, to higher notes 
than ever yet they knew. O the voices and the songs, 
the joys, the raptures of that moment, of that day, of that 
eternity, when such a multitude of praises shall burst 
out at once, that have been waiting long in that ZiOn, 
and shall become an everlasting praise ! when Jesus, the 
8on of God, the Mediator, shall lead the worship, and 
the praises that have been growing these seventeen hun- 
dred years on his tongue shall break forth and spread 
themselves abroad, and all the creation shall hear, and 
all echo to his song, Globy to God in the highest ! 
This is what we wait and hope for, and long to bear a 
part in those fdeasures and those praises. 



XIX. 

JOB XXIII. 3. O that I KNEW WHSBE I MIGHT FIND 

him! 

Among all the various kinds and orders of God's intel- 
lectual creation, there is not one that uses this language 
besides a mourning saint in this lower world. As for all 
other spirits, whether dwelling in flesh or not, their 
wishes are expressed in a very difierent manner, nor do 
they seek and long to find an absent God. 

If we ascend up to heaven, and inquire there what are 
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the wishes of those hlessed spirits, we shall find that 
their enioyments are so glorious^ and their satisfactions 
rise so high in the immediate presence of God amongst 
Ihem, that they hare nothing of this nature left to wish 
for : they know that their Gc^ is with them ; and all their 
wish is^ what they are assured to enjoy, that this Crod 
will he with them for ever. 

If we descend to the regions of hell, where God reigns 
in vengeance, we shall hear those unhappy spirits eroan- 
ing out manj a fruitless wish, " O that 1 knew where I 
** might avoid him, that I might get out of his sight, out 
'^ of his notice and reach for ever ! I feel his dreadful 
** presence ; and O that it were possible for me to be ut- 
'' terly absent from him, and to find a place where God is 
" not !" 

If we take the wings of the moming, and fly to the 
utmost part of the eastern or the western world, we shall 
find the language of those ignorant heathens, ^' O that 
" I knew where I might find food^ and plenty, and all 
" sensual delights !" but they send not a wish after ti^e 
great God, though he has been so many ages absent from 
uem and their fathers. He is unknown to tiiem, and 
they have no desires working in them after an unknown 
Gk)d. 

If we tarry at home and survej the bulk of mankind 
around us, the voice of their wishes sounds much the 
same as that of the heathen world, ''O that I knew 
" where I might find trade and merchandize^ riches and 
" honours, com, wine, and oil, the necessaries or the 
*' superfluous luxuries of life !" but God is not in all 
their thoughts. If they frequent the temples, and attend 
the seasons of worship, they are well enough satisfied 
with outward forms, without the sight of God in them. 
There is no natui^al man that with a sincere longing of 
soul cries out, '* O that I knew where to find him !" 

As for the children of God, that live in the lijB^t of 
their Father's countenance, they walk with him daily 
and hourly ; they behold him near them by the eye of 
faith, and they feel the sweet influences of Ydn gradoos 
presence ; their highest ambition and their dearest wishea 
ar^, " O that he might abide for ever wiUi me, and keep 
*^ me for ever near to himself!" 
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The wards of this scripture^ therefore^ can only he the 
language of a saint on earth in distress and dlarkness^ 
when God^ who was wont to visit him with divine com- 
munications^ and to meet him in his addresses to the 
throne of grace^ has withdrawn himself for a season, and 
left the soul to grapple with many difficulties alone. 

This was the case of that holy man whose sorrows and 
complaints have furnished out almost a whole hook of 
scripture, and supplied the saints in all succeeding ages 
with the forms and speeches of pious mourning. It is me 
voice of a sacred impatience that Joh here utters, " O 
that I knew where I might find him !" and hy a plain 
piuraphrase we may learn hoth the meaning and the 
reason of such language, and he taught, hy his example, 
to lament after an ahsent God. 

Let us suppose tilie saint, therefore, pouring out his 
soul in such sort of expressions as these ; m which I shall 
not entirely confine myself to the darkness of the patri- 
archal dispensation imder which Joh lived, hut indulge 
the language of the New Testament, and personate a 
mourning Christian. 

Time was when I had a God near me, and upon every 
new distress and difficulty I made hin^ my present refuge ; 
I was wont to call upon him in an hour of darkness, 
and he shone upon my path with divine light. He has 
often taught me to read my duty in his providences, or in 
his word, or hy some secret hints of his own Spirit, even 
while I have oeen kneeling at the throne of grace ; hut 
now I find not my usual signs and tokens. My Guide 
and my Counsellor is withdrawn; ^' O that I knew where 
" I might find him !" 

He was once my kind assistant in every duty, and my 
support under every hurden : I have found the grace of 
my Lord sufficient for me in my sharpest conflicts ; his 
strength has appeared in my weakness. When my spi- 
ritual enemies nave heset m6 roimd, he has scatt»:ed 
them hefore me, or suhdued them under me ; and heing 
held up hy his everlasting arms, I have stood my ground, 
and home up my head under the weight of heavy sorrows ; 
hut am now attacked on all sides ; my soul wrestles hard 
with sins and temptations, and I find no assistance, no 
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▼ictory ; I dnk under my present snrrows ; for mj God, 
my strength^ and my comforter^ is absent and afar off; 
" O that I knew where I might find him !" 

My God was wont to deal with me as a compassionate 
friend ; when Satan has accused^ he has justifiea. He has 
shown me the all-sufficient sacrifice of his Son ; and that 
rootless righteousness of his^ which has answered all the 
demands of his own holy law^ and cancelled all the charges 
of guilt that the deyil or my own conscience could brioff 
against me. He has taught me by faith to put my som 
under the sprinklings of this sacred bloody and to wrap 
around me the robe of this divine righteousness ; he him- 
self has arrayed me in garments of salvation. But now 
the armv of my sins rises up before me^ and overwhelms 
my spirit with many terrors: Satan, the accuser, urges on 
the oiarge, and my Saviour and his ri^teousness are^ 
as it were, hidden from me. '^ O that! knew where I 
" might find him !" 

Man^ a censure have I borne frt>m men, and had my 
reputation assaulted and my good name blackened witn 
many a scandal. But when man reproached me, God has 
undertaken my cause, and made mv righteousness shine 
as the light, and my innocence as tne noon-day ; I oould 
then pour out my soul before him, tell him all my sorrows 
flowing language, and feel sweet relief; but now, alas! 
troubloi and reproaches are multiplied upon me, and he 
does not seem to take my part; my roint is bound and 
shut up, and I am cut off from that tree converse, that 
humble, holy intimacy, which I once enjoyed wim my 
God : I cry out of wrong, but I am not neard ; I cry 
aloud, but there is no ju^^gment. Will he not help me 
to pray f will he not hear my groans and requests ? Hath 
God forgotten to be gracious? Yet I would seek hi» 
£Eice stiU, and '^ O mat I knew where I might find 
'' him I" 

Often hav6 I seen him in his own ordinances, in the 
place of public worship ; I have seen his power and his 
glory in the sanctuary : I have foimd him in secret cor- 
ners, and my meditation of him has been exceeding sweet. 
In dark retirements he has smiled on my soul, and has 
often given me reviving light. I have found him in his 
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works, and I have had a fairer sight of him in his ward ; 
I can name the places, the pleasant lines in my Bihle, 
and say, '^ I have seen the face of my Gk)d here." But 
now the Bihle itself is like a sealed hook, or like a strange 
language which I cannot understand; I hear not tne 
▼oice of my God speaking to me there ; I go forward to 
his promises, and read what he will do for lus people, hut 
I perceive hhn not; hackward, to his past providences, or 
to my own experiences, and review what he has done, hut 
there is a darkness there too : I turn to my left hand, 
amongst his works of nature, hut I do not see him ; I 
seek him on my right hand, amongst his works of his 
grace, hut still he hides himself mat I cannot hehold 
nim : v. 8, 9. '* I wander in the night and inquire after 
*' him ; I watch for. him more than they that watch for 
'^ the morning ; I say, more than they that watch for the 
" morning : O that 1 knew where I might find him !" 

And it is no wonder that I am so impatient under the 
painful sense of his present distance from me, and so im- 
portunate for his return : for I have known the dreadful 
case of utter distance from him in a state of nature and 
sin, and I have tasted something of the pleasure of hdng 
brought nigh by grace, and now I dread every thing that 
looks like that old distance, that estrangement ; I would 
fain renew those divine pleasures of a returning and 
a reconciled God : " O that I knew where I mi^t find 
" him !" 

Besides, I bethink myself and say, '^ What shall I do 
" without my God !" for I find all creatures utterly insuf- 
ficient to relieve and help me ; and I have known some- 
thing of God's all-sufficiency ; he hath been my helper in 
six troubles, and in seven ; he is my only hope : when 
creatures stand aloof from me, and each of them say, 
" There is no help in me," whither should I go then 
but to my God? " O that I knew where I might find 
" him !" 

I have been so much used to live upon him, and found 
his divine aids and influences so necessary to my life and 
m^ peace, that I sink and die at his absence. I feel 
within myself a sort of heavenly instinct that I want his 
presence, and cannot live without him. I know he stands 
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in no need of me, for he gives to all his creatines lif es, and 
breathy and being; but 1 need his counsels and his com- 
forts^ his strength and his love : my soul is touched with 
such a divine influence^ that it cannot rest while God 
withdraws^ as the nee<ile trembles and hunts after the 
hidden loadstone. If my God retire and hide himself^ 
he will forgive a creature that loves him so well as to 
follow hard after him without ceasing^ and is impatient 
and restless till he search him out; " O that I knew 
'' where I might find him !" 

Though G^ is pleased to depart horn me for a season, 
yet I cannot let go all mv hope ; he hides himself from 
my soul^ yet I du% not tnink him an enemy^ but only a 
concealed friend: if I could get near him^ even to nis 
seat, I know I i^otdd find it a mercy-seat^ though per- 
haps judgment may sit there too. It is a throne of grace^ 
says a Christian^ because Jesus is there with the blood of 
atonement ; and having such an high-priest over the house 
of God^ and such a new and living way of access by the 
blood of Christ, I will seek after him and address myself 
to him : I will confess mine iniquities before him, and be 
sorry for my sins, which may have beclouded or eclipsed 
my neavenly sun, and hid his face from me ; I fear I have 
grieved his blessed Spirit, and provoked him to withdraw 
nis kind influences of lisht, strength, and comfort; nor 
will I cease grieving for his absence tUl he return again. 

Come, O eternal Spirit, come and visit my poor dark 
and disconsolate soul ; come and awaken all my powers 
to follow hard after my Father and my God. (Jome, in- 
vigorate my faith, and lead me to the Mediator, the 
blessed Jesus ; come, open to me the promises, and let 
me into the covenant of his unchangeable love, ratified 
and sealed with blood. If ever I find my God again, 
it is there I know I must find him ; Christ is the only 
way to the Father. It is by the interest of his Son I shaU 
get near to him, even to his seat ; then will I pour out all 
my woes and my wants in his sight ; I will order my 
cause before him, and fill my mouth with arguments. 
Will he plead against me with his great power? No; 
but he will put strength in me, and assist and suffer me 
to prevail with him. 
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Then^ when I have found him whom my soul loveth^ 
I will hold him fast, and not let him go ; I will charge all 
the powers and passions of my nature not to yield to one 
flinful practice, nor provoke him to depart ; for he is my 
everlasting and my almighty Friend. 

Then, though I should have a thousand enemies set 
themselves against me, I would not he afraid ; yea, though 
I walk through the valley of the shadow of death, I will 
fear no evil, for I have found my God, and my God is 
with me. 



XX. 

THE FIGURE OF A CHERUB. 

A CHERUB is a name used in scripture to denote some 
angelic power or powers under the figure of some strange 
animal : the plural number in the Hebrew is cherubim, 
which signifies cherubs, and I know not how our trans- 
lators of the Bible came so often to speak of cherubims, 
adding an s to the Hebrew plural number instead of the 
English plural, namely, cherubs. Perhaps some learned 
writers using the word cherubim in Latin instead of che- 
rubi, might lead them into this grammatical irr^ularity. 

The Jews themselves greatly difier about the form or 
figure of a cherub. Josephus, in his Antiquities, book iii. 
chap. 6. tells us^ That cherubs are flying animals, like 
to none that were ever seen by man, and whose form no 
man knoweth. Abenezra, a learned Jew, supposes it to 
be a general name extending itself to all forms or figures, 
though in the writings of Moses he supposes k to come 
nearer the figure of a yoimg man or boy. 

Some have imagined that the mere face of a boy with 
wings is sufficient to describe a cherub, and accordingly 
such figures are wrought into the ornaments of buildings 
and curtains^ &c. but I know no just ground for this 
imagination, except it be that those on the ark were 
beaten out of the same mass of gold which made the 
mercy-seat : and it must be confessed this sort of figure 
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is mote easy to be thiu fomied ihan any tall sibftpe 
with 8 body and feet. Exod. xxy. 10. and xxxrii. 7. 

It is generally represented in scripture like some strange 
living creature with one or more faces, having both wings 
and teet : when it has four faces, they are bomwed frran 
a man, an ox, a lion, and an eagle: the wings are de- 
scribed as very lai^, and the feet, when they are parti* 
cularly described, are like those of an ox or calf: but 
whether the whole figure be more like that of an ox, or 
of a man, the learned are not agreed. This is certain, 
that the several scriptures wherein cherubs are mentioned 
can hardly be reconciled without supposing them repre- 
sented in different forms, sometimes nearer to one of 
those forms, and sometimes to the other. If therefore, 
after all our searches, we cannot come to a full deter- 
mination, we must be content to acknowledge our igno- 
rance though, perhaps, by diligent inquiry, we may come 
pretty near to tne tru^ 

If we consult the derivation of the word, it seems to 
come from :i*iD charab, which in the Chaldee, Syriac, 
and Arabic languages, signifies to '^plough," which is 
the known work of oxen. This favours the sentiment of 
those who describe it as a flying ox. 

They tell us that 11"! 3 cherub in Arabic, is " a ship 
that carries merchandize," and that a cherub is a chariot 
of God, appointed to carry the Shednah, or bright glory, 
which is the symbol of God's presence; and therefore 
God is said to ride upon a cherub. Psalm xviii. 11> y^'^O 
»7 131^ jirchab al cherub, he rode on a cherub : and 
Psalm dv. 3, it is said he makelh the clouds his chariot, 
315*1 rechuh ; so that by the transposition of a letter, 
which is frequent with tne Hebrews, it seems to signify 
a chariot: and in 1 Chron. xxviii. 18, the cherubs upon 
the ark are called '^ the chariots of the cherubims," and 
the whole figure in Ezeldel's vision had wheels all about 
it as a chariot, and yet it is sometimes called the cherub 
in the singular, and sometimes dierubim ordierubs. 

All this is true ; but in a chariot there are generally 
some animals represented as moving, drawing, or carryii^ 
it. And though in Ezekiel's vision it is a uving or ani- 
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mated chaiiol^ with living wheels which had the spirit of 
the animals in them^ £zek. i. 20, yet there are winged 
animals to move it, or to move wiui it. The whole is 
composed of four Uving creatures which had faces, and 
wings, and feet, and hands, joined together in a living 
machine with wheels, and the God bf glory rode upon it. 
But let us proceed and consider several scriptures more 
particularly and in order. 

The first place where we find the name mentioned is 
Cren. iii. ult. God placed cherubs and ajiaming sword to 
guard the way to the tree of life. This does not seem to 
ipean a chariot or chariots, hut living creatures : if they 
were in tiiie shape of men, then a flaming sword is waving 
in their hands. If in the form of flying osien, then with 
flames ahout them, flashing out like a sword from then: 
eyes, nostrils, or mouth. Perhaps the brazen-footed bulls, 
Jbreathing out flames, which guarded the golden fleece in 
Colchis, may be derived hence by the fabulous Greeks : 

** — — Admantew Voleanttm naribut effiaai 9 

" iSripided Tauri," Ovid. 

Or as the Greeks were wont to compound and divide 
stories at pleasure, these bulls might keep the gardens of 
the Hesperides, where golden apples grew, that is, by the 
£Eibling interpretation, the fruit of the tree of life ,- though 
f;enersdly, I confess, a dragon is made the guardian ot 
them, which wild fable might arise from the serpent be^ 
ing there. Gen. iii. 1 ; for stories taken from the Bible 
are variously mangled and confounded by the Heathens. 
Some have supposed indeed these cherubs and flaming 
sword are only a flaming division visible, made of burn- 
ing pitch, and such materials, and that this was kindled 
in the borders of that ground to guard it -from men, and 
that it is attributed to angels after the Jewish manner : 
others think it the divine Shecinah itself, guarding the 
passage to the tree of life, and cherubs are added by 
Moses, to represent God's being attended with invisible 
angels. But neither of these two last suppositions carry 
probability with them, because the word dierub is never 
used in narratives for mere invisible powers, nor for visi- 
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ble inaniinate beingB; but it always BigDifles some noUe 
figure of one animated being or more joined together, 
thoo^ it is designed to denote these invisible angelic 
powers. 

The next scripture where it is mentioned is £xod. xxr. 
18, among the orders given to Moses for making the 
ark and the mercy-seat, with the two chorubs to cover it 
with their wings, one at one end, and the other at the 
other end: ver. 19, SO.* And whatsoever figure belonged 
to these cherubs which Lb so much unknown to us, it wa» 
certainly a common idea and well known figure to the 
Jews in that day ; for Moses doth not concern himself tcr 
give any particular description of them, as he does almost 
of every thing else, and yet the Jewish artificers made 
them right. 

Some think that these two dienibs on the ark were in 
the shape of fiying oxen, or something near to that figuiey 
and that for these reasons : 

1. Because both their faces looked towards one another, 
and yet both faces downward towards the mercy-seat, 
Exod. XXV. 20. and xxxvii. 9; which posture and de- 
scription is well suited to an ox, but not so happily 
adapted to the figure and aspect of the fhce of a man. * 

8. Because the same face which is called the face of an 
ox, £zek. i. 10, is called the face of a cherub, £zek. x. 
14; and thus a cherub's face is actuallv and expressly 
distinguished from that of a man, and determined to be 
the face of an ox. 

3. Because God is said to ride upon a cherub^ Psalm 
xviii. 10. Though this be a metaphorical expression to 
describe the grandeur and migesty of God, yet the meta- 

* The cherubi in Solomon's temfde stuid in another situation, 
1 Kings vi. 23, for they are placed side by side, so that their four wlugs 
reached the whole length of the most holy place. But these seem to be 
made as some further attendants on the Shecinah or divineglory, besides 
the two cherubs which were on the mercy-seat ; for it was the very 
•ame ark which Moses made that was introduced into Solomon's temple, 
J Kings viii. 6 ; and the cherubs <» it were beaten out of the same mass of 
gold which made the mercy-seat or covering of the ark, Exod. xxxvii. 
7* 8; so that it is most likely those ancient cherubs continued there still, 
and Solomon's were additional attendants in the most holy place, of 
a much larger siae, and overshadowing those on the mercy-seat. 
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phxjtr most be derived from some correspcmdent sensible 
figure : now the figure of a winged ox^ or^ at leasts of a 
enariot carried or drawn by winged oxen^ is a much fitter 
vehide to ride upon in glory^ and in majesty^ and terror, 
than the figure of a man. 

4. Aaron's calf is reasonably supposed to be a eherub, 
for neither he nor his abettors can well be imagined so 
foohsh as to make the figure of a mere calf^ as some 
would have it^ or of the Egyptian god Apis^ who was 
worshiroed under the form of an ox^ when it was made 
an idol for the Israelites to adore^ since the Egyptian 
gods as weU as men partook of the vengeance of the God 
of Israel for ^eopptession of his people. Numb. xxxiiL 4. 

It is therefore much more credible that Aaron's calf 
was designed as a visible symbol of the presence of the 
God of Israel, even that very God who released them 
from their Egyptian mastos. The proclamation made 
before this imi^e was this^ " These are thy godsy O Israeiy 
who brought thee out of the land of Egypt," Exod. 
xxxii. 4. It would be contrary to all reason to represent 
the !]^yptian gods as bringing Israel from Egypt, for 
then they would have been kinder to the IsraeUtes, who 
were strangers, than they were to their own worshippers 
the Eg^tians. Besides, it was a feast to Jehovah, the 
God of Israel^ which they celebrated. Exodus xxxii. 5, 
and therefore it is miHre likely ^at Aaron's calf was some 
symbol of the presence of the God of Israel ; and that it 
might be the figure of a cherub, on or over which they 
would suppose me divine Shecinah or glory of God to sit; 
for so it appeared on the ark when it was made, and so it 
appeared in Ezekiel's visions, Ezek. i. 26—28, and x. 18, 
19. So David describes it. Psalm xviii. 10, when the 
God of Israel rode on a cherub. 

Shall it be said that Aaron had not yet received the 
order for making the cherubs on the ark, and therefore 
could not know the figures ? But I answer, that cherubs 
were well known to the Jews of that age, as I hinted be- 
fore, since Moses gives no description of them to instruct 
the artificers : they were known of old probably to the 
patriarchs and to mankind, as emblems of divine majesty 
and terror^ guarding the way to the tree of life. Gen. iii. 24 : 
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•nd some have supposed that Asron with his sons sad 
seventy elders saw God in the mounts Exod. xxi¥. 10^ 
riding on a cherab^ as in £iek. i. since the other part <^ 
that description of God in Exodus is much Uke: that in 
Ezekiel i. 26, and x. 1. But I proceed to another argu-* 
m&kt to prove cherubs to be flying oxen. 

5. Another reason why a merub is supposed to be a 
winged ox is this: Jeroboam^ the king of Israel^ is most 
reasonably supposed to imitate the wonhip of Jerusalem^ 
when he set up golden calves at Dan and Bethel, and thus 
to represent gA dwelling between the cherubs on ihe 
mercy-seat, that the other tribes of Israel might have the 
same worship as the Jews at Jerusalem, and that the ten 
tribes might not be inclined to go up to Jerusalem to 
worship, and be in danger of returning to their kii^ R&- 
hoboam again: for it is hardly to be supposed that 
Jeroboam should so soon persuade all the ten tribes into 
such gross idolatry as to worship mere calves, though the 
scripture calls them so, as usually it does all idols by 
some word of contempt. 

This idolatry, or worshipping a mere calf, would have 
been too plain and too gross to be imposed upon the 
people at first, and lliat so soon after their separation 
from Judah and Jerusalem, tlus being so. expressly con- 
trary to the second command : " Thou shalt not make 
'^ unto thvself any graven image, nor the likeness of any 
'' thing tnat is in heaven, or eurth, or the water," &c 
Now if we suppose a cherub to be the figure of a winged 
ox, or any other winged figure, with the face and feet of 
an ox superadded, it will not be the likeness or imagp of 
any thing in heaven, earth, or water, and consequently 
Jeroboam might persuade the people that this was not 
plainly forbidden; nay, more, that it was ordered by 
Moses in the tabemade, and such figures were in the 
temple. 

£|Let it be further added, that when the worship of Baal 
was introduced into Israel by Ahab, it seems to be a dif- 
ferent idol from the calves at Dan and Bethel, and yet it 
was something akin to it. The image of Baal was the 
image of a heifer, as we are told in the first chapter of 
Tobit, ver. 6; and it is £vident that Baal is sometimes 
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used in the masculine^ and sometimes in the feminine. See 
1 Kings xvi. 31^ in the Septungint; 1 Kings xix. 18^ and 
the citation of the text in Rom. xi. 4. But if Baal was 
a common heifer^ it is probable these calves of Jeroboam 
were something difibrent ; for it is plain from many scrip- 
tures^ that Baal was an. idol of tne Canaanites^ which 
Ahab worshipped when both king and people had grown 
bold in their idolatry : but the calves were designed by 
Jeroboam for symbols of the presence of Jehovah the 
God of Israel, and therefore probably they were not com- 
mon calves, but cherubs, or winged oxen, or a figure near 
akin to those in the temple of Jerusalem. 

6. It is further added, as another reason, that though 
the tribe of Judah imitated Israel in all their other 
shapes of idolatry, yet they never imitated Jeroboam's 
calves : now what reason can be given for this, unless it 
be because the Jews are supposed to have had the very 
originals at Jerusalem, that is, the cherubs upon the 
mercy-seat in the form of flying calves or oxen ? 

These arguments seem to carry great weight with them, 
yet others have supposed the cherub to be a winged man, 
because it is described often with one face at least, as a 
man, and also with hands, in scripture. Some of the Jews 
say, it is a young man in beauty and vigour, because it 
has been generallv taken for granted that the cherubs re- 
present angels, wnich are God's attendants, whose vigour 
and beauty are ever fresh and immortal, and angels, they 
say, always appear under the figure of men; and they 
suppose that in this form, multitudes of them were 
wrought in the curtains and vail and all the parts of the 
tabernacle and temple, as imitating the presence of angels 
where God dwells. 

It is granted that cherubs represent angelic powers, 
attending on the great God, but whether the form a£ a 
winged man were wrought on the curtains or vail is yet 
in doubt : and whether this argument be sufficient to out- 
weigh all that is said in favour of the shape of winged 
oxen, let the reader judge. 

This I think is remarkable, that though angels are 
always introduced speaking as men with a voice, and 

NN 3 
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Beraphs alflo speak, u Isa. vL S. 6, 7, yet I do not find 
ihMt cherube ever spc^e ; and vrhea Eiekiel teOs ns in ao 
^ i f rifi gniahiwg a manner^ they had the hands of a man 
under thev wings, Ezdc L 8, it looks as if all the rest of 
their parts were not exactly those of a man, but of a crea- 
tore which is not so mucn designed to p^&rm rational 
or human offices, sinee it appears there, and in other 
places, as some kind of living vehicle or divine equipage, 
rather than as a ntional attendant on the majesty of 
God, ezerdsiiu; its intellectual powers. 

Perhaps we have not any place of scriptaie fimn which 
we can oeri ve the complete figure of a cherub better thaa 
the first, and tenth, and for^-first chapters of Ezekiel ; 
for all the four animals in £aekiers vision, which axe 
mentioned Esek. L 5, and x. 14, are several times called 
cherubs. 

If we inquire what their body or general figure was, 
the pvophet says, it was the figiue or likeness of a man, 
£zek. i. 5. But each of them had four faces, and each 
had four wings, ver. 6. Their legs were straight, proba- 
bly like the fore l^s of a calf or ox, or like that of a man ; 
and their feet were cloven as an ox's foot, ver. 7. Under 
their wings they had the hands of a man on their four 
sides, ver. 8. 

Each of them had the face of a man before, and this 
stood in the middle between the face of a lion on the 
right side, and the face of an ox or a calf on the left sidej 
and the face of an eagle perhaps was placed in the middle 
above them or behind, though it is not expressly said it 
was behind, or above ; but it is probable the four faces 
looked four different ways. 

But here it must be observed, that what is called the 
face of an ox, Ezek. i. 10, is called the face of a cherub, 
supposing them the same, Ezek. x. 14. A cherub has 
also the feet of a calf or ox, as before mentioned. So 
that a cherub appears, upon the whole, to be nearer to the 
fiffures of a winged ox and a man with wings than to any 
otner creature^ for it has the hands^ body, and face of a 
man, and it has also the face and feet of an ox : it has 
nothing of a lion but the face, and that is not always 
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mentioiied: it has indeed the ^dngs of an ea^ always^ 
but an eagle's face is mentioned as one part of a cherub 
nowhere eise but in this vision. 

Note^ This vision does not describe whether each of 
those animals had four feet or two ; but it is probable 
they had but two feet^ because it is said^ diey had the 
likeness of a man^ that is^ the figure of his body. 

It is plain they had four wings^ ver. 6 ; two of their 
wings were stretched upward as for flighty and two covered 
their bodies^ that is, the lower part of their body^ for 
which decency requires a covering. It is very ridiculous^ 
therefore^ to describe them^ as some painters do, like naked 
boys with little wings on dieir shoulders only. 

In these four various faces, the various properties of 
angels seem to be represented, namely. The understand* 
lug and beauty of a man, the obedience and labour, or 
diligence of an ox, the courage and strength of a hon, 
together with the shaip sight and swiftness of an eag^e in 
fulfilling the commands of God^ and in administering hJ9 
providence. 

It may not be improper also to take notice here, that 
these four creatures, namely, a man, a Uon, an ox, and an 
eagle, are unanimously reported by the Jews, though not 
with sufficient proof, to have been wrought upon the 
standards of the four leading tribes of the camp of Israel, 
as they are ranged. Numb. ii. ; namely, a lion the standard 
of Judah, a man the standard of Reuben, an ox the 
standard of Ephraim, and an eagle the standard of Dan. 
And these also were the figures of the four living crea- 
tures, in Greek (^, which ought not to be translated 
beasts. Rev. iv. 6, which are before the throne of God, 
who had each of them six wings, and were full of eyes, 
and are ever engaged in divine worship. These figures 
in these several places may denote, that wherever God is, 
the creatures that attend him, whether they be men or 
angels, should be furnished with these qualifications, 
namely, understanding, obedience, courage, and swiftness. 

But let us proceed to search out what is said yet fur- 
ther concerning a cherub in scripture. 

In Ezek. xli. 19, 25. The inner part of Ezekiel's temple 
was adorned with intermingled cherubs and palm trees. 
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owted on the walls and doors. ' Hete every cherub had 
two faces, namely, that of a man and that of a lion ; but 
as they are callecL cherubs, we may still conclude their 
feet were the feet of a calf or ox. And why may not 
Solomon's temple be adorned with the same sort of 
cherubs and palm-trees, 1 Kings vi. 39, that is, with the 
faces of a man and a lion, aiid the feet of an ox, though 
« their faces are not expressly mentioned in that place ? 

Solomon's ten layers for the temple had their several 
bases adorned in the border between the ledges, with lions, 
oxen, and cherubs, 1 Kings vii. 29 ; so that here a cherub 
seems to be mentioned instead of the face of a man, and 
to be distingui^ed from an ox, though in Ezekiel's vision, 
diap i. and x. the face of a cherub is plainly the same 
with the face of an ox. Yet on the plates of the ledges 
were cherubims, lions, and palm-trees, 1 Kings vii. 36, 
where neither the face of an ox nor man is mentioned. 

Perhaps these difibrences may, in some measure, be 
reconciled, if we observe that these cherubs which 
adorned die walls of Ezekiel's visionary temple and of 
Solomon's real temple, and the borders of the brazen 
lavers, are only graven or carved upon the flat or plane, 
or at least, with some little protuberance above the flat^ 
which the Italians call Basso Relievo : and then that figure 
which would have had all four faces visible if it had stood 
forth by itself as a real animal, or a statue, namely, that 
of a man, a Hon, an ox, and an eagle, can have but two 
faces visible, or three at the most, when figured upon a 
plain or flat surface ; the other one or two being hid be- 
hind : and thus the cherubs may be in all these places the 
same four-faced animals, and yet only two or three of their 
faoes appear, according to tneir designed situation and 
the art of perspective. And perhaps Solomon might diver- 
sify these figures for the sake of variety in difierent parts 
of the sacred works*. 

* It is the opinion of some learned men that Esekiel's temple was bat 
a kind of repetition of the pattern of the same temple which God gaye to 
David, and by which Scdomoo built his temple : and that this pattern 
was given to Ezekiel that he might show it to the Jews, if they were 
pious and obedient, to animate them to hope for another temple in their 
own land, and to instruct them in the building of it when they should 
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Upon the whole^ wliat if we should conclude a cherub 
to be most usually figured with a body like a man with 
four wings^ two whereof are stretched for flighty and two 
covering the lower parts ; with the feet of an ox or calf; 
with the head of a man or an ox^ whatever other faces 
were joined to it^ whether lions or eagles^ or whether it 
had any other face or no. It is more likely there was but 
one sort of face belonging to each of the two cherubs on 
the mercy-seat^ because it is said^ their faces look towards 
one another ; but whether this was the face of an ox or a 
man^ is not yet absolutely determined. 

I think we may allow Jeroboam to be supposed to imi- 
tate these cherubs which were on the mercy-seat^ in his 
idolatrous worship ; and though they had not the perfect 
shape of a calf^ yet they might be called calves in scrip- 
ture language^ by way of reproach and contempt^ because 
they had the feet of a ca\£, if not the head also. 

It is evident that Aaron's idol^ which was called the 
golden calf^ had more of the resemblance of an ox or calf 
wan of a man^ because the Israelites are said to change 
their glory^ that is^ their God^ into the similitude of an 
ox that eateth grass^ Psalm cvi. 19. SO^ which would 
hardly have been thus expressed if the idol had nothing of 
a calf but its feet. 

If any will imagine that in Psalm xviii. where God 
is said to ride upon a cherub^ the grandeur and terror 
of the a|^>earance may require the whole figure of a 
flying ox^ rather than of a flying man^ or rather of a flying 
animal with all these four faces^ I will not oppose It^ since 
it is plain from this whole account^ that a cherub is de- 
scribed sometimes more like a winged ox, and sometimes 
more like a winged man with feet like oxen or calves. 
But where it is represented complete in all its various 
forms united^ as in tn^rst and tenth chapters of Ezekiel^ 
it seems to be the body of a winged man with calves' feet, 
and with four faces, namely, that of a man, an ox, a lion, 
and an eagle ; and thus it is always designed to represent 

be released from Babylon, Esek. xl. 4, and xliii. 10, 11 ; since it was 
supposed none remained who could remember so much of their old tem- 
ple as to giT» particular directions for the building of it. 
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tli6 tiriouB proMTtieB of angek, which toe att^dants on 
the blessed God^ more perfectly than any one of these 
creatures could do alone. * 

Perhaps when the Jewish nation shall be converted 
and become believers in Christy there may foe such a new 
effiuudon of the Spirit on nien> or such a nappy discovery 
some way made of the darker parts of the Mosaic economy^ 
and the writings of the propnets^ as may show us more 
of the resembluice which God designed between the types 
of the law in the temple and priesthood^ and their anti* 
types in the gospel, than has ever yetappeued; and among 
other things the form of a cherub, as an attendance of an- 
gelic beings on the mijesty of God in the holv of holies, 
may appear more conspicuously in its original truth and 
gh»y. 



XXI- 

THE author's SOLKMN ADDRESS TO THE GREAT AND 
EVER-BLESSED GOD ON A REVIEW OF WHAT HE HAI> 
WRITTEN IN THE TRINITARIAN CONTROVERSY, PRE- 
FIXED BY HIM TO SOME PIECES ON THAT SUBJECT, 
WHICH IT WAS NOT JUDGED NECESSARY TO PUBLISH. 

Righteous art thou, O Lord, when I plead with thee; 
yet I may talk with thee concerning thy judgments. 
Permit me, O my God and Father, to plead with thee 
concerning the revelations of thy nature and thy grace, 
which are made in thy gospel ; and let me do it with all 
that humble reverence, and that holy awe of thy Mi^esty, 
which becomes a creature in the presence of his God. 

Hast thou not, O Lord God Almighty ! hast thou not 
transacted thv divine and important affairs among men 
by thy Son, Jesus Christ, and by thy Holy Spirit? And 
hast thou not ordained that men snould transact their 
highest and most momentous concerns with thee by thy 
Son and by thy Spirit ? Hast thou not by the mouth of 
thy Son, Jesus, required all that profess his religion to be 
washed with water, in the name of the Father, and the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost? Is it not my duty, then, to 
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inquire^ Who or what are these sacred names^ and what 
they signify ? Must I not know thee^ the only true God^i 
and Jesus Christ thy Son^ whom thou hast sent^ that I 
may fulfil all my respective duties toward thyself and thy 
Son^ in hope of eternal life ? Hath not thy Son himself 
appealed to thee in his last prayer^ that eternal life de« 
pends upon this knowledge ? And since thou hast made 
80 much use of thy Holy Spirit in our reUgion^ must I not 
have some knowledge of tnis thy Spirit also^ that I may 
pay thee all these honours thou requirestfrom this divine 
revelation ? 

Hast thou not ascribed divine names^ and titles^ and 
characters, to thy Son and thy Holv Spirit^ in thv word, 
as well as assumed them to thyself f And hast tnou not 
appointed to them such gbrious offices as cannot be exe- 
cuted without something of divinity or true godhead in 
them ? And yet art not thou, and thou alone, the true 
God ? How shall a poor, weak creature be able to adjust 
and reconcile these clashing ideas, and to understand 
this mystery? Or must I believe and act blindfold, 
without understanding. 

Holy Father, thou knowest how firmly I believe, with 
all my soul, whatsoever thou hast plainly written and 
revealed in thy word. I believe thee to be the only true 
God, the supreme of beings, self-sufficient for thine own 
existence, and for all thy infinite affidrs and transactions 
among creatures. I believe thy Son, Jesus Christ, to be 
all-simcient for the glorious work of mediation between 
God and man, to which thou hast appointed him. I be- 
lieve he is a man in whom dwells aU the fulness of the 
Godhead bodilv. I believe he is one with God ; he is 
God manifested in the flesh ; and that the man Jesus is 
so closely and inseparably united with the true and eter- 
nal Godhead as to become one person, even as the human 
soul and body makes one man. I believe that this illus- 
trious person is hereby possessed of divine dignity, suf- 
ficient to make full atonement for the sins of men, by his 
sufferings and death, even though sin be accounted an in- 
finite evil ; and that he hath all-sufficient power to raise 
himself £roin the dead, to ascend to heaven, and fulfil the 
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blessed works for which thoa hast exalted him^ and to 
govern and judge the world in thine appointed time. 

I believe also thy blessed Spirit hath alroightv power 
and influence to do all thy will ; to instruct men eaecUiaUy 
in divine truths ; to change the hearts of fallen mankind 
from sin to holiness ; to carry on thy work of illumination^ 
sanctification^ and consolation^ on all the souls of aU thy 
children^ and to bring them safe to the heavenly world. I 
yield myself up joyfully and thankfully to this method of 
thy salvation^ as it is revealed in thy gospel. But I 
acknowledge my darkness still. I want to have this won-« 
derful doctrine^ of the all-sufficiency of thy Son and itky 
Spirit for these divine works^ made a little plainer. May 
not thv humble creatures be permitted to know what 
share tney can have in thy deity ? Is it vain and sinful 
curiosity, to desire to have this article set in such a hghi 
as may not diminish the eternal glory of the unity of the 
true God^ nor of the supremacy of thee^ the Father dT 
aU? 

Hadst thou informed me, gracious Fathd:, in anyplace 
of thy word, that this divine doctrine is not to be under- 
stood bv men, and yet they were required to believe it, I 
would have subdued all my curiosity to faith, and sub- 
mitted my wandering and doubtful imaginations, as far as 
it was possible, to the holy and wise determinations of 
thy word. But I cannot find thou hast an^ where forbid 
me to understand it, or to make these inqmries. My con- 
science is the best natural light thou hast put within me ; 
and since thou hast given me the scriptmres, my own con- 
science bids me search the scriptures, to find out truth and 
eternal life : it bids me try all things, and hold fast that 
which is good. And thy own word, by the same expres- 
sions, encburages this holy practice. I have, ther^ore, 
been long searching into tnis divine doctrine, that I may 
pay thee due honour with understanding. Surely I ought 
to know the God whom I' worship, whether he be one 
pure and simple being, or whether thou art a threefold 
Deitj, consisting of me Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Spirit. 

Dear and blessed God, hadst thou been pleased^ in any 
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one plain scripture^ to have informed me which of the 
different opinions about the holy Trinity^ among the 
contending parties of Christians^ had been true^ thou 
knowest witn how much zeal^ satisfaction^ and joy^ my 
unbiassed heart would have opened itself^ to receive and 
embrace the divine discovery. Hadst thou told me plainly^ 
in any single text^ that the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, 
are three real, distinct persons in thy divine nature, I had 
never suffered myself to be bewildered in so many doubts, 
nor embarrassed with so many strong fears of assenting to 
the mere inventions of men, instead of divine doctrine ; 
but I should have humbly and immediately accepted thy 
word, so far as it was possible for me to understand it, as 
the only rule of my faith. Or, hadst thou been pleased 
so to express and include this proposition in the se- 
veral scattered parts of thy book, mm whence my reason 
and conscience might with ease find out, and with cer- 
tainty infer this doctrine, I should have joyfully employed 
all my reasoning powers, with their utmost skiU and 
activity, to have found out this inference, and ingrafted 
it into my bouI. 

Thou nast taught me, holy Father, bv the prophets, 
that the way of holiness, in the times of the gospel, or 
under the kingdom of the Messiah, shall be a highway, 
a plain and easy path; so that the wayfaring man or the 
stranger, though a fool, shall not err therein. And thou 
hast called the poor and the ignorant, the mean and 
foolish things of this world, to the knowledge of thyself 
and thy Son, and taught them to receive and partake of 
the salvation which wou hast provided. But how can 
such weak creatures ever take in so strange, so difficult, 
and so abstruse a doctrine as this; in the explication and 
defence whereof multitudes of men, even men of learning 
and piety, have lost themselves in infinite subtilties of 
dispute and endless mazes of darkness? And can this 
strange and perplexing notion, of three real and distinct 
persons going to make up one true God, be so necessary 
and so important a part of that Christian doctrine which, 
in the Old Testament and the New, is represented as so 
plain and so easy even to the meanest understanding ! 

O thou searcher of hearts, who knowest all things, I 

o 
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a^ieal to thee concerning the ginoeritf of my inqnirieB 
into these discoyeries of thy word, lliou knowest me^ 
thou hast seen me^ and hast tried my heart towards thee : 
if there be any lurking hypocrisy in my hearty and secret 
bias towards any thing but truths uncover it^ O Father of 
lights^ and banish it m>m my soul for ever. If thine eye 
discover the least spark of criminal prejudice in any cor- 
ner of my soul^ extinguish it utterly^ that I may not be 
led astray from the truths in matters of such importance^ 
by the least glance of error or mistake. 

Thou art witness^ O my God^ with what diligence^ 
with what constancy and care^ I have read and searched 
thy holy word ; how early and late^ by night and by day^ 
I have been making these inquiries. How fervently have 
I been seeking thee on my bended knees, and directing my 
humble addresses to thee to enlighten my darkness^ and 
to show me the meaning of thy word^ that I may learn 
what I must believe^ and what I must practise with regard 
tp this doctrine^ in order to please thee and obtain eternal 
life! 

Great God^ who seest all things, thou hast beheld what 
busy temptations have been often fluttering about my 
heart, to call it off from these laborious and difficult in- 
quiries, and to give up thy word and thy gospel as an 
unintelligible book, and betake myself to the light of 
nature and reason: but thou hast been pleased, by thy 
divine power, to scatter these temptations, and fix my 
heart and my hope again upon that Saviour and that 
eternal life wnich thou hast revealed in thy word, and 
proposed therein to our knowledge and our acceptance. 
Blessed be the name of my God, who has not suffered me 
to abandon the gospel of his Son, Jesus ! and blessed be 
that Holy Spirit that has k^t me attentive to the truth 
delivered in thy gospel, and mclined me to wait longer in 
my search of these divine truths, under the hope of thy 
gracious illumination. 

I humbly call thee to witness, O my God, what a holy 
jealousy I ever wear about my heart, lest I should do the 
slightest dishonour to thy supreme majesty, in any of my 
inquiries or determinations. . Thou seest what a religious 
fear, and what a tender solictti^e I maintain on my soul. 
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lest I should tMnk or epeak any thing to duninish the 
grandeurs and honours of thy Son Jesus, my dear Me- 
diator, to whom I owe my everlasting hopes. Thou knowest 
J how much afraid I am of speaking one word which may 

he construed into a n^lect of thy hlessed Spirit, from 
whom I hope I am dauy receiving happy influences of 
light and strength. Guard all the motions of my mind, 
O Almighty God, against every thing that borders upon 
these dangers. Forbid my thoughts to indulge, and for- 
bid my pen to write, one word that should sink those 
grand ideas which belong to thyself, or thy Son, or thy 
Holy Spirit. Forbid it, O my uod, that ever I should be 
so unhappy as to unglorify my Father, my Saviour, or my 
Sanctifier, in any of my sentiments or expressions con- 
cerning them. 

Blessed and faithfrd God, hast thou not promised 
that the meek thou wilt guide in judgment, the meek 
thou wilt teach thy way? Hast thou not told us, by 
Isaiah, thy prophet, that thou wilt bring the blind by a 
way which they knew not, and wilt lead them in paths 
which they have not known? Hast thou not informed 
us, by the prophet Hosea, that if we follow on to know 
the Lord, then we shall know him ? Hath not thy Son, 
our Saviour, assured us, that our Heavenly Father will 
give his Holy Spirit to them who ask him ? And is he 
not appointed to guide us into all truth ? Have I not 
sought the gracious guidance of thy good Spirit conti- 
nusdly ? Am I not truly sensible of my own darkness 
and weakness, my dangerous prejudices on every side, and 
my utter insufficiency for my own conduct ? Wilt thou 
leave such a poor creature, oiewildered among a thousand 
perplexities which are raised by the various opinions and 
contrivances of men to explain thy divine truth ? 

Help me. Heavenly Father, for I am quite tired and 
weary of these human explainings, so various and uncer- 
tain. When wilt thou explain it to me thyself, O my 
God, by the secret and certain dictates of thy Spirit, ac- 
cording to the intimations of thy word? nor let any pride 
of reason, nor any affectation of novelty, nor any criminal 
bias whatsoever, turn my heart aside from hearkening to 
these divine dictates of thy word and thy Spirit. Suffer 
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not any of my nadTe ooiruptlons, nor tlie yanit^r of my 
imagination, to cast a mist over my eyes, while I am 
searching after the knowledge of thy mind and will, for 
my eternal salyation ! 

I entreat, O most merciful Father, that thou wilt not 
suffer the remnant of my short life to he wasted in such 
endless wanderings in quest of thee and thy Son, Jesus, 
as great part of my past days have heen; but let my sin-^ 
cere endeavours to know thee, in all the ways whereby 
thou hast discovered thyself in thy word, be crowned witn 
such success, that my soul being established in every 
needful truth by thy holy Spirit, I may spend my remain- 
ing life according to the rules of thy gospel ; and may, 
with all the holy and happy creation, ascribe glory and 
honour, wisdom and power, to thee, who sittest upon the 
throne, and to the Lamb, for ever and ever. 



FINIS. 
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